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PREFACE 


“It is Plato’s remark, in his Theaetetus,’' 
observes Berkeley himself, “that while we sit still we 
are never the wiser, but going into the river, and 
moving up and down, is the way to discover its depth 
and shallows.” If search for truth is the sacred 
duty and burning passion of the human race, honest 
criticism is undoubtedly one of the surest roads to 
attain this cherished ideal. Any really progressive 
step in the development of philosophical speculation— 
and in fact any other branch of human learning — 
necessarily presupposes a critical examination of the 
results achieved by the predecessors, a sifting of 
the chaff from the corn therein. This, I believe, 
will serve as a sufficient apology for the publication 
of the present critical examination of one of the 
most interesting and novel metaphysical systems 
ever propounded in the history of modern philosophy. 

A number of reasons have induced me to choose 
Berkeley’s philosophy in particular for purposes of 
this critical examination. It has been found from 
experience that Berkeley is one of the best stimulants 
for speculative thought. Arranged in a most 
ingenious manner, and couched in a most clever and ' 
ambiguous terminology, his arguments for Immateri- 
alism, to quote ' the celebrated words of David 
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Hume, admit of no answer, and produce no con- 
viction. Their only effect is to cause that niomentaiy 
amazement, and irresolution, and confusion, which 
IS the result of scepticism.” I still remember vividly 
the great mental confusion— a sudden “ amaze- 
ment and iiTesolution”-which was caused in me when 
I chanced to go through Berkeley’s arguments for the 

T continued unabated till 

i co^d find out a satisfactorj^ answer to them. Add 
to ^s greatly stimulating effect, the fact that Berke- 
eys language is most easy, lucid, plausible, and yet 
veiy channmg— one can go on reading page after 
page from liis PnndpUs of Human LowLgc or 
ditmt” ^ttout feeling any inclination to 

discontinued therefore most suited to initiate a 

M of metaphysics, and you 

’I e^P'eoetion of the extreme 

mlsTofTh^'t”'’ l^oen received in 

and delight when in fh ^ ‘^oJisiderable wonder 
Indian ^Philosonhv 

eharya’s coi£7T,^,« of Shankara- 

— » ... 
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respects a very striking resemblance to the 
idealistic doctrines of a certain sect of the ancient 
Indian philosophers, known by the name of 
Vidnyanamdin Bauddhas, Having come across 
this striking resemblance between a European 
philosopher of the eighteenth (jentury and certain 
Eastern pliilosophers that lived centuries prior to 
him, the author’s curiosity was naturally roused and 
he proceeded to compare the answers given by 
modern philosophers in the West to the idealistic' 
doctrines of Bishop Berkeley with those given by 
Shankaracharya and the other Indian scholai’s of old 
to the arguments of the Vidnyanavadin Bauddhas. 
Whatever interesting comparisons between the 
oriental and the occidental systems of philosophy 
are to be found in this treatise, are the results of 
this search after a resemblance between the 
doctrines of metaphysical speculators separated from 
one another by centuries of years. 

In this connection, I may well digress a little to 
refer to a most regrettable fact the consideration of 
which has impelled me very strongly to insert the 
copious comparisons between the Indian and the 
western schools of thinking to be found in this 
treatise, in spite of all considerations of space. The 
author was extremely sorry to note the very sad 
state of affairs regarding the treatment accoz'ded to 
the study of Indian Philosophy, in the Indian 
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universities, a considerable majority of Tvliicb have 
so arranged tbeir courses of studies for the 
various degree examinations, that it is very easily 
possible for an Indian student :to qualify himself 
for the M. A. degree in the subject of Philosophy — 
the highest degree conferred by the universities 
after a regular written examination — from an 
Indian university, without having any considerable 
— and in some cases, even the least — ^knowledge 
of Indian Philosophy. Just imagine such an 
Indian 1^1. A. in Philosophy meeting a foreigner 
abroad or even in India, and being confronted with a 
request from the latter to supply him some infor- ' 
ination regarding the fundamental principles of 
Indian Philosophy. It would not certainly be very 
pleasant to think of the opinion the foreigner will 
form reg'arding the Indian student as Avell as the 
Indian universities, when he finds that living abroad 
he has had greater acquaintance with the essentials 
of Indian Philosophy than the Indian Master of 
Arts in Philosophy ! Will any English university 
ever confer such a degree upon any student to whom 
all English Philosophy is but Greek and Latin ? 
Or, can any one ever hope to receive such a degree 
from a Geman university ‘ ^Ylihout having any 
acquaintance with the philosophical writings of the 
great German speculators like Kant or Hegel ? 
. And this, when Philosophy has been repeatedly 
dechu-ed to be the very soul of Indian civilization, 
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as it is not of the Western one I If India is really 
famous for an}’’ one thing, it is her Philosophy. 
If any thing has saved the Indian religion and 
culture from the fierce ,ruinous attacks of the 
foreigners-with the fanatic’s .sword or the missionary’s 
persuasion — it is her immortal Philosophy. If 
India commands any respect from the foreign 
nations in her present dilapidated downtrodden 
condition, it is, once more, her unique Plulosophy. It is 
certainly high time that such a suicidal state of 
affairs were immediately mended and Indian 
Philosophy placed in its proper position. The 
author’s only hope is that the numerous references 
to Indian Philosophy in this book may act as an 
effective whet and lead his readers to a zealous 
and detailed study of the philosophical works of the 
ancient Indian scholars.* 

The author is painfully conscious of many a 
defect and shortcoming in the present work. 
While some may find fault with its language, others 
may have good reasons to be dis-satisfied with the 
treatment of the subject matter itself. So far as 
the author himself is concerned, however, he has 
certainly spared no pains to deal with the subject 
in as convenient and exhaustive a manner as possible. 

1. In. this connection I may refer with pleasure to the 
Indian Institute of Philosophy, Amalner, where facilities 
' for such studies are available. 
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One tiling, nevertlieles?, he must plainly confess. 
Due to tlie inadvertency of tlie proof-corrector, tlio 
work of proof-correction lias been considerably 
defective, and a number of petty mistakes have 
tlierefore crept in, none of wbicli, however, it is hoped, 
is likely to mislead the reader.^ 

Before brmging to a close this brief preface, 
however, I must express my sincere thanlis to 
professors Y. B. Shreekhande, A. L. L. B. and 
D. jM. Borgaonkar, !M. A., for Idnd encouragement and 
sympathetic suggestions made bj’ them from time to 
time. 

Thanks are also due to liLr S. K. Bhandavi, 
Proprietor, Sardar Printing Y^’orks, for doing the 
work promptly. A more honest and hardworking 
press-owner, knowing full well the dignity of xiersonal 
labour, it will be difficult to meet witb. 


Last but not least, my highest obligations are 
due to my brother, iSIr B. 'W. Kaveeshwar, B. A. of 
whose selfless help and labom* of love, every page of 
the book bears an invisible stamp. 

Mandleshwar, ] 

Thursday, 1st June 1933. f G. Y . K. 


1. Except possibly one, on page 146, line 9, where the 
ulI ‘ mediate ’ shonld. be substituted for ‘ immediale ’. 
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BOOK 1. 


GENERAJj INTKODECTION. 

CHAPTE'E, I. 

HISTORICAL INTRODUCTIOK-. 

It is a fact ivellknown to all tliat tlie beginnings 
of many a i-ital and important thing are unknoira 
to liuman intelligence even in the present advanced 
stage of knowledge and learning. Mere speculations 
apart, who can give with certainty, for example, even 
a rough idea of the true origin of this universe of 
ours,' — tliis vast and to all individual purposes 
endless m'ass of earth 'with all its organic and inor- 
ganic inhabitanfs,' th'6 hafilirtg little principle of the 
soul or spirit that escapes"' all inquiries as well as 
the dead powerless things of matter W' their lemons ? 
The universe has for ever been an ^ g fna? to philo- 
sophical thinke rs of all a ges and n ations. How did 
the organic life originate ? MHience did it come, 
and out of what did it first arise ? Can any one 
answer these questions satisfactorily even today ? 
Take again the case of the vegetable life. Did the 
tree originally preceed the seed or the seed the tree ? 
Can there ever be a seed that could have come into 
existence in the absolute absence of a fruit on a tree, 
and, on the other hand, can there be a tree that 
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could, hare ever seen the light of the day vrithout 
a seed ? Stone crumbled into dust is earth and 
earth pressed into hard solid mass is stone. What 
human being knows which came first ? The trut h is. 
that in these and the like matters .we know no first. and 
last but only before and after,, no absolute beginnings- - 
or ends but only relative ones. Wc.ma y. sav that- 
this tree came before < Accfi sei^ ^but not . whether tree 
as such , came before any seed was. to, be_“een._ 

But these are by no means the ' only matters in 

wliich man is rendered poAverless to trace their 

Exact begin- absolute beginnings. The case of 

nings of pliilo- pbilosophical speculations also fonus 
sophical, -tneo- , , . Xt, • n 

r'l e s ar c - u n- ^ rough analogy to tliem.l it is equally 

known- impossilile to trace the exact person 

who first, without being influenced in the least by his 
predecessors — not to speak of liis contemporaries — 
invented a particular theory either in philosophy or 
in science'. The difilculiy in deciding whether Idealism 
-orBealism struck the human fancy first is by no means 
lesser than the one encountei-ed in deciding between the 
similar rival claims of the tree and the seed.\ Again, 
emiously enough, we often find that a particular 
theory enters simultaneously more than one human 
brain. Cliarles Darwin is generally recognised as 
the originator of the Evolution Theory. But it is 
now definitely loiown that Just liefore Darwin pub- 
lished his wonderful hypothesis, certain other persons 
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had also dimly hit upon the same idea; the Aeory, 
in other words, ■w.'i^ jilready ‘ in the air "when 
Darwin expressed it in clear definite language. 
William James’ peculiar theory concerning the 
emotions is famous; but students of psychology knoiT 
very well that Lange, a professor on the continent, 
had hinted at this verj’’ theory at about the 
same time. The reason why in all these and 

many other similar cases, the same idea is found 
to be suggested simultaneously to more than one 
man is that every inventor of an apparantly new idea 
owes much to the influence of his predecessors in the 
world of knowledge. Consequently, when common 
influences work on different minds, tliere is no 
wonder that analogous ideas are propounded by more 
than one man at about the same time. Our discus- 
sion so far has made it abundantly clear that no one 
man„can-eveiv..be^easonably xredited -witli. Jba ving 
been the sole inventor and j)ropouncler of any parti- 
cular philosophical or scientific theory. He,^ight 
haye .expressed in-definite-and clear- language _what 
be fore wnsjague a nd only.dimly-grasped. na y, mo re, 
he might have enhanced it, might have examined, 
investigated and brought to light some hitherto 
unnoticed aspects of the old problem— Jjut, for all that, 
Ave maj’’. yet i^afely.say^th at w ithout the help^pf the 
results attained_by his prede cessor s Jie could-not_haA’'e 
propounded the tlmoiy that we now^ jSnd credi ted_,to 
his name. It is diffieulf to believe that Newton, 
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Galileo, Danvin, Bopc or any oilier inventor wouM 
have been, able to bring forth the theori»*s (hat tle'v 
have actually invented, had each of them bmi born 
a thousand years before his proper time. 

Certain things emerge out clcjirly from this. Il 
is novr obvious that in order to, achieve our main 
obiectintliistrpilisc, to wit, to liovo 
tke Study of the gra^P examine 

pre-Berkelcyan critictilly the pllilosophy of Bi.sliop 
philosophers. Q^orge Berkeley, wo must study to a 

certain extent the sy.stems propounded by bis philo- 
sophical predecessor.^!. Berkeley without Ins pretle- 
cessons we have little to do with. It is the Berkeley 
of the 1,8th century, who came after a long line 
of philosophical thinkens had already offered their 
quota of intellectual investigation into problems at 
once deep and subtle, and in whom were unmistak- 
ably mingled the silent effects of his study of the 
different systems of the various pliilosopher.s that 
came before liim, the ‘ problematical Idealism ’ of 
Descartes, the ‘plain historic mcthcKT of John Locke, 
the Occasi onalism of Geulinx and Malebranche, the 
superb monistic philosophy of Spinoza, as well as 
those of a host of others ancient as well as modern- 
yeS^, it is this Berkeley who shall be the object of 
our critical study in the chapters to follow. 

It is at this stage, however, that a useful hix)t 
may be given to the reader before we embark on our 
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chosen task. It is often found difficult, especially 
by the beginner, to remember tlie systems of the 
different philosophers, the reason being that he is 
often confronted with a disconnected accoimt of the 
different pliilosophical systems. It is due to this that 
the history of philosophy often assumes the 
appearance of a collection of different unrelated units 
put together. But in such a narration on the part 
of a writer and a stud)*^ on the part of a^ reader the 
most important principle of evolution or develop- 
ment is invariably lost sight of. ( The history of 
phil osoph}’' is essentially the history of one contin- 
/'uous chain of' attempts on the part of different 
■ sji ^^sive thinkers to solve the main basic probl ems: 
un3erlyin ^ our v ery e xistence in th i s^ universe . , 
These attempts are certainly not unconnected, and 
when studied in the light of their interrelation 
form a most interesting account. The reader 
is therefore asked to view the follo'wing account of 
the pre-Berkeleyan modern European phUosophers 
in this light,” so that he will find it most easy to 
obtain a clear understanding of all the different 
systems as well as to remember them fully. He 


should especially look at the following account as . 
one continuous attempt to solve, t nte.r 'aita , two 
’chief problem.s — (i) na fare of mind and matter; 

(ii) and their relation to one another. 


Our study of the pre-Berkeleyan philosophers 
will begin with the philosophy of Rene D escartes . 
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the famous French philosopher. Desc;irtcs has very 
truly been called the founder and the father of 
Hene Des niodern European philosophy. It was 
cartes, his phi- his- svstcm and his pocailiar method 
losophy and his that gave, an. altogether, Ticw turn to. 
method.. philoscyphy, and sought to give it a 

sounder foundation tlian -svas ever given in the dark 
centuries immediate!}' proceeding him. It is very 
interesting to trace the steps of this most important 
philosophical experiment, and to examine liow far, 
if at all, it vras crowned with success. 

The method of Doscavtos cannot he undonstood 
firoperly unless one clearly bear.'^ in mind the state 
of philosophical studios immediately prcceeding him. 
'The field was then greatly occupied by vague specula 
tions, more or less groimdless suppositions, and con- 
fused notions concerning mind, matter and other 
important objects of metaphysical inqvur}'. The keen 
sight of the French scholar soon perceived that 
philosophy cannot really progi’ess on such uncertain 
foundation. He therefore resolved to wage a fierce 
battle against all those prevalent suppositions wliicli 
in his opinion had no sure foundation. This 
wonderful purge he sought to effect by means of his 
' pecediar methpd.of doul)tIng.ever}:.thing.._ He^ began’, 

. to doubt eveiyt bin g that sense^and imagination ever; 
conveyed to Ids 1)^ intcndiiig tlius-tou-each certain ’ 
simplest propositions which it would he impossible 
to doubt furtbei’.. His method was then to,.,deduce‘ 
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infere^ ce-i^Tth .luathemafical certainty from tliese 
most simple fundamental^ axioms, ^escartes,- as 
Weber remarks, yras primarily a mathematician and . 
nex^a pliilpsojplier. He was greatly fascinated by 
the certainties reached in mathematics which 
deduces greatest truths from simplest axioms, and 
wanted to apply this method to philosophy, thus 
intending to introduce in it certain conclusions in- 
stead of the then prevalent vague speculative ones. 
Novel and interesting as the Cartesian method „un- 
doubtedl}’^ is, its application too is^ no,less_wqrthy of 
careful attention and study on om';_part. The aim 
of Desmtes in applying' this method to philosophy 
was, as already remarked above, to discover.- certain 
simple fundamental prop^itions upon which, as upon 
the axioms in mathematics a whole superstructure 
of philosophical„laiowledge could be _sjdely and 
surely 'raised. 

Such a perfect foundation, at once surest and 
simplest, Descartes discovered when in the course of 
his universal scepticism he mrived ,at the problein 
ofrthe fixLqtence of — his— owxL,s e]f. . Tliis he could 
neither, deny .nor_even douWj for the very doubting 
and denying implies some one who doubts and ' 

■ denies. ‘Here, then, was a fii-m foundation for all 
future philosophy to rest safely upon. ‘ Je pensc 
done je suis ’ or ‘ Cogito ergo sum ’ was thus the 
Kmdamental axiom of the Cartesian philosophy. ‘ I 
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tliinfe saidl Descartes ‘ therefore I am ^ I ejast^ 
and can no-more doubt my oum existence, for even, as 
I am doubting.it, the existence of niy own self as the 
douhtor of this doubt is invariably presupposed. 

This, however, is only the foundation and the 
entire structure of human knowledge yet remains to be 
erected. Here Descartes’ progress Tvould have certainly 
been blocked, had it not been for a strange procedui’e 
that he adopted. 1 find, he proceeds further, an 
idea within myself wliicli, I am sure, could 

" never have been produced by my own little 
.'•' self. TMs is the idea of the Infinite and perfect 
God. Such an idea could never owe its origin 
to an imperfect finite being like myself. It must' 
have therefore been put there in my brain by the* 
Infinite God -- -himself, and His existence is thus 
consequently established, for He must first exist 
ere he can put any .such idea in me. The exis- 
tence of one’s own self and the Divine Being ha'vdng 
thus been arrived at, as he believed, with perfect 
certainty, he now proceeds, to deal with the existence 
of the vast m aterial world we perc eive every minute 
around us. This, now concludes at once, must, 
be r eal sinc e all_ o ur kn owledge and ideas ^f^it owe 
their ori^n to God, and He, aperfect beingaslfc is, 
win certainly noFdec^ive xm. 

^ Pora detailed elucidation of this very important 
Cartesian principle, vidtjnfra B o_oIcJ[ I I,_C hap_,_I. 
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It was thus that Descartes sought to establish 
by ‘certain’ proof tlie existence of liis three reahties, 
God or the„ Jnfinite blind; the finite mu n . • 
human mind or soul as it is often Dualism 


called; and thirdly the body^ or matterj It follows 
from tliis that principally there are only two basic kinds 
hf reahties into wliich all tliat exists and ever existed, 
the entire choir of heaven and furniture of earth may 
be divided, — ^mhid-or. soul, and body or matte r, blow 
|[t IS here, that .tlia question naturally jraisesjts head 
as, to the, nature ,of..,tliese„two._opposite reahties and 
their relation _ towards one another.. Descartes’ 
contribution to the solution of this most impoifant 
metaphysical problem is singular in its importance, 
and has for ever been a constant target of attack on 
the part of suceessive writers on this subject. 
Descartes maintained that these two reahties are 
entirely distinct from and opposed to one another 
and have absolutely nothing in common save probably 
tlie fact of existence. Matter, with him, is what' 
mind is not, and what matter' is not . IJThis 

doctrine of Descartes that"^ mind and mtitter, the two 
basic reahties of this' universe,' are entirely opposed 
‘to one another, is Jmown in philosophy as the Cgi±e,- 
sian puahsm.| The essential attribute of mind is^ 
consciousness and of matter, extension. There is no 
consciousness out of mind ( i. e. in matter ), and 
there is no mind without consciousness. Consequent- 
ly there exists, in the opinion of the French 
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philosopher, neither any absolute atom nor any 
empty space, for the former implies a body without 
any extension and the latter, extension "without any 
body in it. The nature of mind is thus adequately 
summarised for him in the attribute of eousciousness 
while of matter in extension. ""iMatter is extended 

t 

thnconscious substance, while mind is unextended 
1 conscious substance. i 

A fe"w "words will oertainl}' not be out of place 
here if devoted to Descartes’ theory of sense-percep- 
, tion. <As the spirit "was declared to 
perception, he a sub.stance that was the bearer ot 
^ sli spiritual attribute.s, so matter "was to be the 
bearer of all the material attributes, Wliat wo — i. o. 
}j oar senses — imnmdiately perceive is only- the 
attritoesjof matter, and not the matter itself,^ The 
thing m itself, the ding an nch of Immanuel Kant, 
the substance'" proper in which all the attribute.s 
resided, is never an object of perception. Now, 

, tliese attributes of matter, Descartes oivided in t"ffO 
parts — primary qualities secondary qualities^ 
‘While the secondary qualities exist onlj' in 
our mi^ds, tire primary qualities exist really in 
matter,"' and our ideas ( i. e. our sense-impi'essions ) 
in^« the case of these latter are th e ectvpes of the 
originals existing in each material object^ndependent- 
ly of our perception.1 



v/ Every tiring as vre know has both a good and 
a bad aspect, and so has the Cartesian Dualism. 
Thus, in spite of anything that may . r> , 
be urged regarding the defects of this mate of flie Crr- 
doctriiie, it must be admitted that for Dualism. 
xU its numerous and obvious set-backs, the Cartesian 
ohilo.sophy furnished great benefits to the progress 
>f philosophical studios at that particular time. 
Philosophy made an immense advance in the hands 
•f Ilene_Descartos — far greater an advance than wa.s 
fade in centurie.s before him. No science can proceed 
'oll, and not much can be augured in its favour, 

' it does not define its terms properly, so as to leave 
0 ground for any confusion between the most vital 
jjects of its .study. The dear clean-cut definitions of . 
ind and matter as conceived by. Desca^s helped 
uch to rid the philosophical speculations of many 
nfused suppositions and _ notions regarding either 
thesj. His definition of tlie soul as an unextended ‘•' 
nscious being at once purged out many hazy 
iterialistic notions associated xvith it before him; 
d similarly xvas the idea of matter divested of all its 
^e and confused spiritualistic associations. Besides, 

' importance that he placed in the self-consciousness, 
ping as it did to clear off the equivocations and 
stical notions from the concept of the ammo or 
soul, prepared the way for the modern empirical 
chology wliich now principally holds the field, 
ce his age, ,the, importance of his introspoctivje,- 
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standpoint has been unhesitatingly recognised by^ 
one and all. In fine, the importance and the virtue of 
the Cartesian philosophy can ' be summarily grasped 
when it is remembered that it is the author of this 
fruitful philosophy that has been unanimously 
acclaimed as tlie father-, .and the, founder ._of jnodern . 
philosophy. 

On the contraiy, however, its virtue raust_-not 
make^us blind to its defecjts and we must never 
lose sight of the fact that though the ^Meditations 
of Descartes brought about an immense advance in 
the pliilosopliical studies, it was by no means an 
unmixed advance. The. benefits it conferred . brought 
in their train other^new defects. Fonnerlx_.nnnd-and- 
matter, the two f undam enfal elements, were,i.n-thc 

absent,.. of, jclear definiti on^, often iinwittingly 

confused together, the qualities being often attributed 
to one that properly belonged to the other. But now, 
on the other hand, they were set too much in oppo 
'Ion to onu other; so . much, so, that they were 
dared to be absolute contradictories. The result 
is that the *Res Cogitans' as well *as ths 
ntensa' were soon found to be impossible unreal 
istractions; Matter was defined -to be- extended 
leonscious substance. But does not this definition 
ave out the equally important attribute of energy 
• force, that was to play so important a part in the 
ibsequent speculations ? Is not this an instance of 
arrying the principle of simplicity and clearness to an 
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unjustifiable extent ? Again, as Gassendi and Arnold 
rightly asked, is con sciousness the only attribute of 
the soul ? Besides, Avhat is one of the most im- 
portant objections urged against the Cartesian 
Dualism, iLmatter. and mind, body and soul, are in 
reality so entirely opposed to one another as to have 
jdjsplutely jiothing is^common, iow can any inter- 
action, any reciprocal reaction between the two be ever 
explained ? But it is clear as daylight that such 
interactipn does take place every moment of our life. 
Descartes himself had perceived the difficulty. The 
different stat^ of the body _ do produce affections in 
the soul; and the soul too in its turn does guide the 
body with a view to its Aveiiare, and does produce 
motions in it in accordance with its Avill. How is 
this rendered possible ? It was the greatest 
condemnation of the Cartesian philosophy that it 
could not satisfactorily explain this interaction 
between mind and matter. We shall soon trace the ; 
attempts made by the succeeding ■writers towards 
the solution of this most important problem. 

An impartial and reasonable critic of the 
Cartesian philosophy will, however, gladly admit 
that in so far as the reform in the method and 
general outlook of philosophical inA'estigation is 
concerned, the Cartesian philosophy stands on solid 
ground and can neither be assailed on this point nor 
suffer its virtue to he belittled. The advent of the 
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Cartesian pliilosopliy was unmistakabl)' nn advent 
of free thinking, reason, and independence. It Avas 
a counterblast to all blind faith in traditional theories, 
as well as to a blind reverence for authority. In spite ol 
any thing tliat may be said regarding ' the virtue or 
otherivise of the details of the definition.s ofiered by 
the Father of modern philosophy, there is no doubt 
that in themselves they arc a clear proof of their 
author’s courage and independence of thought, of liis 
fearless opposition to tradition, and ,of his bold 
repudiation of unreasonable authority. And so far 
as this refom is concerned, so for as it is interpreted 
as a clarion adl to freethought, it undoubtedly 
; furnished incalculable benefits to the progress of 
philosophical studies. 

It vrill certainly not be out of place if 
we pause here a little tp consider tbe relation 
Descartes and of our Tauthor to the Father of the 
Berkeley modern European philosoply, and 
to examine the influence of the Cartesian philosophy 
OA’cr the Irish Bishop. Berkeley like Locke and 
others borrow'ed much from the French philosopher. 
In fact, as Beid maintained afterwards, from Desea^.s 

_Berkeley„aud__even_itIumejt_is.all_a co ntinu ous 
deYelopment_,of __one- system of philos ophy. 
can clearly trace the stid ct Cartesian Dualism ■ 
in the philosophy - of ^ „ ^Berkeley; ' and his 

1 Vide, infra Book III Chap I* 
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d efinitio n, o f., the soul has_inucli in . common, with 
the Cartesian one. The introspective standpoint so 
prominent in Berkeley is'hdtEng if not Cartesian in 
origin; w'hile even a cursory perusal will hring out the 
fact that Clogito ^go sum holds a prominent place 
in the Berkeleyan treatises as ^rell., . Aga in, th e^^ 
abs ol ute i nertn ess of matter ' i s a result oL. the 

Cartesian influence. Of course, it is never meant 

that Berkeley differs in no important respect from 
Descartes. There are many — some at least among 
them being major — differences between tlie two 
philosophers, which will be pointed out as we 
proceed with our work. What is meant is only 
that in spite of. these di fferen ce s t here is much in 
Berk^ey^ that__is Cartesian in natui-e and origin. 
In fine, we may say that roughly speaking,^ the 
Ber kele yan philosophy is more .or less ..a n„ intelligent 
attempt to., .render, the Cartesian philosophy more 
consistent 

We have already seen above how the strict 
dualism between mind and matter, which wras the 
central theme of the philosopliy The Cartesian 
of Descartes, rendered an3’' School- The 

explanation of the interaction between Occasionahstic 
mind nnd matta- imposaibfe. TJia 

difficulty was so obvious and the objection 
.so fatal to the Cai'tesian Dualism that the urgent 
necesfaity of finding out some solatiou or other was 
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soon perceiyed by the followers of Descartes, or the 
Cartesians as they are often called. Now, the_real 
solution would have been to _alter the dogmat ic 
unreal definitions themselves, taking one^s_ jtand on 
the firm rock of everyday practical' experience'.' ^ But 
it took centuries to do so. (The immediate followers 
of Descartes, prominent among whom were 
INIalebranche and Geulinx, wanted both to stick to 
the dogmatic definitions of the master as well as to 
explain the fact of experience. They therefore 
invented a novel theory that every time there is any 
interaction between mind and matter, it is really God 
who intervens and brings about” the result, eithen-of- 
these two only serving as an occasion for Him J:o_do_ 
so. Thus, for instance, when at the time of each 
sensation, raodificatioi^ in the body produce effects 
in the mind, the bodily affections do not directly and 
immediately affect the mind, but only serve as an 
occasion for God to intervene who finally brings 
about the result in the mi nd; the reverse happening 
in all voluntary actions when the soul affects the 
body. This theory is technically known by the name 
of Occ asio nalism. 

Such a hypothesis, however, can never be expect- 
ed to succeed in serious philosophical studies. It 

Failure of tie .attempt to* substitute 

Occasionalifiti c .unwarranted superstitious beliefs in 
school. pPjce of reasoned arguments. Accord- 

ingly, it was soon' in the fflds and ultimately 
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thrown out. It^ in fact, never commanded many 
followers, and short-lived as it was destined to be, 
was, s oon accorded a decent burial. It virtually 
imphed that man is but a nominal cause of 
the movements in . his own body, the real cause 
being God himself. It is thus worthless not 
only metaphysically but ethically too. Besides, 
there is another strong objection to the Occasionalis- 
tic pliiloBophy. The intervention of . God was 
suggested because matter w'as considered impotent to 
affect immediately the finite mind; but is , not ] 
himself after all a spirit or^mind, though an Infinite 
one ?„ How can, then, matter and the Infinite Spirit 
interact ? The same old question thus crops up again. 


The Occasionalistic philosophy thus failed to 
solve satisfactorily the problem of the relation and 

interaction betw^een mind and matter. The Materialisoi 
Hobbes and other materiahsts of his of Hobbes. 


school offered a solution on quite • a different line. 
While the Cartesians held -that matter was inert, the 
only power residing in the spirits, the^ materialists 
turned the tables and argued that matter alone’ 
possessed all_ power. 3lQtion,was the ce&al theme - 
of„the,philos6phy_oLHobbes. The act of perception 
which was looked upon The Cartesians as an 
instance, of the interacti^ between miind an d matter, ' 
Hobbes attempted to explain on purely materialistic 
lines. The Hobbists thus attempted to solve'' the 
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Cartesian difficulty by attempting to eliminate one 
factor of the duality itself. But sucli an explan- 
ation, "wliicli besides attempted to take away all power 
from the spirits, could never really be acceptable to 
the philosophical world. Some more reasonable 
solution of the problem had therefore to be offered, 
and the philosophical world was soon favoured Vith 
the introduction into the field of the famous .subtle 
system of philosophj'^ propounded by Benedict 
Spinoza. 

- Spinoza has rightly been declared the central 
' thinker of the seventeenth centuiy. |lt is in hi*^ 

The Superb we Can trace a sincere 

Monism of attempt to reconcile the different 
Spinor.a. antagonistic systems of thought that 
othei^dse appeared quite impossible to reconeik^ 
His was the great mon istic system, that attempted 
' to do away with dualism of all sorts, and wliich, iru 
i its maintainance of only one ultimate substancei in 
its theory of immanent causation, as well as in its 
high thinking and deep reasoning can Tvell stand on 
a par with the famous Advaita philosophy of Shree 
Shankaracharya in India. Spinozism in all it.s 
branches is far and wide, and we shall here supply 
only a barest outline of those of its aspects that 
directly concern us in this place. 

"While Descartes had on the one hand defined 
substance as that vrhich needs notliing beyond it- 
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^pelf for its existence, he, on the other hand, somewhat 
inconsistently admitted the existence of a pliyality 
of substances. ISfow, strictly speaking, Cartesian 

.such a sub.stance can only be ^ne. dnalisni repudi- 
[The material world in the Cartesian 
'philosophy camiot really be termed a substance: 
since it adinhtedlj'' depends^on God for its, existence. I 
Bpinoza at once boldly corrected the inconsistencj’", 
and maintained aocordinglj’’ that there is in reality 
one and only one substance; and that all the other 
things are hut jfs moc/ai and not different ‘ sub- 
.stances INlind and matter wci*e therefore_no longer 
two different antagonistic substances absolutely 
opposed to one another, but only two different 

Jjho ^<in7e hZt,hstaTiCt:.\ "With this basic proposition 
Spinoza attempted to ' solve the Cartesian puzzle 
of the interaction between mind and matter, by 
repudiating altogether the .'strict dualisni itself. 

G.od, in the Spinozaistie metaphysics, i.s.,tho only 

pubsttince and ha.s infinite attributes ' of which we 

loiow only two, xiz, tliongh t and Spinoza’s 

extension. These attributes are doctrine of 

further modified tliu.s foi-ming the immanent 
, , . ,, , cauHalJtJ^ 

various things and beings tJiat we see 
■around ns in this univer.«e. Extension, when 
modified, forms the bodies, while the minds are the 
modes of thought. Eo leap from the one attribute * 
to the olher is po.ssible in the opinion of Bpinoza.- 
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Uo therefore I'ojects all attempts at rxplainln" the 
iiiaterial phenomena hy the mental or the vice versa. 
j\g‘Un, Spinoza’s treatment of tlie <’nn‘-a! n*lation 
deserves special attention on our part. \Vhen he 
maintains that all the oh](‘rts of otjr evj>i*riene<* in 
this univei'se are ultimately eausecl hy Oo<i and are 
notliing Init modes of the Divine* Suhstanee, his 
statement has a verj* peculiar meatiin". Jn the 
ordinar}’ parlance the c*:nise is generally siij)}>osefl to 
be different from its effect. With Spinoza, however, 
the things arc not different from their cau.«e the 
God. He is, in other words, not only the efticient 
cause of, the universe, hut the fmmoTicnf cause 
as weU.^ How, suchfn view that the entire 

1 Advaita philoaopticr.** of flio Shunkamcliarva Bcliool 
bold a similar view, which they express hy declarinR that 
God (or the Brahman as they call it.1 is not only the 
•nimitta karapa (the ‘efnejent canso' ) of this universe, 
hut the Upadana karana ( the immanent cause ) as well. 
They adduce in illustration of these causes the case of 
the potter aud his pots, where the p_otter,i 5 only the efficient 
cause of the pots, while the clay ichich cannot be taid 

to bt different from the jiofs, is their Upadana or immanent 
cause. 

Besides the theory of immanent causation, there are some 
more points of agreement between Shanltarachmrya and 
I^oza. Both maintain that ultimately there is only onf 
su stance, as also place an equal importance in the intuitive 
or direct form of knowledge, in which the finite soul is 
smd to come in direct contact with the ultimate realitv 
that he worships* 
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Tuiiverse — including the ordinary inanimate things 
of every day experience such as the stones, pots, 
books and the like — ^is not different from its 
creator the God, .is at once strange and shocldng to 
the ordinary man. Accordingly, Spinoza was 
actually denounced as a black atheist, and a foul 
cmemy of the prevalent religion, i 


The above succinct account of the great philo- 
sophy of Spinoza -will easily bring home to tlie 
reader’s mind the advantages it points of 
possessed over the previous systems. criticism, 
jt g special virtu e, as compared with the Cartesian 
philosophy, consisted in^ realising boldly that 
thought and extension do not necessarily, presuppose 
t wo diff ere nt su bs tance s. 'But..uhfo rtunatel y he st iU. 
'held^f ast to the Cartesian conception ,of,th e bo dy, as 
mere, .extension _ ai^ of the soul as^ no more than _ 
-thought. Besides, there is another” objection urged 

against him. jf He attributes to one and the same 
! . . - 
’ .‘substance two absolutely contradictoiy qualities, * 

.extension and non-extension, consciousness and 

^unconsciousness. Does he not thereby violate the 

daw of contradiction'^? Again, all may not see him „ 

‘eye to eye regarding his identity hypothesis, while 

one learned critic has actually accused him of having 

confused the psychological problem of tlie relation 

between mind and body with tlie epistemological 

Iii’oblem between knowledge and its objects. ^ But ^ 

1 SeCiIIoffdinp', History of modern PhilosopJty Yol. 1. P'311. 
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bj ^ far the jp^ost important peculiarity of -the. 
Spinozaipic system tliat greath' influenced through 
reaction the subsequent development of philosophi- 
cal thought -was his extreme insistence ___on- 
the Absolute One ■ndth the consequent disregard 
oftheindh-iduality of finite individualsr Hpjnpza 
IS tlierefore rightly accused of having _ sacrificed -the 
many on the alter of the One. . .But the. reaction to 
such a thorough-going denial of tlie individuality of 
tie finite beings ivas naturall}’- an equall}’^ strong one 
as IS seen in the subsequent plnlosophy of Leibruz.' 
he latter, as^ ive shall soon see, maintaiiiedltlm" 

^ ~P. individualiti’' of all finite beings as strongly 
a.- lus greatjpredecessor had denied it 

V ^ ' '' 

of tliese as ivell as some 
' ec ^ lu the philosophy of Spinoza that 

'I be ^onadolopy cd an easy wa)"- for the advent of 

of Lei^bniz. the Leibnizian iMonadologv, ndiich 
- np ec to combine 'whatsoever ivas good in tlie 
vanous systems that preceeded it Spinoza 

betwi;r 

liic A I'f^conciiing it to 

lusown doctaneofmojad., F,™ the Certeeinue 

■cttr-T - definition of Substance, and 

un 'll u” odapt this too — though i-atlier 

chief merit 

cone^’ ^i^?-??rijeine _iinpoi-tance of the 

neriected^bv ’''Idch^ un'^ympathetically 

m^icctedjiy the premous philosophei;7“ ' 
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According to Leibniz -VTliatever exists must) 
be indmdual. Reality li es on ly in such, absolute^ 
in^viduals.. These individuals are, further, by no| 
means in intercommunication with, one anothei'j 
though., each of them has an internal unity o^its ownj 
The universe, in other words, is, to Leibniz, a 
cos mopolitan re public of segragatecl . and. absolutely 
unrelated individuals, having a perfect internal unity 
mjthemselves. .'‘Indeed, _ as if to compensate for the 
absence of external relations, the internal unity is 
held to be so perfect tliat all the changing states of 
each individual are declared to bo internally related, 
and regulated according to definite laws by_the help 
of which we can, - given siifficient - knowledge of a 
monad, predict ah. its future states, y 


This .absolute self-containelT individual wherein 
' and wherein alone true reality resides according to 
I Leibniz is teclmically termed by liima'monad’. Eacli 
' thing in this universe is composed of infinite monads. 

; Their chief characteristic j^he possession of force,, 
rfhe ultimate ground of -all ' motion. Though' 


particular motions jnjght.originate and cease, the force , 
remains constant. According to the Leibnizian' 
definition, this force or energy is “that in the present 


state of things which brings about a change in tlie 
future.” ' " • 


We now come to tlie most important portion of 
the Leibnizian monadology. To Leibniz, all nature 
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is animat^. Every ^oyect in this universe consists 
of infinite monads which are the same in regard to 

Berkeley and essential nature, but differ only 
Leibniz arrive in their degree of development. The 

conckSons^°’^^ monad; but the body 

too is composed of countless 
monads. Leibniz thus attempts to do away with 
the Caiiesian dualism. Matter, foi- liim, is essentia^Uy^ 
unreal; for, wlmtever appears to us as inert mattei- 
composed of monads, and hence 
ultimately spiritual in nature. TJie inert material- 
ness is only an appearance, . due to the lack of 
proper development on the part of some monads. 
M e thus find that Berkeley and Leibniz finally end 
^^ith juialogous conclurions regarding the existence 
of matter, though they neither take their start from 
a common position nor folloAv a common method. 

The.chief^difiiculty. tliat presented itself to the 
advocate of umversal monadology w as thi s; ILtlic 
Thehypothesis “^o^ads in this_ .universe _are. really 

^‘^'connection, are, to^^ 

harmony. Leibniz’s own most famous^Spres 

Sion, without any ‘wind ows’ to admit 
, element if so, Imw are we to explain 
t e agreement _ an4 intercpur.qe_tha t w e actually 
hnd in this universe„between the “Afferent monads r 
l^ibniz attempted to answer this veiy important ' 
fatal question by means of his hypothesis of 
pre-established harmony’. ^The agreement found 
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in this universe is the result o£ the harmony planned 
and maintained betn^^een them by'^’tlie "Thfinite 
Greator.| The_agre^ent and tlie intercoui’se are not 
due to voluntaiy actionsjon tlie^art'“bf, the different 
monads. In fact, they only appear to interact. 
Theii*„..agi'eement is all. stage, managed, the real 
.actor,..and_manager standing behind the scene. 

The reader has in the above account a very brief 
outline of the Leibnizian monadolog3^ But even 
from this summary account, it is ^ critical estf- 
obviou.s that such a doctrine cannot mate of the 
satisfy critical readers. The. doctrine.. Leibnizian 
of pre-establishe d harmony is only ® 

an instance of confusing theolopcal beliefs based on 
faith with philosophical arguments based on reason. 
Besides, tliis is not .jexplaining...the agreement ._anxl 
intern ction„,betvrecn . the .different ..monads— e. g. the 
body-monad.s . and_ the soul monad — but rather 
explaining it away. |[ItJs only -a modified- ■form..of 
Ogeasionalism_with thi^diference .that while .in .the 
latter, God was held..^tp mteiwen^^veiy time an 
interaction took place, .in the I^ibnizmn doctrine He 
is held to intervene. only once .viz. when creating the , 
. jnpiiads. It is not the voluntary activity of the ' 
soul fhat bi'ings about the changes in the body; it i'"> < 
all due to tlie pre-established harmony created by 
the Divine activity.? It is thus obHous that Leibniz 
failed 310 less than the Cartesians to explain the 
central fact of the interaction between body and 
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soul, the Leibnizian monadology presents a 

picture of the universe as a vast assembly of 
absolutely unrelated individuals. But can such 'an 
account ever satisfy any serious thinker ? Do we 
ever find in practical life any parallel to this ? j In 
fact, the assumption of the total absence of all 
intercommunication whatsoever between the different 
monads was one of the greatest defects of the 
doctrine of monadologj’’, and brought in its train 
many other imfortimate consequences. Since the 
monads were declared to be windowless, and there- 
fore as having no access to any knoAvledge from 
outside by means of experience, all the knowle dge^ . 
and ideas that a mona d possessed must be held„toJ>0- 
innate in the_ strict sense of the , wurd. Such an 
absolute opposition to Empiricism could never l>e 
expected to outlive the attacks and criticisms 
■ levelled at it by others. Lastly, there is the same 
confusion in the Leibnizian monadologj' as in the 
philosophy of Descartes^ regarding the nature and 
, ’ plurality of substances; fif the individual monad^ 
are themselves absolute substances, completely sejlr^ 
contained, how can even God, an external being, 
be said either to create or destroy them t _ If ' 
jnonads.are themselves, Gods, can even a God create 
• other Gods ? If on the other hand, God is to have that 
power, which Leibniz undoubtedly granted and had no 
, courage to refuse in the face of a fierce opposition from 
the prevalent Christian religion, the individual 
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monads can no more be described as “ sel f-contained, 
^absolute in^viduals Laving absolutely _no_relations 
,to, anything ext ern al to, them ”, and monadplogy is at 
once overthrown. . We therefore conclude on the 
whole that ‘ the philosopher of universal concilia- 
tion in his attempt to reconcile pliilosophy 
and religion, monis m, and plura lism. Divine 
omnipotence and individual freedom, evolved only 
an internally inconsistent system wliich, notwith- 
standing the many advantages it possessed over the- 
Other systems, can in no way be said to have 
offered a satisfactory solution of the central meta- 
physical problems concerning the existence and 
nature ^fjthis universe. 

The Empirical philosophy of John. Locke, the 
Second Fou nder of Modern European philosophy, 
and the immediate philosopliical The Empiricism 
predecessor of _George_^_ Berkeley, of John Locke, 
marks the advent of a school of philosophical 
investigation that was in more respects than one 
just the opposite of the one propounded by his 
contemporary on the continent. As Spinoza’s 
extreme Monism resulted in an equally onesided 
Pluralism of Leibniz, the extreme Rationalism of 
the latter was followed by a strong revival of Empi- 
ricism in the pages of the famous Essay on Human 
IJudersfanding— by John— Locke. ^ As has been 

^ For a preise meaning and definition of such terms as 
Empiricism and nationalism, see infra Bk, 1, Chap. III. 
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already shown above, the Leibnizian monadology 
advocated the Rationalistic tl.eo.Tin its strictest fo™, 
and lefused to admit even the least possibility of the 

n '■““■'■“S ••'"y fa-owledgo 

^ 1'° , a^porience. Having tims 

were ‘ the monads 

iveie compelled to have all their ideas strictly 

ndrhv ™‘' of knowledge 

lirdtler""” 1 '^-M'orience, bnt only 

eiShL:*r 

onee^'a’I; “t Jolm Locke marks at 

a stiange and a sh-ong contrast to the above 

Experience is ^^tionalism of tile continental IMona- 

ot'’“^r«S With Locke there wirTno 

knowledge. :»^iat.soever, tlie mind 

[from e:opsricncr'^dT''° its stock of idea<= ' 

Jwlienitis alone . ^Tlie soul 

and ernmv n" Wank 

jainlo r^a, a " emnt7 a a a 

^ cabimite and the like. “ Let 

voSc?". - - -y. 

comes it to be fumisho!rv’'’’wh 
vast Store, Tvliich the busy und that 

^^an has painted on it with^ i^oundless fancy of 
variety ? AVhennp li •*. u almost endle.ss 

a-ni WleIg:r^:\;L '‘"''““als »*-aon 
J-P tins I answer-. in one word 
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from EXPERIIDXCE; all our Icnoivletlge 

;i?^.foun(locl, and fj'om that- it uUimately derives 
itself.” ^Tt is extreme insistence on experience 
a-! (lie only sour<‘o of all lumian kno\Ylcdge, that has 
hi’cught to Locke the title of the Father of the 
ICnglisli philo.sopliy of Exp erience. ‘ 

^lii.s Experience, the only .source of all human 

knowledge, Js furtlier di.stingui.slu'd l)y Locke into 

_ , , two chief sorts. Experience i.s either 

Two sorts of ' - , - s , , 1 

TixperioncctScn external or intei^al; and wlnle some 

.sdtion uikI lie- ideas are received by means of 

flection. itanx'jtioiu, otliers enter the human 

mind by me.'ins o f rpjhoti on, or .i^nti-ospection a.s 

t he modern psycliologist would style it. The mind 

iuis the experience of all external objects by means 

/of the former source,^ .while of it.s own operations 

))y the lattei" otjtb Sdii^aiwn and rcjlcction, ara 

t/ius tite only two sourers of human knowledge., 

“ The understanding seems to me not to have the 

least glimmering of any ideas which it doth not 

receive from one of these two.”" 

The word ‘ idea ’ occurs very frequently 
in the phliosophieal treatises of Locke, Berkeley, 
Limne and others. It is therefore important to 
!cn'o\r“.what this vital term stands for in the 
writings of each of these. As for Locke’s use ot 


^ Essay, 11, i, 2. 


“ Essay, II, i, 5. 
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the terra, it "was the widest of all; the term signify- 
t ing to him, in his o^Yn simple words “ whatsoever 
is the object of the understanding when a man 
- thinks ”, or in still simpler words “ whatsoever it is 
that the mind can be employed about in thinking. ’ 

' Berkeley later on attempted rather arbitr.irily to 
restrict this wide use of the term only to the mentally 
picturable objects." 


! 

j 


Locke distinguishes ‘ ideas ’ or the objects of 

thought into two kinds — Simple and Cpmplex. 

Simple ideas are those in the recep- 

Simple and whereof the mind is only 

Complex ideas ._ , 

passive (and) wliereot tno 

mind caimotjnake one t o it self, nor have any idea 

which does not wholly consist of them The mind 

can neither make nor de.stroy even a single one. of 

tliese^ simple ’ ideas. \ The ‘ complex ’ ideas, on the 

other hand, are formed by the mind itself by 

arbitrarily combining such simple ideas. 1 The 'min^ 

is consequehtly"''acrive in the formation of __the3e 

ideas and not merely passive as in the former_ 

Instances of simple ideas are those of colour, sound, 

solidity, percep^]^ pleasure, pain, power, unity* and 

tlie like; while of the complex, those of I sub.stance 

relation, space, time, infinity and others like these. 

It is, however, his view regarding the nature anc 
existence of the material substance which has foiu^ 
^ Ibid 1, i, 8. ^ See, further infra Bk. II, Chap. V, 
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''expression in the Essay, that has a special and 

important bearing upon our present study. A tiling' 

'srith the author of the famous Essay, 

is not a mere combination of its Locke’s concep- 
• ^ i*»* •• 1 tion of tlic* 

pei-ceived qualities, as it was later Material Sub- 

on with, Berkele}’; it is, on the stanch 
contraiy, tlie combination of such 
qualities_2Jlus tlie concept of some unperceived matei-ial 
substratum of these, qualities. “ The mind being, as 
I have detJared, furnished with a great number of 
the sinqde ideas conveyed in by. the senses, as they 
are found in exterior tilings, or by reflection on its 
own operations, talces notice also, that a certain 
numbe r of jthese simple ideas go constantly J og efh nr; 

whidibeing ^resunied to belong to one thing 

are called, so united in one subject, .by oi^c^name;' 
which, by inadvertency, we are apt afterward to talk 
of and consider as one simple idea,' which indeed is a 
complication of many ideas together; ^because, as I 
have said, not imagining liow these simple ideas can 
.subsist by themselves, • we accustom ourselves to 
.suppo.se..S.Qjne s^bstrqfUTn wherein' they do subsist, 
and from which they do result, which therefore we 
call subsiance.l So that if any one wiU examine 
himself concerning his notion of pure substance in 
general, he will find he has no other idea of it at , 
all, but only a supposition of he Joiows lio^^^at 
support of such qualities winch are capable of 
producing simple ideas in .us; which qualities are 
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commonly called accidents. . .The idea, then, to liavp. 
to yliich ^-e give tlie general name sub.stance, being 
nothing but the suppo.«^od, but unknovn, stipport of 
tho.se qualities we lind cxi.sting, which we imagine 
cannot subsist «»ne rc mb^tantc, without .sometliing 
q support them, we call that support auh^ttaniia^ 
which, according to the true import of the word, is, 
m plain Engh.sh, standbg undei-, or upholding 


The lather unusual length of the pa.=;sage quoted 
aW from Locke’s Essay is amply justified bv the 
extreme miportance that attaches to it in view of the 
subsequent treatment of this same problem of the 

^^osoplues of Berkeley and Hume. A careful 
to 1 f • r ^ the reader 

rpi — , — not based on ex-pe rience. 

xilG tlSSluncd ^ — .. .. — * — —■I . 

by iis- .VP f ^^ubstance is never perceived 

comuellcrlt contraiy, intellectually 

compeUed to admit its eidstence bocause ive cannot 

point w" tlrejn-esance of tins 

e^^i^oinitb of fl-e inipoisMity' of 

J.^42g!eJia_^ga;ned mateiial sul)staiic.o tl.„t , 
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/Berkeley relied _on.fo 3 :.snpport. in his famous attaek 
7)rt tlie doctrine of-tlie unknown-materi'al substanca' 


Locke’s views regarding some of our other ideas 
are also important and worthy of note. |Hc of* 
course claims to trace the origin of Xiocko’s 
each one of our ideas from experience, doctrines oftlie’ 
but in the actual process he invariabl}'- 
assumes much that is not given in human experience.]; 


As for die idea of ^our own self, he believes..that, we' 
are_intuitively conspi_ous„.of,.oui'. own,existencej.and_„ 
that neither canjiny. proof be .given nor is.it, heeded 
to" estaHj.% our , existence.... “Experience, , then,... 
convinces us that we have an 
of our own existence, ' and an internal infallible 
pereeptidh that we are”.^ | Locke similarly traces , 
the origin of our idea of God to another intelleetol 
necessity. We Icnow intuitively that ‘whatever had a 
begmhihg must be produced b}’- . something else’; . 
tlienee we conclude that God exists. “Thus .from the 
consideration of ourselves, and "what we infalliblj' 
find in our own constitutions, our reason leads us 


of tlie -mon-einpirical intellt'ctnal necessity involved in 
the formation of such vital concepts as that of the self 
and material substance, that justifies the remark of the 
critics that Locke's Essay is after all only au inconsistent 
exposition of the philosophy of Empiricism. 


1 Essay, IV, ix, 3. For an adequate account of Locke's 
doctrine of the nature and existence of oiir own self, see, 
infra Bk III chap 1. 
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to the knowledge of tliis certain and evident truth, 
that there is an eternal, most ‘powerful, and 
most knowing Being, which whether any one will 
please to call God it matters not”.^ 

> Locke admits the possibility of the formation 
of abstract general ideas; and attempts to trace even 
the origin of these from the simple ideas perceived 
by us through our senses. Such abstract general 
ideas, however, being only ‘the creatures of the 
understanding’ are denied the real existence tluit 
belongs to the things actually perceived by us. 
Berkeley later on levelled a fierce attack on this 
doctrine of abstract ideas as advocated by Locke." 
As for his tlieorj’’ of sense-perception, Locke liears 
a close resemblance to Desrartes. Both maintain 
w'hat is known ,as the Bepresentarive theory of 
perception, accoi'cling to wlurb our senses perceive 
immediately not the niaterial object itself but only 
our onm idea of it which, however, is alleged to be 
an exact copy or representation of the original. 

we immediately perceive on this theory is thus 
only the attributes of matter and not the thing 
itself. Locke further distinguishes-with Descartes- 
these material attributes into prhnary and secondaiy 
qualities,- ascribing to_ the former an existence 


1 Ibidt IV, X, 6. 

2 See further Book I, chap IV. 
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independent of perception ’while den 3 dng it to 
tlie latter. ^ 

We have thus summarised above the famous 
vie'ws held by the immediate predecessor of George 
Berkeley regarding those important metaphysical 
problems that chiefly concern us here. We had 
begun our liistorical introduction 'with the philosophy 
of Descartes, the first founder of ’ Modern 
European pliilosophy, and have concluded it with 
an account of the doctrines advocated by John Locke 
who has been acclaimed by some as the second 
great fovinder of the same. Of aU the philosophers 
survcj'ed by us, these two have a special importance 
Jn the eyes of an earnest student of the Berkeleyan\ 
philosophy. Berkeley borrowed much from both; , 
but, not being a blind follower, he also unhesitatingly , 
attacked them wherever he thought fit to differ from 
them. His attacks on, Locke’s material substance, 
on his distinction of . Jthe -material qualities into 
primary and secondary, as well as on his doctrine of 
abstraction are chiefly famous and very well known 
to the students of philosophy. In spite of its 
numerous defects, however, and in spite of the 
several criticisms levelled at it by almost aU the 
subsequent writers on pliilosoph}’’, it will have to be 

1 In -connection with Locke’s theory of perception 
and his classification of the qualities of matter, see, further 
Book III chapters IV and II respectively. 
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acknowledged by every impartial and reasonable 
critic that the Essay bas done a great service to the 
progi’ess of pbilosopliical speculations, by way of 
stimulating the thoughts of mankind; and tliere is 
no doubt that in its advocacy of free and indepen- 
dent thought, in its disdain of blind reverence for 
authoiit}', and above all in the various intei’esting 
views expressed in it in an honest plain manner 
upon the numerous subtle problems touching the 
study of metaphysics, it stands as a landmark in the 
histor)’^ of modem European philosophy. 


Such, in brief, was the philosoph}' of the gi'eat 
Enghsh Empirical pliilosopher, John Locke, whicli 
nded the field of metaphysical speculations when 
Berkeley entei'ed it "with a promise of a new contii- 
bution of his own. The Essay of Locke had already’’ 
come in vogue among the hteraiy circles when the 
youthful Immateriahst was preparing tlie gi'ound 
toi a development of his ot\ti inteipretation of the 
principles undertying tJiis universe. Berkeley’s 
chief aim was to reinteipret the tmphilosopliical 
commonsense conception olmaterM substance which 
vas only half-heartedty_ modified bj’’ the author of 
the Essay. Locke’s treatise contained tv'O most 
glaring inconsistencies, which were destined to prove 
ratal in the long run to his half-way docti'ines, tliat 
aimed at accomplishing the most difiicult task of 
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satisf3^jDg botli tlie comnionsense man as as 
the speculative philosopher. | While Locke declared, 
in most unambiguious terms, that Experience 
is the only soui’ce of all human, knovrledge, he, on 
the other hand, admtted, vdth obvious inconsistency, 
a nmnbei^ o f vit al concepts — one of the prominent ' 
among which was tliat of the nnperceived material 
sub^nce — that were admittedly impossible of any 
immediate experience on our part. Secondly, Locke 
maintained that the primaiy qualities exist realty in ‘ 
the thing ■without, while the secondary qualities qnlj'- 
in our minds, though the reasons for denying an * 
independent existence to the latter, hold, as was ' 
clearly proved later on by Berkeley, equally true 
in the case of the primaiy qualities too.j It was 
the presence of these eon.spicuous inconsistencies 
in the Essay of his immediate predecessor, that 
afforded to the ingeneous Irish Youth an easy 
yielding ground to strike against. Berkeley’s 
pliilosopty’^, as is apparant on a careful study, is 
throughout an attempt to _ demolish the .Locldan 
concept of the unpprceived material substratum of 
the ideas immediately perceived by us. Whether, 
however, he succeeded in this cherished aspiration 
of his, and whether the state of metaphysical 
speculations as Berkeley left it at the end of his 
career was in anj’- way superior to the one which 
he found on the eve of his intellectual life, or - 
whether, on the other hand, it was all the worse for 
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a pitiful 'want of a suitable substitute in place of the 
exploded material substratum of ideas, we ha'^e yet 
to see and shall be the chief object of our critical 
study in the pages to follow, for which the present 
chapter is only intended to serve as a preliminary 
introduction. 



CHAPTEE II, 


THE NATUltE OF REAETTY. 

Two main problems have been troubling 
pbilosophical thinkers of all nations and of all ages, 
since the veiy beginning of speculative thought; 
onOj jponcerning the source of j)ur knowledge, and'i^c 
the second, concerning the reality, of our experience- 
With the fomer is connected the age-long 
controversy between Empiricism and Rationalism; 
while, with the latter, the still more time-honoured 
controvei;sy Jbetween I^alism and Realism. We 
are here concerned immediately** with this latter 
alone, and shall discuss it briefly in some of its 
aspects. 

The question has again and again oecured 
to the speculative mind of mfin, as 
to whether all that we experience is 
real. Is all that we perceive and have experience 
of real in the very fonn in which we experience it ? 

Is it real in an}’’ sense, or is it a complete illusion ? 

Is it real in essence but unreal in appearance ? 

In all our expeiienee there appear two elements, 
Matter and Spirit. Are both of these real in the 
same sense ? I^es__matter. really exist, or is it in 
essence only spirit manifested ? If both are real, 
how are the two related ? Do we perceive matter 
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■wlien we hare any experience of a thing ? Or is it 
all a mere idea in our mind ? 

We words Idealism and HeaHsm have been 
.used in very different senses by different 
^ philosophers. But, it may on the 

whole be safely said that Idealism 
IS tlie name given to that philosopm- 
^ cal theory, whicli holds that in the ultimate sense 
matter possesses no real existence, the true.essence of 
all that exists being nothing but spiritual. There are 
different kinds of Idealism; but this much is common 
to all. While some Idealists (like Berkeley) 
maintain that matter has absolutely no existence 
in any sense, the “ thing ” that we appear to 
perceive being nothing, in reality, but a cluster of 
ideas, others hke Hegel and Schelling hold that 
matter has_ existence but only a relative one, aU 
of it being uU^meUj shf and in essence nothing but 
sphit. It is here that Reahsm as a philosophical 
theoiy is opposed to Ideahsm. I^Tiile the latter 
maintains um-eseivedly that matter does not exist, 
Realism holds that matter has as much real existence 
as spirit, and that the thing we perceive is not to be 
analysed into mere ideas in our mind. Realism too 
is of different kinds. HaturalJReahsm is the ..ci-ude 
common-sense theory that yeRirectly^ pei'ceivein 
.perception t he thing se nsed; while, according to the 
RepresentationaLJiealism of Loc ke ancLDes cartes, 
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I'wjhat jv^ immediately .perceive .is not the actual 
^^ing itself, bu^only our oavu idea of it, which, 
h owever, is de clared to _ be 'an exact copy of the 
|original thing existing without us. 

In the light of the above remarks, it will now 

be easily perceived that the Berkeleyan philosophy 

must properly be called Idealism „ , , 

, ^ • Berkeley urn 

and not Keahsm. |Even a cursory idealist 
glance at Berkeley’s theory sliows that wdiat he 
advocates is neither the Natural nor the Represen- 
tational Realism, for he maintains unreservedly that 
matter is absolutely non-c xisti»ig, any conception „of 
matter being to him. irrelevant, .i:eRiigu:mt and ..sel.f- , 
contradictory. What . really, exists is with Berkeley, 
only psychical and. sjjritual in e5S.ence. .. Berkeley 
attacks in one breath both the onide theoiy that - 
in perception the material tl^g is_ diiectly present 
to our senses, as well as the more philosophical 
theor}" of Locke that our ideas, which alone wev 
immediately perceive, are copies of the external 
things. With great .subtlety he argues that the 
so-called material thing is notliing but our own 
idea of it.^^ 

But though it is easy to see how the Berkelej'an 
pHlosophy may be styled Idealism, Bj,rkeIe.T and 
it is not so easy to see at first sight Spiritual 

how it can ev'er be called ‘ Spiritual Bealism. 

It'ialism \ 111 fact, on the first glance it appears 
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quite contradictory to call it spiritual or any kind of 
Realism. How can sucli a complete thorough-going 
Idealism like that of Berkeley ever Ijc called 
Realism ? 

f' But the apparent contradiction will be remore<l 
easily, when it is noted that in the phrase ‘Spiritual 
Bealism’ the word Realism is not employed in the 
sense explained just above, as it is not here opp>ose<l 
to Idealism. ‘Spiritual Realism’ is not only not a 
kind of Realism as described above, but is )ust the 
opposite of it 

f j The words Spirtual Realism indicate the theory 

according to which what-rsorever. is .real is uidmately 
spiritual in essence. The exponents of this doctrine 
maintain boldly that the spi rit is r e al a nd thejr^L 
I i s sp irit, andjdenyi.gn y realitj'^ to m atter independent 
of Jhe_spirit. It is thus just the opposite of Realism 
or Materialism, and is more a species of Idealism, 
though in the phrase itself the word Realism is 
explicitly used. Spiritual Realism is opposed to 
( i ) Dualism , according to which matter also has 
real existence by the side of spirit; ( ii ) Materi- 
alism, which holds that matter alone ultimately 
e^sts; and lastly, ( iii ) Nihilism, according to 
wliich jiothing is real — neither spirit nor matter. 

In this sense of the words ‘ Spiritual Realism’, 
Berkeley’s philosophy can certainly be called 
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Idealism ^nd ..„SpirituaL_Ilealism. ^ Jg^^Hatever 
jycisite according to, .Berkeley, spiritual in, essence. 
Let us see in brief how he arrives at this con-, 
nlusion. He first argues that whatever ‘things’ we 

iperc eive are nothing apart from th e ideas, and 

contain nothing in them that is material. The 
obi ects of _k nfffld^g£Jna3LJie_tlmded, with Berkeley,; 
into ( i) ideas and ( ii ) n otion s. Now/it is already . 
proved that ideas contain nothing that is material, ■ 
and are thus mental or spiritual in natura Notions 
are universal concepts and have as their objects ! 
either ( i ) spirits, ( ii ) m ental operati ons, or 
(iii ) relations; all of which three again are mental; 
or spiritual. Thus the oidy substance jhat exists 

All the objects of our experience^ all the choir 
of heaven and furniture of earth, depend for their 
reality, on _the_. spirit .in two ways, ( i ) J.n~l^ingf 
per^ived.. by. j.t, ( ii ) and -in . .being_..Qauaed_b y i t j 

Unless .caused by .some spirit,, no. idea . can ..come} 

into, existent, and., .apart, irpm jperceptiqn by sqm 
spirit, no Idea, can continue ,to, exi.st, JTbus , a ccor- 
.ding.to Berkeley, the only real grpuncHof 

1 Cf. Fraser: “ J^rltelejr’s conceptioa of tJjo maisriat 

World is ultimately spiritual, in that' it oliminatss power 
irom the things We see and touch, but retains it in' mind or 
spirit. “ ( Selections, j. 99^ feotnoto 6.1 . 

2 Cf> “ Prom what has been eaid it is evident there is 
not any other substance than SPIBIT, '* (Principle*, e« ?•). 
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is spirit. Fni^’or tliu« .sums up Jicrlcelov’.-^ pasilion 
in this respect; “ Spirit in fnct is tlic one, linnlly 
snstnininp; iuid finally active Reality in the Universe, 
so far, at anj’^ rate, ns the universe has any practical 
relation to me And a"ain, “ we have found the 
distinctive principle of Berkeley s Boalism in the 
truth, to himself evident, that the material world 
has its being and agene.y in spirit. In itself it is 
TN'liolly impotent, and finally ilependeiit for its 
seeming agency upon the Universal Mind - “ 'Po 

come to the conclusion of the whole matter ”, 
(remarks ^Morris, “Berkeley is always first and 
j last convinced that the o ^nce of TOiJity^i.s spiritusil. 
I and that its true nature is apprehencksf by us in 

'and tlirongh our insight, into the activities of 
spirit, ” 


Uet us pass on to consider a different quo.stion. 
M as Berkeley a Solipsist? Now, this word has two 
somewhat differing sense.=!, according 
as it is used either in Epistemology 
or in hletapliysies. As ti.sed in 
Epistemology or the Tlieoiy of 
IvnoAvledge, the term Solipsism 
stands for “ the doctrine that since knowing is “ 
subjective process in the mind. ..of an individual, 
what i s known must always , ])o ■ either the self or 

I Ih'rkelr.y and Sjnrittial rir.alisin p 27. 2 Ibid p 82 

Lr.cka, JJerkdey and Hume. p. 102. 


Bcirkoleyan 
pliUosophy 
and Solipsism. 

What is 
Solipsi.sm ? 
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some modification o£ tlie self. Or, stated negatively, 
tlie doctrine that nothing can be loioivn except the 
self and its modifications or states ( Baldwn ). 
In metaplysics however, it connotes the doctrine ' 
'according tq_ winch ‘onl^^ my, self ^exists, -’in other 
words, _JJiat noth ing hpt my.self. and itsmqdifications 
has any existence i n the „.real.aens,Q.. The argument 
for Solipsism is thus stated by a famous pliilosopher 
of modeim times: “ I can not transcend experience, 
•and experience must be my experience. From this 
it follows that nothing beyond my self exists for 
what is experience is its ( the self’s ) states.” ^ We 
are here concerned with the metaphysical and 
not the epistemological meaning of Solipsism. 
‘"^Fhateyer .. exis^s_ is ultimately either myself or its ’ 
■st ates or modifications ’,^m,jthen, .the.central meaning 
land.tlieory of Sohpsisra,-.so far as we are here 
concerned. 

But is complete Solipsism possible ? 
Can any one ever maintain a full-fledged perfect 
Solipsism ? According to a perfectly solipsist 
philosopher, reality can be attributed , to .nothing 
excepthis-Own ^^elf.and . the states, or .modificati ons 
6f'itr7"!^ow, can any! one ever reasonably maintmn 
that he.„.alone__es^jte, and. that, .ne ither matter, nor 
other.finite.„spiritSj, nor, further, the. Infinite, .Spirit , 
h ave any real existen ce ? Gan',., such , a radical 

1 Bradley; Appearance and Realiti/t P« 248. 
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philosopliy everliold its ground, even if propoundwl, 
a single minute ? 

” The fact is, that it is very difficult to point 
Safely to any particular philosopher as having 
advocated complete and consistent Solipsism. As 
stated above, complete Solipsism must deny 
existence to ( i ) all material objects, ( ii ) ali . 
other finite spirits, ( iii ) and lastly, the Infinite 
Spirit. Now, while philosophers have certainly 
not been wanting who reject the first and the third 
unambiguously, no philosopher of fame has as yet 
denied openly and explicitly the existence of other 
finite spirits. It is _tpp. shocVmg a doctrine to 
common .sense as. well as to philosophy, to deny 
altogether the existence of all indiriduaLs other 
than one’s own isolated self. ‘Such a position is at 
once repudiated on ethical, psychological, epistemo- 
logical, as well as metaphy.sical grounds/ Nerer- 
the-less, though there have not been completely 
solipsist philosophies, there have been propounded 
philosophical systems, which if taken consistently 
would no doubt tend towards Solipsism. Hume’s 
was certainly one such, i Modern critics maintain 
that Hume’s philosophy, if consistently developedf 
lands us .straight into the position according to which 
"i /nothing exists but the states of my own conscions- 
/ ness. Hume of course does not- openly maintain it 
He does maintain the existence of other finite spirits 
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besides Ms own, but it bas been held that he has 

^ V 

no right on his principles to do so. ^ 


of the above 
possibility of 

dr 


Was Berkeley 
a Solipsist ? 


Let us now examine in the light 
discussion concerning the nature and 
Solipsism, whether the Berlceleyan 
philosophy can properly be described 
as SoUpsism.^ The answer is 
simple. Berkeley has maintained with all the force' 
at Ms command the existence of other finite s pirits 
and _( what is of still more importance of the 
Infinite 8pirik too. ^^hatever the account he gives , 
oLour knowledge of the other spirits besides our 
own, he never doubted their existence nor again that 
of the Infinite Spirit. It was the presence of these 
two points that saved Berkeley from landing into 
complete Solipsism. 


WTiile Locke believed on the one hand that we 
are directly conscious only of our own ideas, he 
yet maintained that our ideas are the copies of 
e xternal thin gs. He thus granted, besides the 
existence of the spirits, the existence of inert, un- 
known matter, some unknown material substratum 
of our idea s, something ‘ I know not what ’. Having 

1 Similarly, has it been held that the modem 
philosophical doctrine of the Italian philosophers Croce 
and Gentile, known as ‘‘N’eo-Idealism’, is also open to the 
same charge of Solipsism, See Zntroduciion to ^fodern 
Philosophy by Joad p. 63. 
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thus assumed the external existence of matter 
independent of spirits, Locke’s position was miles 
away from Solipsism. But when Locke’s Essay on 
Human Understanding passed througli the youthful 
hands of Berkeley, the latter with his acute 
intelligence soon perceived that the assumption of 
the unknown inert matter could not really lie 
maintained, it being in his opinion both irrelevant 
as weU as unnecessary. Ideas in fact could never 
be of any external unperceived matter, 

j sjaid_ Berkeley, ‘ can belike nothing but 
! Not even the 'Materialist, adds Berkeley, 

' can explain how an idea can ever be related in any 
V ay to any inert matter even supposing, per impossi- 
that it exists.; 


To Locke, then, things meant a cluster of ideas 
p us the notion of some material substratum as a 
support to these qualities. To Berkeley, on the 
contra^, things no longer connoted the latter half 
ot Lockes meaning. Was a tiling then to be 
reduced to a msre duster of ideas? It would 
^m that having rejected Locke’s concept of Matter, 
er 'e ey reduces things to Tncre and bare idensl 
ad he, however, really done so, he would not have 
been very far from the position of a Solipsist If 
things are mere ideas, and these ideas are 
ur/£r ut states of my own consciousness it is 
Obvious that whatever I think or perceive as 
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existii^ is ultimately a mode of my own conscious- 
ness. ri can know only my own ideas; and the 
ideas are CiC hypolhesi to be nothing but the states j 
of my own consciousness. ^ 

But Berkeley did not reduce things 
ideas, as Hume later on attempted to 
ideas were not mere ideas but-ide.a3 



lapsing into 
Solipsism’’ 


which with Berkeley was God orSUaves^Berkelei/j 
the Infinite Spirit, as with Locke' frou* 
it was the inert unknown material 
substance,'. It is ju3t..When Berkeley’s 
philosophy is. ''on the point of entering the 
eursed land of Solipsism, that the concept! on - 
of Divine Existence and the Divine Origin of outi 
^ideas steps in, and saves the Berkeleyan philosophy,’ 
?A11 the countless ord erIy.Jdeas .Jhat we experience 
every moment of our conscious life ipust^^IItj^ome 
cause . Matter does not exist and ideas themselves 
are inert. To say that I create them would again 
lead us straight to Solipsism, .and is also against the, 
clearest consciousness of every man. Every one is ’ 
conscious that he has not created all these ideas of 
mountains. and rivers, ..this heaven and this- earth. | 
Who else, then, but the Infinite Omnipotent Divine 
Being can be the cause and creator of all this V > 
Hatui’ally, then, this Infinite Spirit or God must | 
exist, and immediately with our arrival at this 
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conclusion Solipsism Tanishes into tliin air, and 
the Berkeleyan philosophy is once for all saved from 
that odious charge. Thus it is that the conception 
( of God saves Berkeley’s philosophy from lapsing 
J into Solipsism. 

-But besides the assumption of Divine Existence, 
there is one more assumption, as mentioned above, 
that also saved . the Berkeleyan philosophy from 
] lapsing into Solipsism. It is the assumption that 
j other finite spirits besides my OTvn have also as much 
real existence as mine own. ^ These two assump- 
tions then are the chief supports of Berkeley in his 
defence against any charge of Solipsism.^ ° 


1 It iaa however been maintained, that with his pe- 
culiar views concerning the identity of things perceived 
simultaneously by different men, any intercommunication 
between the different finite spirits is impossible on the 
principles of Berkeley, and that, therefore, Berkeley rather 
assumes than proves the existence of other finite spirits, 
and his defence against the charge of Solipsism is 
consequently so far weak and defective. See further. 
Book m, chap II. 

^ It may not be out of place to mention here, that 
though Berkeley's philosophy is not Solipsism, it may he 
termed pan~psychism, since it states that whatever- exists 
is ultimately psychical or mental. The essence of all 
the choir of heaven and furniture of earth ’ that we 
experience is according to Berkeley psychical or spiritual 
in nature. 
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It is some times said that Berkeley’s philosophy 
represents the initial stage of three systems, 
Empiricism, Rationalism, and 
Theistic Idealism. We have dis- 
cussed Berkeley’s position in 
reference to the first two systems in 
a different chapter. As for the third, it is not a 
very hard thing to prove that Berkeley holds ,to 
some extent the doctrine knovrn in philosophy as 
t X heistic Id ealism. A ccording to . Jiim_ all _ thmgS; . , 
i ultimately exi st in the, mind, of God, and when^np, ' 
finite spirit is perceiving a thing it is .God-who i 
.continues to perceive it, unless it ceases to exist 
^together, (feo far as a finite spirit is concerned, 
for it all things are in constant creation. ZA^ngjer 
preceives the same thing again, but only another 

similar tiling. The permanence of thing s is 

guaranteed on LvJ3vAbidae.perceptianjFor God a tiling 
con^ues to^be the, same, though for a finite sphit 
it Js_cre^d ^anew each Aiime ^ it perceives it. There 
are thus two sorts of reality or exsistence. Things 
or ideas have an ‘ archetypal^ and. eternal.’ existence 
in the mind of God; wlnIe^only~'a^ echtvpal and 
naturaL.’, existence in the minds of the finite spirits. 
The ideas as presented in human perception are 
echtypes or copies of the eternal ideas in the 
Divine hlind-l 

But this doctrine of Theistic Idealism as main- 
tained by Berkeley is defective at several pe' 


ana Theistic 
Idealism 
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How do wc know, for in?tnnce, that the same idea 
that is presented in human perception exists arche- 
typally in the mind of God ? Gods knowicfdge, 
as B erkeley himself plainly admits, is not receive d- 
Sylra y of sense. How can our sense-ideas, then, he 
copi^ of the dirine ideas, when the two differ inj 
kind and not only in d^rce.’ And besides in main-| 
taining this another copy theory of ideas, is nof 
Berkeley himself advocating a theory that is similar 
to Locke’s theory of Kepresentative Perception, and 
does he not thereby expose himself to an attack on 
the same lines on which he attacked Lrocke ? It 
may thus be objected, that Berkeley can not know 
his ‘ echtypal idea ’ to be a copy of the Divine idea, 
since he is conscious only of the former and never 
of the latter. Suffice it to conclude here that 
Berkeley’s doctrine of Theistic Idealism is not a 
fully developed consistent theory', but only a rough 
attempt at it or rather an ‘ initial stage ’ of it, which 
in his zeal for Helicon and Theology, Berkeley 
could not but put forward as a positive supplement 
to his destructive criticism of -the Boddan assumption 
or the material substance as tbe archetypal support 
of Jdeas perceived immediately by us. 



CHAPTER III. 

/ 

THE ORIGIN OP KNOWLEDGE. 

Systems in philosophy are not water-tight compart - 

ments, and it is often difficult to state precisely 

the particular system in wliich a 

philosopher’s teachings can be Borkeloy’s ■ 

Philogophy 13 a 

exclusively included. It was special- mixture of 
ly so in the beginning of the different 
modern period, when the doctrines 
of a particular philosopher often contained the germs 
of more than one system of philosophy. jThe 
Empiricists and the Eationalists might equally claim 
their descent from Descartes; while, Locke himself, 
though an Empiricist by profession, was a Rationa- 
list by implication. It is much more so in the case 
of a philosopher like Berkeley whose philosophy is 
the result of a gi'adual development. (Berkeley’s 
philosophy as contained in his old age treatise ‘Siris’ 
is not the same as the one propounded by the clever 
Youth at_Trinity College. ) While under the zealous 
hands of young Berkeley everything appeared to 
be dissolved except the ideas whose sole existence 
consists in their being pei-ceived, with the gradual 
growtli of thought and experience and the equally 
gradual approach of senility, we find one rational 
element after another reinstated, tmtil we get in the 
latest phase of Berlceley’s philosophy a beautiful 
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development of the Idealistic philosophy, which it- 
self supplies a fine criticism of his o^Yn hasty and 
one-sided philosophy of the early youth. While the 
youthful Berkeley was a complete Empiricist, the 
same philosopher advocjited in his old age a philo” 
sophy which was as much a rationalistic system as 
an empirical one. 

Before we decide, however, whether Berkeley or 
any other philosopher is an Empiricist or a 
nationalist, it is of course essential for 

Empiricism fQ liave in our minds a clear idea 
and Eationclism. , ,, . . 

of the meanings of these two terms. 
i??'ow Empiricism as a system .of— philosoph)’;,, is 
opposed to Rationalism and can best be understood 
in contrast with it. The distinction between these 
two great systems of speculation, tlie reader should 
carefull}’’ rememher, turns on the view' regarding the 
soui'ce of our knowledge. * 

1 Five sources of knowledge! — The student will do 
well here to remember that throughout the entire history 
of philosophy five chief sources of knowledge have 
generally been recognised. ( i 1 Innate idea s. Philosophers 
like Descartes, Leibniz and others held in somewhat 
different forms the view that the self of man is already in 
possession of some ideas before he has liad any experience 
in this world. These ‘ innate ’ ideas, as they are called, 
are alleged to exist in the mind before the actual birth of 
the man. ( ii ) Sensation s? The theory known in 
philosophy as Sensationalism holds that all our knowledge 


The theory of Empiricism may be defined in 
one sentence as the theory according to which^all_ 
our knowledge is derived from experitnoe. jMl 
knowledge , to use a technical expression, i s 
posteriori', none innate or a ‘priori. 


But the task of defining Empiricism is not so 
easy as it may appear at first sight. For, whaf 
precisely are we to understand by the term 
-Experience ? It is one of tlie most \ 

important terms in philosophy and 
at the same time one that is most 
ambiguous and hence most difficult to give a 
precise and fully satisfactory meaning of. The term 
has been used by difierent authors in widely different 
senses. PhUosopliers like Condillac in France and 


What is 
experience ? 


is entirely derived from sensations. It is in direct 
opposition to the former theory. Philosophers like 
Condillac, Hume and James Mill held closely to it. 
( iii ) Reason. According to the theory technically called 
by the name of nationalism* the main — if not necessarily 
the only — source of human knowledge is Keason unaided 
by experience. ( iv ) Mysticism . Spinoza, Schelling and 
others in Europe, and the Advaita philosophers in India 
maintained that we also receive knowledge by means of 
some mystical d irect contact with the ultimate He ality . ( v ) 
Introspection. Both Locke and Berkeley mention this as 
an important source of our knowledge. It should not be 
supposed that these sources are absolutely exclusive of 
one another, or that each philosopher necessarily admits 
only one of these rejecting all the others. 
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David Hume in Scotland confine it strictly to mere 
spnsations . Empiricism in their hands is thus 
identical -with. Sensationalism. . Others like Locke 
and Berkeley, ( in later life ) on the other hand 
admit, though unconsciously, much in experience 
that is not -given through sense.' Empiricism in 
their hands, is only ~ a partial Sensationalism. 
Either, then, they are not consistent empiricists, or 
Empiricism is to them a mixed Rationalism. It all 
depends on the sense we give to the word 
‘ experience 

But the tendency in modem times is distinctly 
against restricting the term experience to mere 
sense-knowledge. Thus James 
modem --^Tard, the well-known English 
psychologist, begins his treatise by 
observing that while the keynote of the older 
( i. e. Aristotelian ) psychology was life and that 
of the mediaeval ( i. e. Cartesian ) was mind, that of 
the modem ( i. e. Kantian and post-Kantian ) 
psychology is experience. ^ Now, Ward is certainly 
not a man who would ever even through mistake 
attempt to found an entire science of psychology 
upon mere sense-knowledge. The following observa- 
tion of Andrew ^Seth, that eminent and learned 
critic of the Scottish philosophy, is as clear on this 
point as can be desired. “ We ought to have no 


1, See below. 
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liesitation” he remarks, “in proclaiming that we 
afe all Experientialists, all Evolutionists. The 
point on which issue should be joined is the identi- 
fication of Experience with mere sense. If we prove 
that this is not so, and that, on the contrary, mere 
sense is an abstraction impossible in rerum natura^ 
Experientialism is at once shorn of all its supposed 
terrors.” ^ 

We have thus discussed briefly the nature of 
Empiricism, and have seen the different meanings 
attached to it by the different philosophers, as well 
as. the one that derives support from the modern 
consensus of opinion. We may end this brief dis- 
cussion regarding the nature of Empiricism, by con- 
cluding that, according to tlie modern and widely 
accepted view,nt is a pliilosophical theory which 
maintains thapall our knowledge is derived from 
experience, signifying by experience not mere 
sense-experience, but the combined product ot 
sense and reason./ Let us now turn to consider, in 
tlie light of the preceeding remarks, whetliei- 
Berkeley’s philosophy may properly be included 
under Empiricism or under Rationalism. 

1. Scottish rhil:sophi/, p. 148. 

2. A brief historicnl study of the growth of Empiricism 

and Eationalism and their tennination in the critical 
philosophy of Kant will be much useful to the reader at 
this place. (Continued on next !>affej 
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Berkeley’s earliest pliilosopliy presents, no doukt, 
a dangerous vicinity to a complete Empiricism. “ If 
it were not for the senses, ” he w'rites 
Berkeley’s jjj the CommonplacK Booh, “ mind 

osop^wa?an ^ould have no knowledge, no thought 
empirical one. at all Nay, Berkeley goes even 
further than this and advances as far 
as Hume later on did regarding the problem of the 
nature of the mind. What is a ‘ mind ’ apart from 
the ideas that alone are actually perceived ? 
Berkeley’s earliest answer to this all-important 
question anticipates literally the celebrated answer 


Scientific discoveries in various different branches at 
the close of the mediaeval period and the beginning of the 
modem one resulted in a rapid and astonishing develop- 
ment of all the sciences- Mathematics, physics, chem- 
istry, medicine, all received great nourishment in this 
period. But mathematics, being essential to all the other 
sciencesT naturally received the greatest attention. 

' Mathematicians like Galileo and Descartes did much to 
develop the study of this important science.^ Now, this 
development of the science of mathematics had a great 
influence on the course of philosophical, thought. The 
belief soon gained ground that just as mathematics could 
start with a few fundamental axioms and develop from 
these the entire science of numbers by means of the 
reason alone without any help from experience, phil- 

osophy might also do the same and by starting from some 
few fundamental maxims reach the whole ocean of human 
knowledge by means o/’ reas 07 i aZone withotU any help of 
experience. Descartes started this school and was soon 
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of Hume, and differs diametrically from his own 
later answer. “ Mind ” says he, “ is a congeries of 
perceptions. Take away perceptions and you 
take away the mind. Put the.perceptions and you 
put the mind.” There is not much difference 
between the position that Berkeley takes here and 
that of a complete Empiricist. '‘^For Berkeley ” 
remarks Dr Johnston, “the only real philosophy is 
empirical ”. Berkeley’s method in the investiga- 
tion of philosophical problems is the same as 
Locke’s empirical method of introspection. Indeed, 
the very fact that Hume’s completely empirical 

succeeded bj Spinoza, Leibniz and a host of others* Their 
^ system was called Rationalism — also lcno%vn as Docmatism. 

* "W ohl vras the last pre-Kantian representative of this 
school. On the other hand, in Bngland was started the 
Empiricist school by John Locke, who was almost 
immediately followed by Berkeley and -Hume. While the'* 
Rationalists argued on the Continent that our knowledge is 
derived from reason alone, these British philosophers 
maintained on the contrary that experience “is the only 
.source of our knowledge- jNow, Kant with his great 
acumen at once perceived the truth that both strict 
Empiricism as well as strict Rationalism — each by itself 
is a complete failure aud can not account for the whole of 
human knowledge.,Kant is thus Hume and Wolff combined, 
and_in^ Kant’s ““‘critical philosophy’^ — we- have- a nice 
combination.of the—two groat- systems of „ Empiricism and 
Rationalismr, each shorn of its errors and exaggerated 
claims and accepted only in their truths. Kant accordingly 
held that.wliile. ^he^jinatler of our sensations is derived 
from experience, the form is the product of pure reason. 
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philosnpliy is considered by some as only a further 
development of Berkeley’s pliilosophy, amply proves 
the fact that the latter’s writings contained in them- 
selves thegenns of the empirical philosophy that were 
afterwards to staiile the whole philosophical world 
in their developed form. 


But though his pliilosophy strongly contained 
in itself the germs of the future full grown Empiri- 
cism of Hume and !NG11, Berkeley 
himself can not, on a comprehensive 
view of his philosophical treatises 
be regarded as a complete Empiricist.’ 
Even in his earlier writings he 
assumed the axiom of causality 
which on strict empirical grounds one can not do. 
It is the later development of his philosophy, 
however, that is of the utmost importance in this 
connection, indie all. objects of knowledge and 
^istence were- confined- previously to ‘ Weas ’ 
( which included only sensuous percepts and mental 
images ), Berkeley ^ gradually retraced his steps 


Later develop- 
ment of his 
philosophy 
sho-svB strong 
tendencies 
towards 
Rationalisin. 


with the advimce in years, and admitted that while 
tlie self, other spirits, relations, mental operations and 
such wise things exist,- our knowledge of these, 


1. It should he carefully home in mind that 
whenever in this chapter the Berkeleyan philosophy is 
denied the title of complete I'Zmpiricism, the word 
‘Empiricism’ is used in its narrow traditional sense. 
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nevertheless is no« byivay of ^cTcas. The work ,ot 
^reason in experience is at first indistinctly and. 
later on in plainest words admitted. The mind is 
no more ‘ a congeries of perceptions Besides the 
ideas or perceptions, some subject which is not itself 
an idea must needs be postulated. “ I. myself am. not ]| 
my ideas, but some what else, a thinking, active j 
principle that perceives, knows, wills, and operates f 
about ideas But if all sense-experience thus pre- 
supposes tlie subject or self, is not the self itself 
knoAvn independently of it, that is, in other words, by 
reason or the rational faculty in man ? It is obvious 
that with such an admission strict Empiricism 
is compromised. 

It is not, however, the self alone that is kno^vn. 
by reason; there are, besides, other finite spirits, the 
Infinite spirit, relations, mental operations, none of 
which can ever be known by sense. Berkeley 
admits all this in his later philosophy. It is \ 
interesting to note his admission regarding the 
knowledge of the relations and the element of 
judgment involved in all perception. “ Sense and 
experience acquaint us with the course and analogy 
of appearances or natural effects. Thought, reason 
intellect, introduce us into the knowledge of their 
causes.” The causal relation is never an object of 
sense experience. “ Strictly he maintain-s in Siris, 

“ the sense knows ' nothing. We perceive indeed 
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sounds by bearing, and characters by sight. But 
we are not therefore said to understand them. After 
the same manners, the phenomena of nature are 
alike yisible to all; but all have not alike learned 
the connection of natural things, or understand 
vrhat they signify.” The senses may perceive, but 
cannot judge. Formerly, Berkeley had attempted 
to include the element of judgment also in sense 
perception. It is now alloted exclusively to reason, 
as may be seen from the passages quoted above. ^ 
Sense and Reason are not however, left as dis- 
connected units; but are held to work in co-operation. 
Berkeley points out this fact nicely in the following 

passage: “The perceptions of sense are gross 

Sense supplies images to memory. These become 
subjects for fancy to work upon. Reason considers 
and judges of the imaginations. And these acts of 
reason become new objects of the understanding. In 
this scale each lower faculty is a step that leads to 
one above it.” Berkeley’s earlier attitude towards 
' the objects of science is tlms critically summed up 
' by Morris: “He seeks to discredit rationalism and 
materialism by showing that science deals only with 

the sensible that its fundamental concepts are 

1. cf. besides, the following passage from 
' Vindication of Diuinc Visual Lang uage’:‘'To perceive is one 
thing; to judge is smother So Hkewise> to be suggested 
is one thing, and to be inferred another. Things are 
suggested and perceived by Sense. We make judgment 
and in'.cronce by the understanding" . ( Selections, p. ‘276^ . 
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derived from the senses.”^ Contrast with this’ 
Berkele3T’s position in later life, which may best be 
lescribed in his own words: ^‘The principles of 
science are neither objects of sense nor imgination; 
ind that„ intellect and reason are alone the sure 
guides to truth “With this adihissioii” remarks 
[Morris, “he realty abandons empiricism,” as he 
“ultimately admits that even scientific knowledge 
depends on notions, that is, on our apprehension 
of mind, wliich is not derived from the senses 

Berkeley was never satisfied with mere 
phenomenal causality, and strongly held the belief 
that a spirit alone can be the true cause. What 
the ‘mechanical’ philosopher investigating the 
physicjil sciences does is not to establish ‘causes’ , 
but only the rules or modes of operation. “In strict 
truth” he maintains “all agents are incorporeal, and 
as such are not properly of physical consideration- 

The mechanical philosopher inquires property 

concerning the rules or modes of operation alone, 
and not concerning the cause; for as much as nothing 
mechanical is or realty can be a cause.” All 
changes and events in this world, therefore, point to 
some intelligent cause that is itself beyond tlie 
phenomenal series of space and time. “ Philosophy, 
with Berkeley, ” observes Fraser, “ever turns its eye 

1, '“Locke, Berkeley and Hume ’’ p. 102 

2. “Siris,’’ iii, 249. 3. Qp. c/i p. 102. 
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towards the hyper-phenomenal reality. ” Berkeley is 
never satisfied with the perishing transient phe 
nomena presented in this world by our senses. The 
dissatisfaction is specially expressed in plain 
words in the ‘ *SirjV where he constantly points to 
the Infinite^Spirit. as the real cause and ground of 
hU our experience, and admits that tins One 
Infinite Spirit can ])c known only by the Reason or 
Intellect. The Deity, he says, “ is rather the object 
of intellectual knowledge than even of the discunsive 
faculty, not to mention the sensitive.” 


Berkeley’s philosophy has thus two different 

[.^spects, and leads, when each individual aspect i.s 

' developed by itself, to two quite 

Berkeley in fact (Afferent systems of philosophical 
anticipates Kant i i . 

speculation. And therefore, as said 
above, -if die word Empiricism is taken in its 
narrower traditional sense, Berkeley’s pliilosophy is 
^not a consistent Empiricism. / Though in the vigour 
of his youth Berkeley had attempted to propound a 
pure Sensationalism, he had to admit in the sober 
moments of liis later life that much — nay, the most 
limportant part-of our knoivledge is not derived from 
)[ ideas ’. Thus in at least four important points 
Berkeley’s later philosophy is faithless to the Sensa- 
tionalism of his early youth. He admits that we 

1. In Berkeley -whatever ia not derived from ideas 
can never ba derived from eessations. 
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Iifive no itiens ' biit notions of ( i ) om* OTvn self; 
( ii ) other finite selves or spirits; ( iii ) the Tniinite 
Spirit; ( iv ) and lastly, all relations including mental 
operations Now to say that they are notions, in 
the sense in which Berkelej’- uses the word, is just to 
admit that our knowledge of these is not. derived from 
sense-experience. But, every fact of experience, 
every jiiece of our knowledge, every idea that we’ 
have, involves countless relations. Berkeley taken 
strictly will thus le-id to the famous Kantian con- 
clusion that every fact of our experience contains 
one a 2>>iori and one a element. 

Out of these tw'O quite different aspects of 
Ilerkele3'’s philosophy, Hume considered only tlie 
negative one, disregarding its positive 

Two diftormit 

and more important aspect, and dovelopmeuts 
landed in consquence into a complete Korku- 

. , , , leyaii pliilo'Ojiiir 

sensationalism, which regarded 
as a philosophical explanation of tliis universe of 
experience and Icnowledge proved a grand failure. If 
wo were to stud}-- carefull)’^ tlie later development 
of Berkeley’s philosojiliy, however, and in 
particular, his admission of the essential factor of 

1. Hence tlie validity of Hold’s clever criticism^ 

that ‘‘While in Locke’s system we have no knowledge i 
where we have no ideas, in Berkeley’s the most important^ 
ohjects are known without ideas ’’ ’ 

2. See Principles, S. 144* 
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reason in all experience, as well as his view that 
this entire universe is ultimately grounded in the 
Infinite Spirit, it will lead us, as Seth rightly points 
out, direct to Kant and Hegel, dropping in the way 
Hume and iVIill. Berkeley liiniself, of course, was 
unconscious of either development of his phil- 
osophical writings, and^ therefore, though his phil- 
osophy contained the germs both of Empiricism and 
Rationalism, he himself can not he adequately 
described either as a complete empiricist * or a 
complete rationalist. This verj' fact is more 
accurately described, when it is remarked that the 
philosophy of Berkeley represents the initial stage 
of Empiricism as well as Rationalism. 


' " 1. It is true that if -we take the "wider and more 

modem meaning of the word ‘Empiricism’t Berkeley’s 
later philosophy has a much greater claim to this title than 
■when the traditional meaning is taken into consideration. 
Bat it should be remembered that even then there is a 
considerable difference between the modern Empiricism or 
‘Experientialism* as it is sometimes called, and the 
philosophy of Berkeley. At one place in the ‘ Siris ’ 
Berkeley states his view in the following words; “Some, 
perhaps, may think the truth to be this: — that there are 
properly jno ideas, or passive objects, in the mind but 
what were derived from sense; but that there are also 
besides these her own acts or operations, such as noti07}s.” 
t Siris S. 308 ). Now, modern opinion may not be willing 
to assign even the reception of the external objects of our 
experience entirely to the sense. 
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THE DOCTEDTE OP ABSTRACT IDEAS. 


'^^Xt is not a little interesting to note that as Locke’s 
Es€ay begins -with his celebrated attack on the 
Leibnizian doctrine of ‘innate ideas’ , the_philosophy 
of JBerkeley-begins-with' an-equally__fanious polemy 
-against Locke’s own doctrine of ‘ abstract ideas 
and further-what is still more interesting and curious 
to note-that both have been accused of ha\dng 
committed the fallacy of I gnoratio E lcnchi in their 
respective criticisms. With Locke’s own criticism 
of innate ideas we are not concerned here; but we 
shall deal here in some detail with Berkeley’s criti- 
cism of the doctrine of abstract ideas and shall 
discuss in the sequel whether the charge of having 
committed Ignoratio Elenchi can be maintained 
with validity against that polemy of Berkeley. 


Locke thus states the importance of general 
names or words ( which are the result of abstraction 
as shown below ) in language. 

Firstly, “ that every particular th ing 
shoul d ha ye^a .^name..JEor_its,elf is 
/impossible and would be useless if 
it were possible. ” Is it possible 
^to give a distinctive name to every man we meet with, 
every tree we see, every page of a book we read and 


Lock’s argu- 
ments in 

support of the 
doctrine of 

abstraction. 
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KO on ^»C‘THs proves that the use of geneml names 
is inpjTtahle in language. 

But secondly, supposing it wore possible, ‘‘ a 
distinct name for eveiy particular tiling ( is ) not ' 

fitted for enlaigeinont of knoirlcdgo, ivliich 

tliough founded in particular things enlarges itself 
by general vieivs; to v'hieh things reduced into sorts, 
under general names, are pi’opcrly subservient. 

The importance of general words or names in human 
'.-language in tlie eyes of Locke may be clearly seen 
: when we rememlx?!' that Locke regards the faculty 
of abstraction ( i. o. the faculty of forming general 
’.ideas ) as iho differentia between man and-.brutej„ 

; it being considered to be the sole ■pny}logeo{..hunian^ 
lieings 'Co abstract and form general ideas. 

Having thus dcscriljcd the necessity and im- 
portance of general words in human language, 
Locke next turns to the question of the formation 
of general words, and gives here his mo.st celebrated 
answer. *']ir^!^QrdgJjecome general by bein g made t h e 
sig ns of general ideas ; and ideas liocomc gener al by _ 
Fepjir^ngJrom_theni_the_cii:cumstance3 of time. an d 
place, and an y ot her id eas th at may determine .thein_ 
to this or t hat pa rticular existence. By this way of 
abstraction they are made aipahle of repre.senting 
more ideas than one 

1 Exsay III, iu. 4. 


2 Ih-id in. iii G. 
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^ jin abstraction, then, nollung now is added; only 
tlie detailed circumstances that tie any idea to a 
particular existence in the series of time and place 
are removed, nothing but a general abstract idea be- 
ing thus left behind. Loc ke il lustrates this from 
instances of the formation of the general ideas like 
man, horse, etc. in the mind of the child. Tiie child 
has at first only tlie„particular-ideaa_of_,his_father, 
mother, and other acquaintanccs._GraduaIly _it_notes 
the similarity between .tliese - particular „ideas,. and 
abstracts the points of _ similarity ( discarding those 
of difference ) and des them, , as it were, , in one new 
complex id ea, then called the general idea of 
' man This, according to Locke, is the true account 
of the formation of general ideas. “ For let any one 
reflect, and tell me wherein his idea of ‘ man ’ differs 
from that of ‘ Peter ’ and ' Paul ’ or his idea of 
‘ horses ’ from that of ‘ Bucephalus ’ but in the leaving 
out something that is peculiar to each individual, 
and retaining so much of those particular complex 
ideas of several particular existences as they are 
found to agree in ?” ‘ T hus the * gene r al ’ idea of 
ma n Av ill in clud e, tlio jdea_„ofJieight„but-not„that_of 
tall ^_or Jow _OtL an y particular height; _ the_JLdea__of 
^ colou r bu t .QLno^-particul ar colour; t he ideas of a 
s hape and a s iz e but of no particular shape and size 
and sQ_oiX-i„, The ‘ g eneral ’ idea o f a triangle “ must ! 
J25 neit he r oblique n or re ctan gular, noitlier equil^ajgral, 
1. Ibid III, iii, 9. 



equicmral, nor . scalene, but all and none of these at 
once.” 

Such is, in brief, Locke’s famous theory of ab- 
straction, made more famous by Berkeley’s polemy 
against it. Berkeley opposes the 
Berkeley’s theory in to t.o and considers its 

^*Lock™ ° repudiation so important that he 

assigns to it a place in the forefront 
of his philosophy. He opposes on various grounds 
Locke’s arguments in support of the necessity as 
■well as the possibility of general ideas. But his argu- 
ment against the very possibility of general abstract 
ideas is chiefly psychological, and is based on a 
direct appeal to every one’s own introspective ex- 
pei^ence. 

To understand fully the Berkeleyan criticism of 
abstraction, we must first clear in some details the 
ground underlying that criticism, 
important to note here that one 
l philosophy ' of chief points of criticism ad- 
; vanced by Berkeley, in this con- 

Inection is that the phrase ‘abstract general idea’ is self- 
(contradictory in itself; for, ev^^JSe^T.essentially 
^ rather ex hypothesi ) parti^aVt and hence the 
term ‘ general idea ’ would mean a ‘ rmiveiraaLpar^ 
fcidar idea which is plahdy a contradictmn jnj;enns. 
\Now, this gLes us the proper clue to the entire 
teerkeleyan criticism of the doctrine of abstraction. 
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With Borkeley every idea is ex hypothesi ■p a ^mi\av. 
and concrete, because to hin*, everi/ idea must he 


7 neniaUp~p icturable. ..Berkeley^estricts -the , -term_ 
‘ idea ^ only t ojthos^ohieetk-of t hought that ca n be, 
r epresented in mental images, or to speak more accu- 
rately, he confines-in the words of Fraser — the term 
* idea * to * individual percepts of sense , a nd imag es , 
of sensuous ima^inatioiEL 


But with such an arbitrary restriction of the 
term ‘ idea ’ which was previously used by Locke 
and others as identical with the ■ entire ^ field of 
thought and knowledge, a serious, question arises at 
once, ^re all the ob jects"' of .."fbouglit _„mentaUv 
picturable,.? Are all of~them -.c oncrete, and parti- 
cular ? Ar^ universal-, elements in our 

knowledge ? 

Now, two classes of possible objects of human 
knowledge at once raise their heads as soon as this 
question is asked. Our knowI edge_Js»certainIv_wc/^ 
concrete „ an d. . particular jfcning^rXhere .are 
theretpre at least two kinds of e^eptipns_.that..we 
must here consider before we proceed jiny,furtlier. 

Under t he fl ^t sort,„we shall comprise those, 
things ( that is, obj ects i ?f— thought and knowledge ) 
which are by nature such that it is ever impossible 
to mentally picture them. Their very nature excludes 
any suck operation. Such, for example,^ are the 
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selfji)tliet,spirits,,aiid-,tliejrelations. Who can ever 
pretend to represent to liis mind in tlie form of a 
mental picture his mvn self or other spirits or rela- 
tions ? Direct sense-perception is of course out of 
question. There can then be no ‘ ideas ’ of these in 
the Berkeleyan sense. 

The second clnss of exceptions differs a little 
from this in as much as, these things can no doubt 
be perceived or mentally represented. But s./me- 
tivnea they are used in such a peculiar manner tliat, 
they used in that manner cannot actually be 
perceived or mentally represented by us. Such, for 
example, is the case vrhen the idea of a triangle is 
used in a mathematical demonstration to establish 
certain ti'uths which are true of all triangles whatso- 
ever. Kow, the triangle as actually drawn on a 
pai)er nmst be either equilateral, or scalene, and so 
on. But fr/iile used in that proof it is considered 
only in some one of its aspects ( wliich it has in 
common witli others ), while all the other qualities 
which go to tie it down to its own particular exis- 
tence, are /or the time being neglected. But the idea 
of the triangle as thus shorn of all its particularities 
and considered only in some of its aspects abstracted 
from all the re.st, does not as such actually exist and 
hence can neither be perceived by sense nor represent- 
ed in fancy. It cannot therefore on Berkeley’s 
principles, be called an ‘ idea ’, though Locke 
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ce rtainly calls it so . Naturally tlie question again 
arises here, as in the previous case: what is this if 
not an idea ? Or is it nothing but a senseless jargon 
devoid of all meaning ? 

Now, regarding tlie first class of exceptions 
there was a time when Berlceley was inclined to deny 
any existence to these; when, i. e. he too, as Hume 
did years after, attempted to analyse the self into a 
mere congeries of ideas, and denied relations altoge- 
ther. But fortunately he soon perceived the danger- 
ous inadequacy of that position and so could not 
permanently rest there. He therefore returned back 
from his foxTuer position in whicli he had denied all 
knowledge of the self as apart from the ideas, and of 
the relations, to one in which he admitted that we cloj 
have some knowledge i-egarding these though it is] 
certainly not by way of ‘ itleas He thus admitted ' 
in effect that the self, spirits, as well as the universal 
relations, ore ceitainly objects of knowledge, tliough 
they cannot be called ‘ ideas ’. He proposed to apply 
the name ‘notions’ to these, to which Locke of course 
would haA’^e stiU continued to apply the name ‘ideas 

As for the second, Berkeley was conscious from 

the A'ery first that unh’-ei'sality in , 

this sense is quite essential to Berkeley’s | 

, , ^ , , , . . treatment ofj 

knoAvledge as a whole, and to sciences Univarsals./I 

hke mathematics in particular. But 

true to his principles, he refused to admit that any 
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! 

; abstract idea ’ was employed here, and maintained 
|hat the idea used vas imdouhtedly a particailar one, 
-Wt only aecoinpanied by the consciousness of a 
Icertain symbolical relation- towards the other ideas 
u-esembling it’ Hut Berkeley unfortunately failed 
to see that even on his own explanation the particu- 
lar idea used can no more remain particular. As 
Green pointed out, such consciousness of symbolicad 
relation attached to a ijarticular idea cannot ulti- 
mately fail to enter into the significance of that idea, 
and with such consciousness of a symbolical relation 
enters unmistakably the element of xiniversalitv too. 
Or, as Dr. Johnston concludes, a sign • “ is fitted to 
fulfill the functions of universality, because it is not 
merely a partitjular Avhich calls up by association 
other bare particulars, but is alreadj’^ in virtue of 
the qualities it connotes imiversal in meaning or 
intension.” - 

Berkeley tlius admits himself what he-denies to 
Locke, only employing a terminology slightly differ- 
ent from the one used by the latter. 
The real Rronnd AVhileJie „ denies that we canjiave „ 

iiiiderlviiiK "• i r • it* ^ * i’ 

Berkeley’s topas qi.umversal relations, Jie ad- 
polemy against mits at the same time that we can 
Locke. have-noftorijt of them; and while .he_j 

, denies_expHcitly„that thc_,trijingle used in the geo- , 

1. See Berkeley’s Introduction to the Principles, S. 15, 16, 

2. Ptoelopment of Berkeley’s Philosophy -p. 138. 
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metrical demonstration is _an idea’, he qfters 

<nhj 3 xplanation jvhidx admits^the same JBer- 

kelej'' and.L ocke thus differ nminlj’’ in terminoiqgy.- 
and not so. much in thgh* realAdews, The real (r-'oiind ] 
of Berkeley’s attack on Locke’s ‘ abstract id'ea ’ is, i 
then, his Ivnitation of the, word f idea ’ to what can | 
Ic actually 2}erceivcd or mentally re'presented.^ A'’ 
distinguished student of Berkeley and Locice tlnis 
expresses the conclusion we liave arrived at. “Tiie 
limitation of , the terin ide_a .’....tqjvliat is imagipabie 
is at tlie root of Berkele3'’s rejection of Locke’s„.ah- 
stract ideas; which, however, lie . accepts _iuider. . an- 
otlier na'inej after clearly, denionstrating that .tlioycan, 
not be formed in the sensuous imagination.’’^ 

Having thus examined in details the real ground 
underlying Berkeley’s attack on Locke’s abstract 
ideas, the actual criticism itself, is _ quite an easy ' 
tiling to grasp. Berkeley appeals to every man’s ex- 
perience to see whether, he can form in his mind a 
fnentcd,.'pictuj'e of what Locke calls a general ab^ 
s tract idea.^./ Berkeley, easily concludes — and so far, 
he is right— that ..this is impossible; for Locke’s 
abstract idea ’ is ex hypothesi stripped of all parti- 
cularities, and cannot therefore be represented in con- 
crete mental images. On. psychological, grounds, 
then, Berkeley ■ concludes - that an .‘.abstractidea ,’ is 

1. Locke’s Essay, Clarendon Press Edition. Vol* II, p. 17, 
f. n. 2. 
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sin iinpopwbility, Ent it should he noted tliat Ber- 
keley’s real proof and ground is the ' <t priori ’ one, 
viz. that ivliile Loeke’s ‘ abstract idea ’ is shorn of 
all particularities, an ‘ idea ’ on Ik'rkeley’s jjrinci])les 
is essentially particular, the natural result of these 
two propositions taken together being that an ‘ ab- 
stract idea ’ in the Borkele3’an sense is an absolute 
iiniiossibilitt'.', 

The veiT possibility' of abstract ideas being thus 
denied, Locke’s arguments in favour of the im- 
portance and necessitj' of the doctrine of absti'action 
naturallj' juclt into nothingness in the hands of Ber- 
keley'. He afilnns that not ajislxiiction butjinagi*“ 
nation is the chfj'ercntifi- between man and brute, be- 
cause brutes cannot imagine and abstraction is ini- 
l^ossible even for Jmman beings; and ns may' well bo 
expectecLIie-denies_in addition tlia t ab-straction in any' 
%Ya5' furthers knowledge,_or develops language. 


I noAV turn to a charge that is sometimes brought 
against the Berkeleyan jiolemy'. It is charged by* 
some that Berkeley' lias committed 
in his attack against Locke’s doctrine 
of abstract ideas the fallacy of 
Elen'ihi. J bad decided 
to treat~niis in the sequel. But 
I am not sure whether the answer 
has not been already' hinted at in 
the abo’YG. Berkeley no doubt jiroA'ed that we can 


Is Berkeley’s 
attack on Locke’s 
doctrine of al)- 
stract ideas an 
instance of 
If/noratio 
Elcnchi ? 
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jform DO mp.vtal pictures of .abstract •ideas .- But d id. 
Locke_ affirm tha t ayc c.aa do so ? J'here is no doubt 
that Locke's langaage in this c onnection is vagiie. 
But eminent critics like Frase r, . Pringgle-pattison 
and. otha*s ■agi:ee-Jhnt...to_attrib ute , to L ocke., the. 
viexthat_abstr.aQt;jdeas_can,be,mentaUx_rep’‘-^s6'ited, 
is to misinterpret ,him._ So that in advancing the 
psychological argument, in appealing to the intro- 
spection of the reader to attempt to form a mental 
picture of Locke’s abstract ideas, in fine, in all his 
lengthy attack on Locke,. Berkeley undoubtedly 

and .thus can . fairJy._be- 
'charged- with -Laving committed the. fallacy .of 
Ignqratio EUnch t^ .JB[e_jirst..„gives...tp Jhe^ 
‘idea-ba-restrioted'ineaning, which -Loekc never.gave, 
and_then„Gon veniently, argues that _ .Locke’s . .abstract 
ideas-JU'e impossible. The fact, as has been well 
pointed out,’ is that the formation of abstract 
ideas is beyond question and to attack it on the 
lines of Berkeley is bootless.' “Berkeley’s criticis m” 

1. Morris: Locke., Berkeley and Hume, p- 72 

2- It is interesting to note .that- Berkeley -himself . ad- 
mitted-in-his later-life the possibility of ab.stract ideas which 
he had so vehemently attacked in his youthful treatises. His 
acceptance- of tlie^,‘noti.onsl-^by which term he signifies 
those objects of knowledge that are neither sensuous' 
percepts nor mental Images— is one relevant instance In this 
connection. The second is his reverential treatment of the 
'Divine Ideas’ in hi.s old-age treatise Siris, whioh. as he 
himself admits a;e the most abstract ideas of all. It is true 


I 
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Bays Fraser, “is due to misunderstanding. (Cf. 
Locke’s Essay Bk III, iii, G; & IV, viii, 9 ), 
Locke does not, like Berkeley, confine ‘idea’ to 
individual percepts of sense and images of sensuous 
imagination, but includes individimlisable concepts.”* 
And again, “Our inability to imagine what we .are 
able, in these processes, to have an abstract notion 
of, was afterwards shown conclusively by Berkeley, 
who did not thereby prove that we can not form 
what Loche means by an abstract idea. He only 
proved that abstract ideas are not sensuous imagi- 
nations, and that our power of forming them implies 
possession of higher faculties than the one of 
sense”." ( Last italics mine. )” 




that lie employs the M'ord idea in tbc Siris in a different 
sense than in the Principles; but the point is that ho admits 
therein in plainest words the existence of snch objects of 
thought as are the resuHu of abstraction, and are neither 
immediately perceived by the senses nor mentally pictured 
by the imagination. “The most refined human intellect” 
he writes, “exerted to its utmost reach, can onlyseizo some 
imperfect glimpbes of the Divine Ideas— abstracted from all 
things corporeal, sensible, and imaginable.” (Siris, 3 . 337) 

1. Locke’s Essay on Human Understanding, edited by 
Praser. Clarendon Press Edition, Vol I, p. 207, footnote 2- 

2. Ibtd, Vol II p. 18, footnote 3. 

3. Dr Johnston in his excellent book Development of 
Berkeley's Philosophy maintains, however, that Berkeley’s 
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criticism of Locke is a sound one and that the charge of 
Ignora iio ElencM can not be brought against it. A detailed 
criticism of Johnston’s arguments will be found in one 
of the appendices. I may mention heroi in addition, that 
besides the high authority of Praser and others, Prof. Gib- 
son whose recent work Locke’s Theory of Knowledge is re- 
cognised as the standard nuthoidly on Locke, also supports 
the view taken in this book. 
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BOOK n. 

THE PEOBLEM OF IIATTEE. 


CHAPTEE L 

THE EXISTENCE OP THINGS. 

The problem of matter is essentially a problem 
of the ‘ philosopher To the ordinary man any 
question regarding the independent external existencje 
of the things of every-day sense experience ivould at 
once sound quite absurd. When he perceives a 
chair under himself, the commonsense man never 
doubts the external existence of the chair inde- 
pendent of any perception on his part. He has a clear 
distinction in his own mind between the external 
things of actual sense-experience and those mternal 
airy products of empty imagination, that come into 
being the moment the mind wishes to have themj 
pVhile the latter are piivate to and dependent upon 
the perception of each particular individual, and may 
in truth be said to exist ‘ in^the mind ’, the latter are 
quite the contrary of these.^ It is the philosopher, 
however,-that peculiar ‘ unpractical ’ example of the 
speculative mind — ^wlio aiming to anatyse everything 
that he perceives — whether apparantly beautiful or 
otherwise — in order to reach the ultimate truth lying 
at the bottom of each experience, 'murders to dissect’, 
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and who, not minding tlie unpleasant scepticiil 
state into which his sophisticjil reasonings would 
tlirow the simple undisturbed minds of the ordinary 
olk,^ attempts to raise doubts regai'ding the most 
dierished and accepted beliefs of the ordinaiy life. 
He boldly raises and bravely discusses questions that 
never occur to the ordinary mind, and w'here the 
latter perceives nothing but a sense-experience of 
the simplest kind, he sees a multiplicity of factors 
operating and producing the particular experience in 
co-operation. 

^ Berkeley’s views on the existence of matter are 
quite famous for their revolutionary tendencies, and 

— ' . , ^ ^^6 often summarily expressed in 

sse ts crcipi famous ' characteristic formula 

that ‘the esse of every object of 
( sense-perception is its percipi \ i Matter, as under- " 

stood in the common parlance, has in fact no ex--- 
.’istence for Berkeley, eyeix^qbject of our sense.-per- 
cep^hqn being to him essentially;_ nothing,but a cluster 
olLqeas without any the least material element in 
them. Having thus reduced aU objects of sense-per- 
ception to ideas in the percipient mind, it is only a 

step further for Berkeley to conclude that conse- 
quently npnej)L.4hese — so called material — obje cts- 

1. For a. detailed exposition of this formula, Tide infra 
Book rV, Chapter I. 
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have any existence independent of their being per- 
ceived by a spirit. 

Berkeley offers in support of his revolutionary 
conclusion many ingeneous and plausible arguments. 
We shall first briefl}’^ ennu'merate these and then 
turn to a critical 'examination of them. For a better 
understanding of these arguments of Berkeley, ive 
shall divide them in two parts — positive and . nega- 
tiv e arguments. , grouping under' the former class 
those arguments that he advances in support and 
defence of his own contention, while under the latter 
those in which he is mainly engaged in criticising 
the opposite view. 

Before entering upon the consideration of Ber- 
keley’s arguments for Imraaterialism, however, it 
will be well for us to pause here a 

little and carefully gather in our Berkley’s 
, , ,, , ... Sense-Eealism 

mind the exact conclusion in sup- 
port of which all these labours liaAm been undei- 
taken by our heroic author. The reader should 
carefully bear In mind that Berkeley, at least as he 
; claims it, neYer .jitends tp^eny _. the existe nce of I 
^whi^yer^is^ a^ctually per ceived by the sense s. What" 
me takes objection to is only the popular conception 
of the nature of what is perceived, and the common- 
sense belief in the survival of a thing even when it 
is not being perceived. He does never doiib iL-the t 
actual existence of the chair that he is .perceiving at 1 
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'any g^ven moment; but ho would never tO—tbe 

; belief in the continued existence of the cb m r_japaEt 
from and independent,, pLJiejifybPiltcej^iQii— Berke- 
ley’s statements to the effect tliat lie never doubts 
tbe reality of wliatever is immediately perceived are 
as clear as they could possibly be, “ By tbe princi- 
ples premised ” he boasts vrhile answering an ob- 
jection “ we are not deprived of any one thing in 

nature whatever we see, feel, bear o rjmyjdsc 

conceive or u nder^t-n.nd _i’omains as secure a s Rver,. 
and is as fig And again, “ That tbe 

things I see with mv eves and tnnnb with my hands 
do exist, really ev lst,, T not, tbe least question!!; ° 

“ That what I see, hear, and feel doth exist, that is. 
to say , is perceived b}’^ me, I no more doubt than I 
do of my own being.”'’ What is it, then that he 
does not admit in the popular conception ? Here 
is Berkeley’s answer to this question, " But I d o 
n ot see howJ thejtest imony of sense c an be alleged 
as a^ jirqoffpr the esistence of anything^ whi ch is 
not~pcrceive(^by sen^f^ or in still stronger words. 
As to -what is sai d of th>’ rth^nhitn 
i hinhina thing? without any relation, to their Imina ' 
ye?'cei‘i;ed. that is to me perfectly _ uninte llip:ilile.”^ ’ 
These and the like passages will convey to the 
reader’s mind a fair idea of Berkeley’s real position 
regarding the existence and nature of the objects of 

1. Principles, s. 4. 2. Ibid, s. 35. 3. Ibid, s. 40. 

4. Ibid, s. 40. 5. Ibid, s. 3. 
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our sense-perception, and Mill clearly bring out tlie 
meaning of those Mho describe the philosophy of 
Berkeley as a kind of setise-realism} 

1. It is of exireme intorest, especially to the Indian 
render, to compare at tliis place tlio Idealism advocated by 
Berkeley in tbe eicliteenth century, with that of the 
Indian Bnnddhn philosophers who propounded their 
doctrines centuries before him. The reader will no doubt be 
struck with considerable wonder and delight to find a 
great similarity between the two systems in spite of a big 
hiatus of centuries between them. A matter of still great- 
er interest and pride to the Indian readeri however, is 
that these idealistic arguments have already been repudi- 
ated satisfactorily and ingeneously by a number of Indian 
philosophersi prominent among them being the great scholar 
Shankaracharya, who also lived centuries before the 
modem critics of Berkeley. Per an exhaustive account of 
the Bauddha view and its criticism by Shankraebarya, the 
reader is referred to " Brahma'Suiras { also known as tlie 
Vedanl-Suiras') with Sltarikaracharya’s commeniai'y '' 11, 
ii, 28-33. I shall, of course, mention here only a few 
points of comparison between the two systems, and shall 
add besides some few instances of the Shanliaracharyan 
criticism. 

With the above passages expressing the sense-realism 
of Berkeley, compare the following passage enunciating the 
central doctrine of the Bauddha Idealists, called in Sans- 
krit, the Vidnymiavadms,-’ 

l” 

(Erahma-Suirai etc, II, ii, 28), which, rendered in 
simple English, would mean “ I do not say that I experience 
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Turn we now to the consideration of tlic argu- 
ments proper advanced by Berkeley in svipport of 
his revolutionary tenet regarding 
Berkeley’s tJjQ oxistencc of the material things 
against Matter. universe. One of the most 

central and vital of these may 
best be stated in lii.s own words, wherein he lias 
nicely summarised Ins new point of view. 
“ Wliat are tlie forementioned object.s of sctij^e ” 
writes our author, referring to the objects 
of sense-perception, “ jj ut the tili ngs we per ceive 
by sense ? And wliat do we perceivc^jo.-iide.s 
lOur ovm ideas or sen.sations ? 


repugnant that any one of these, o r .an y nombinat ion. 
of them, should exist tmnerceived ?” ’ Even a care- 


less glance at the above passage will bring out the 
fact that there are three broad jteps, tliat lead to, the 
Bertelm-an conclusion!t'“Fii-stl3’-, that what ever we 
• perceive are '^sensible things; secondl}% that tliese 
sensible things .perceiyed^^ by us are' 'notbine^ bc-sides 
enr ideas or sen.sations: a nd lastlj', that none of _such 
ideas can have any existence'^ inc 


p ercep tion. — 

But the ordinary commonsense man might at 
once put in an ob'vdous objection at this place. 


bc.-!icle.s 




no object at all, bnt only tkat I experience none apart 
from perception.” "What a close resemblance, and yet 
■what a difference of centuries ! 

1. Principles, s. 4. 
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How can any one ever declare, lie would ask, tke 
t hing and tlie idea tobe the .same ? - The thiriy is 
the cause of the idea, a nd must in 
consequence be at Ipast Tiumprioally The object and 
different from its effect Berkeley’s ^idenWfied?^ 
answer is simple. Two things 
can be distinguished from one another only if you 
have the experience of the one apart from the other 
at least on some occasions. But do you ever have 
any experience of a thing apaid, fT-nni its sensation o r 
idea ? "What reason can therefore induce us to be- 
lieve that these are two different entities and not 
rather one and the same thing 7 “ Hence as it is 
impossible for me to see or feel anytliing_without an 
actual jsensation.of that, thing, so is it impossible 
for me to Conceive in my thoughts any sensible 
thing or object distinct from the sensation or per- 
ception of it. Tn truth the objectand the se nsation are \ 
the_ £am 0 thing~lin3 ^!Zcanna Ltliei^^ be abstracte d . 
f rom each -other.” ^ 

1* Principles, s- 5. Compare the analogous argument of 
the BauddhaS — 

“ 8Tig ^ 

I 5# I si!r- 

\ 11 ” 

( Brdhma-Bntras etc. H, ii. 28 1 . (“ The perception 
and its object are one and the same for one more reason, 
viz, the fact of the simultaneous experience of both on our 
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It slioulcl be carefully borne in mind by the 
reader tlu'ougliout our discussion in tins chapter, 
that Berkeley always takes his stand on the i>syclio- 
logical argument from introspection. On several 
occasions in his Principles he asks his reader to let 
all verbal arguments apart, and only examine with 
honest care the actual process that goes on in Ids 
own mind- He maintains on intro.spective grounds 
that so far as his own mind is concerned — and he 
believes strongly that the experience of the entire 
mankind ■will agi'oe with him in this respect— he 
never jierceives anything beyond a collection of 
certain sensible qualities by Jheniselves> and is 
never aware of anj'- consciousness of a. material 
substance in an act of external perception. 


The argamejit 
from dreams. 


An hnportant argument that Berkeley -n-ith his 
great acumen could never have failed to adduce in 
his own support is an analogy- of 
tlie living experience witli the dream 
.life, AVe believe in dreams, with- 
out the least glimmer of doubt, that we actually 
perceive innumerable material, objects existing 

part. We never experience the ono in iJia. ahfipnpt. 
other.. Now, this should not have happened had the two 
heen really different, there being nothing to prevent (the 
presence of the one in the absence of the other). There- 
fore also the unreality of external objects— apart from 
perception.” 
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■witliout us, "wliile on wakiiig we are sorry to find that 
there are none. Does not this afford a strong 
ground to doubt — nay, as Berkeley himself would 
have it, to deny — the validity of our belief in the 
external independent existence of the ‘ material ’ 
objects perceived by us even in our waking life f “ I 
s ay it is grant e d o n .all_hands — and w hatJaaTipens 
Jii dreams, fr enzi es, and the hke. p uts-it-bevond 
disputfr^hat it is possible w^_ might affected 
with all the ideas we'have^jiow,.thouglu there „were 
no bodies "Siting without, resembling them. Hence, 
it fs'evident'-t]ie"supposition*''i&f External bodies is 
not necessary for the producing of our ideas; since it 
is granted they are produced sometimes, and might 
possibly be produced always in the same order Ave 
see them in at present, Arithout their concurrence.”^ 

1. Principles, s 15. Compare tlie Bauddlia statement of 
this very argument:— 

Sc*i^ir 1 g? 

fiiwuarR- I i” 

I ( Brahma-StUras etc. 11, ii, 28 ) (" Besides, this per- 

ception of external objects in the waking state should be 
regarded as analogical to the perception in dreams etc. 
As the perceptions in dreams, mirage, jugglery and the 
like, appear in the forma of the knower and the known 
even in the absence of the external objects, so also the 
perceptions of the post etc, in the waking state too. 
should be taken to appear in these forms in the absence of 
external objects; because, both ar e after all perceptions, 
and cognition is common to them both ”). 
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Another argument that Berkeley has (jleyerly 
introduced in the Principles in his support, and 
yrhich, extremely plausible as it is, 
The relativity been gi’eatly successful in 

pressiTns^. puzzling the simple unsophisticated 

minds of the ignorant common folk, 
is the relativity of the ^nse-impressions to the 
nature and condition of the sense-organs." lA' "thing ' 
does not necessarily taste equally svfeerto' all men, 
and the same figure might appear small to one “while 
large to another, Na5% vre might even go further ' 
and observe that the same thing is perceived differ- 
ently even by one' and the same percipient at 
different times and under different conditions. .May 
.V'e not conclude from this that these qualities emrt, 
consequently, not in the external ' thing.’ *p'erceived, 
but rather in the percipient mind it. self ? “ But 

for your farther satisfaction, ” argues PhUonous in 
the Dialogues, “ take this along “with you : that 
which at other times seems sweet, shall to a 
distempered palate, appear bitter. And, nothing can 
be plainer than that divers persons perceive diff err ^ 
entrtastes_in the.same_fpod; since' that whi ch one 
• man delights in, .another abhors. And how could 
’ this be, if the taste was something really inherent in 
the food ?”J This device is constantly made use of ' 
in the Dialogues with regard to almost every sensi- 
ble quahty. One more instance will there£oi*e suffice 

1. Dialogues. Selections, p, 129. 
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here, “ Even our own eyes do not always represent 
objects to us alter the same manner. JxiiihQ jaundice 

every one knows that all things seem yellow 

From all which, should it not seem to foUow 
that all colours are equally apparent and that none 
of those which we perceive are really inherent in 
any outward object 

A common reader of the Principles and the 
Dialogues 'is struck ivith tlie presence of a pecuhar 
argument in the latter which is con- 

peculiar spicuously absent in the former. It 

argument. makes its first appearance while 

tackling the problem of the external existence of the 
heat in the fire. A sensation of heat or cold, it is 
argued at the start, is invariably accompanied by a 
sensation of either pain or pleasure. A sudden leap 
is then taken from this accepted fact of accompani- 
ment to a conclusion regarding the identity of these 
two lands of sensations^. The sensation of heat or 
cold, it is at once concluded, is therefore nothing but 
such a sensation pleasurable or,painfuL,as-the-case 
may be ; and furt her, since ne ither, pleasure jior.pain 
can exist in an unperceiving tiling, nor can heat and 
cold too exist in any external thing. A strange and 
puzzling argument indeed ! The reader is confronted 
with it once more in connection with the discussion 
of the existence of the tastes. 


1. Ibid, p. 135. 
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’ We liave so far devoted oiu’ attention. cxcluvSively 
to tlie positive arguments tliat Berkeley has urged 
in liis treatises in support of his 

Berlvcley’s revolutionary tenet. Let us now 

negative argu- ^ negative argu- 

tlie liateTialisfc. ments, 'which not being so important 
as the fonner, "we shall hastily pass 
over. Berkeley has devoted more than one section in 
his PrinGi]yles to the refutation of tlie arbitrary 
Lockian distinction between the primary and second- 
aiy qualities ot matter. Locke, as is very -ivell- 
known, divided the qualities of matter in two parts, 
^'iz. piimary and secondaiy; and while he granted an 
existence independent ^of sense-perception to the 
fonner class, he denied the same to the latter. But 
such an arbiti-aiy and essentially unpliilosophical 
classification can not be expected to maintain firmly 
its own ground for a much longer period, and 
especially in the hands of a clever and zealous specu- 
lator like our author it is no wonder if it was soon 
dissolved. Berkeley chiefly advanced two cogent 
' arguments against it. Un the first place, he vOry 
I relevantly pointed out that we never do have any 
experience of primary qualities apart -from the so- 
. called secondaiy ones. I How then can we say that 
' while die one exists in the thing itself, the other in 
the mind that perceives ? Berkeley’s second_argu- 
ment is equally strong. One of the chief grounds 
for denying an independent external existence to the 
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secondary qualities was the fact of their being rela- 
t i ve to „.theHiature,..and..condition„, of -the. particular/ 
sense-organs,concerned..„^But, asks the clever advo.| 
cate of Immaterialism, is not the same fact true also 
of the primary qualities ? 

For those materialists Avho hold that all or even 
some of the qualities porceh’^ed by us are ‘ copies ’ 
or representations of the actual archetypes existing 
in the tiling itself, Berkeley has in store another 
strong argument. “ An i dea ” he declares, “c.TnJje| 
like nothin2:..-b,ut. another idea ; a colour and sound * 
like nothing but another colour and sound.” The 
original quality, as Berkeley further twits his op- 
ponent, i,s either perceived or not perceived. If- per- 
ceived, it is but an idea and exists only in'the mind. 
If not, what meaning is there in saying that a colour 
is like something in-visible or a sound like sometliing 
inaudible and so on ? 

But there might stiU be left some materialists 
who, agreeing with Berkeley that the perceived quali- 
ties can not be copies of any originals existing 
independently, would yet maintain that the qualities , 
perceh'ed^by_us_do,haA'e.,.sp?ne material substratum ' 
after all, which serves to them as a support or in > 
Avhich they may be said to reside. From opponents 
like these Berkeley would at once demand an expla- 
nation in more clear tei-ms of the exact relation 
between such unknown material substratum and the 
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perceived qualities as also a further clarification of 
the meanings of such words as ‘ support, flow from, 
reside in, substratum, ’ and the like. 

Berkeley had determined to leave not even the 
least gi-ound for the materialist to take shelter in. 
He therefore spends many a section in disputing the 
p rions possible notions of the material substance. 
He would not suffer the materialist even to define 
the material substance in the last resoii; as “ an un- 
known some«^/jat— neither substance nor accident, 
spirit nor ide'a, inert, thoughtless, indivisible, immov- 
able, unextended, existing in no place.” ^ Such a 

^finition is tantamount to saying that matter is in 
fact noth%ng. He argues, besides, that the notion of 
material substance is not only unnecessary and un- 
warranted but self-contradictory and repugnant too. 
The Occasionalistic doctrine is repudiated with a 
ringle stioke of pen, by means of the argument that 
I od with His omnipotence and omniscience needs 
I neither any occasions nor any instruments to worl 
out His plans; and the notion of matter as th( 
substratum of the perceived qualities is finally 
exploded by one more argument that it involves the 
fallacy of reductio ad absurdum. ' 


Out of all the impressive ' array of arguments 
t^ at we have found Berkeley advancing in favour o f 
1 . Principles, a, 80 . 
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liis doctrine, there is one central argument, the very 
pivot of his Immaterialism, on which aU the rest of 
his discussion depends. The refu- 
tation of this vital point being a^gume^n^'Lr 
accomplished, the rest of our task immaterialiam 
will be a mere spade-work, almost refuted 
all the remainder of the arguments 
being expected to follow suit and surrender easily. 

''The entire Berkeleyan doctrine of ‘ esse is iJercipi ’ 
rests mainly on the psychological ai’gument that in. 

.■every act of perception what is immediatlyjierceiv.ed’ 
is _pnly a g roup of sensible qualities and nothing else i^ 
When I say that I perceive an apple, what I really ^ 
perceive according to this theory, is nothing besides'; 
a certain, colour, a certain shape and size and so on. 
I do not perceive any materml object called 'apple’ 
apart from the group of particular sensible qualities j 
which alone I immediately perceive. And since) 
the se sen sible..qualities.are, in essence, nothing but { 
immatei^l in each act of sense-perception; 
thme are involved, according to Berkeley, only two I 
elements vj?, the mind that perceives and the ideas 
that are perceived. 

Now, modern psychology disagrees with all 
this Berkeleyan account of sense- not per- 

perception as sketched above, and ceWe qualities 
declares it as totally erroneous.^ ' themselves. 

1 , Of. James! "^ei7,thi5gj)r_a«ulity_felt.'is -■^felt in 
outer space. An opinion wLich has had much currency in 
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It maintains in opposition that in every act of 
External perception, a percipient is invariably 
^4onscious of an external thing — a ‘ something ’ 
that physically occupies the space vrithout and 
is different from the qualities belonging to it. 
Berkeley’s account of perception is accordingly con- 
demned as containing an inadequate analysis of our 
consciousness in sense-perception; and his hypothesis 
[that "when perceiving a so- call ed ..material /thing’ 
f what we are reaUy ^^ conscious— of-is—onlyra-'grojJE-Pt 
' certain jqu^^es^an^npthing_besides. that, no more 
holds the field. Psychological and introspective as. 
the argmnent itself was, it admits of a similar 
refutation. The critic too, like Berkeley, appeals to 
the reader to keep all verbal arguments apart and 
exanune carefully his own consciousness when per- 
ceiving an external thing; which, when done, wiU 

psycliology is tiat sensible qualities are first apprehended 
as in the mind itself, and then ‘projected’ from it, -or ‘estr?- 
dited’, by a secondary intellectual or super-sensational 
mental act. There is no ground urhatever for this opinion. 
The only facts which even seem to make for it can be much 
better explained in another way, as we shall see later on. 
The very first sensation which an infant gets is for him the 

outer universe In his dumb awakening to the 

consciousness of something there, a mere this as yet. the 
infant encounters an object in which all the ‘categories of 
the nnderstanding’ are contained. It has eictemalii]/, 
obfectivityt unity, substantiality, causality, in the full sense 
in vhich any later object or system of objects has these 
things^ — Psychology, p. 16. 
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I prove the fact that in each act of external perception 
the percipient is undoubtedly conscious of a thing 
that is different from the sensations or ‘ideas’ that he 
receives. Analysing our consciousness in an act of 
external perception, Ward remarks, “Muscular effort 
■without simultaneous sensations of contact would not 
yield the distinct presentation of something resistant 
occuping the space from which we have been obtruded 
and to which we would return. Nay more, it is in 
the highest degree an essential circumstance in this 
experience that the muscular effort, though sub- 
jectively initiated, is still only possible when there 
is contact with something that, as it seems, is' 
making an effort the counterpart of our own.”^ A 
few pages below he observes again, “of all the 
constituents of things only one is universally 
present, that above described as physical solidity. 
.... At the moment of contact an unvarymg tactual 
magnitude is ascertained, while the other qualities 
and the visual magnitude reach a fixed minimum; then 
first it becomes possible by effort to change or attempt 
to change the position and form of what we appre- 
hend. This tangible plenum we thenceforth regard 
as the seat and source of all the qualities we pro- 
' ject into it. In other words, that which occupies 
space is psychologically the substantial.^ 
‘Something’, therefore, that occupies the space 

1. Psychological Principles, p. 163. 

2. Ibid, p. 167- 
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■witiiout us and vrliich, coming as we do in direct 
contact with it, we apprehend as something different 
from and independent of our individual sensations, 
— some such ‘ thing ’ necessarily exists when we 
perceive an external object, and the consciousness of 
its presence forms an essential constituent of every 
act of external perception.*^ 

1. This same fact of our consciousuess, jn every 
perceptual cognition, of the presence of an external thing 
as apart from our own ideas, is emphasised by the Indian 
critic' too. Hefnting the idealistic contention of tl'® 
Yidnyanavadin Bauddha, Shankaracharya observes, 

I iBnar|q55iS"trB^ 

M%q5T ;3q55K^”l 

( Brahma— Suiras, II, 28* “Indeed it is impossible to 
maintain the non-existence of the external objects, Wby ? 
Because of the fact that we are conscious of their 
existence. "We invariably cognise some external object, 
whether a post or a wall or a jar corrosponding to the 
idea in each perception; and it will not be possible to 
assert the non-existence of that which is actually 

experienced by ns The acceptance of the existence of 

the external object apart from our consciousness of it, is 
necessary on the ground of the nature of the cognition 
itself. No one experiences a post or a wall as perception 
itself; these are cognised by all men only as the objects 
of their perceptions.” ) 
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Psychological writers apply accordingly in these 
days a peculiar and significant term to our 
‘sensations’, or, as Berkeley would haye it^ our ‘ideas’. 
Leading psycholo^sts speak of these now-a-days as 
‘presentations’, their duty being to ‘present’’- 
something to the percipient mind. They must, 
therefore, be necessarily { different from the objects 
|which they ‘present’. Sensations can not be properly 
identified with the things sensed, nor presentations 
with the external objects presented. Berkeley, 
however, appears at times to overlook this most 
important distinction. “What he calls ideas bear 
much resemblance to presentations; but in distinction 
from them they are presentative of nothing apart 
from themselves. Ideas for Berkeley are both 
presentations and what presentations are 
presentative of. He does not distinguish carefully 
between the actual process of perception, the parti- 
cular experience in psychical individual, and the 
thing or the object perceived. His theory suffers 
seriously, in fact, from absence of psychological 
analysis.”^ 

% 

To sum up. Whenever we, say... we . perceive an i 
external thing by„ means of. pur_senses, we . actually . 
perceive not the qualities alone _and by themselves, 
but the. qualities along with and as belonging to 
some actually existing material occupant of the 


1. Johnston: Development of Berkelej/s Philosophy, p 164* 
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space Tvitliout. It is useless to argue that the 
material ohject cannot he said to ‘support’ the 
qualities. For, the relation of substance and 
attribute is after all a unique relation; and a .sldllful 
dispute about Trords can by itself neither explode it 
nor disprove its reality. Besides, can Berkeley him- 
self explain lion* the ‘ideas’ can exist, ns he often puts 
it, ‘in the mind that perceives them’ ? Hoiv exactly 
are they perceived by the finite mind, and how 
created by the Infinite Being ? Unique relations 
these, as Berkeley himself must after all admit at 
some place or other. 

There is in this connection one more point of 
importance for the consideration of ■which we may 
well divert here our topic a little. It is certainly 

instructive for us to examine critic- 

Berkeley’s spirit- substitute that Berkeley 

ual substitute in , 

place of the mater- offers in place of the usually assumed 

lal BubHtance material suhstance. The external 
critically ex- . . - 

amined. ideas of perception, as Berkeley 

himself is obliged to admit, are 

be}’’ond the utmost capacity of human beings to 
produce or destroy, though may be perceived by 
them. When I go to a forest for a ramble and 
open my eyes there, I cannot but perceive the 
mountains and the rivers around me; and when I 
look up on a clear cloudless night in the starry 
heavens above, either I must shut my eyes and 
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perceive nothing, or else must •willy-nilly perceive 
without any option the myriads of little sparkling 
lights that every moment proclaim the infinite glory 
of God. The same happens during every minute 
of our waking life, and it is this most apparent 
phenomenon "viz. the utter, incapacity.- a nd h elpless- 
nes s o f the fi nite percipien t in respec t of these idea s, 
that has time and again brought into prominence 
the important question as to the cause of all these 
ideas of sense-experience, this •wonderful earth and 
this perplexing heaven, that every moment force 
themselves on our sense organs. 

No'w, the ordinary man, undisturbed by 
sophistical reasonings, believes in this coimection 
that the immediate cause of our ideas of external 
perception is some material object actually existing 
without us, while the ultimate ground of all 
existence is of course the Infin ite Spirit hi mself.- 
When I perceive an idea of a mountain, this idea 
owes its existence immediately to some material 
substance actually occupying the space without and 
in which the attributes perceived by me do properly 
inhere; and when I perceive a chair under me, it is 
not a mere collectio n of cer tain_sens ible qual ities ^ 
by themselves, but an actually existing material 
sub^nce to which the attributes may be said to 
belong. To Berkeley, on the contrary, any such 
conception of material substance apart from -the 
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attributes is unnecessary 'Und " repugnant. Neither 
sense nor reason, in the opinion of the great 
Iramaterialist, ever warrants its assumption. We 
have, ho'wover, already seen how such material 
substence is actually perceived. But even keeping 
the question of actual sen^e-pcrception apart, and 
assuming for the present that no such substance is 
as a matter of fact perceived by us, is the notion of 
material substance really so repugnant and un- 
warranted as Berkeley shows it to be ? Can any 
one properly dispense with it in any reasonable 
explanation that ho might offer of this universe ? 
Sas even Berkeley himtelf really done away wtth 
it in his explanation of our ideas of sense- 
perception ? Or is his new explanation in essence 
the same as the old popular one only couched m a 
different terminology’' ? 

We must first carefully bear in mind the common 
points between the popular and Berkeleyan view. 
(' It is admitted on both sides that the ideas of external 
, perception are not self-contained but warrant some 
external cause besides themselves, the only issue 
‘ |that is raised ^ being one .regarding... the , nature...of 
t his ex teimaLfiause,, While the popular view places 
^ it in material substance, Berkeley places it in God. 
But the functions that the latter attributes to the 
Divine Being in this connection show that the 
difference between the two views is little more than. 
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a matter of terminology. The materialist, complains 
Berkeley, cannot explain as to how exactly does 
matter produce these ideas and as to what that 
relation precisely is which holds behveen these two, 
But can he himself answer such questions with 
reference to the cause that he advocates ? That 
ma tter is not immedi ately— -Pgrceived-is Berkeley’s 
another complaint. But is Ms God an object of 
immediate sense-perception ? Material _ ^substance, ; 

objects the exponent of Immaterialism, is_ un-"' 
necessary eye.u as a n ~i nstrument or an .fi^^casion, 
because .the omnipotent God needs no such secondary 
causes to .assist or remind him in his work. But is 
not Berkeley’^ wvn theony regarding the existence 
of other finite beings based on a clear admission of 
some such secondary causes that are supposed to do, 
the 'jvork that God {would nevertheless have himseK 
done jn their absence ■?'' 'Besides, as we shall soon 

see beloAV, .the arguqient from dreams unsympathetic- 
ally iturns .as jnuch .against Berkeley’s own theory 
of divine causation, as against that . of his 
Inateisif'^listic opponents. In fact, we may obseiwe in 
conclusion that the tAvo portions in Berkeley’s 
metaphysical writings — ^his destructiAm criticism and 
his constructive positive contribution — fall sadly 
^ apart, and are not quite consistent with one another, 
Avhat is loudly disclaimed in the one being 


1. Vide infra Book HE, cliap. II. 
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tacitly assumed in tlie other. ^ The concept of 
fmaterial suhstanco stands essentially, with Locke 
rand the conimonscnse man, for ‘some external cause 


1, Besides tlio above-mentioned difficnltics %vliich are 
found to beset equally the Bcrkeleyan conception of the 
cause of our ideas, as u'cll ns the ono put forward by the 
materialists like Locke and others, there arc the followiuK 
additional points in this connection which will prove as 
fatal to the Immaterial ist’s assumption of the Spiritual 
Substance, as they did to thccommonscnsc conception of the 
material substance as the substratum of our ideas. 


( i ) Berkeley had repudiated altocothcr the possibility 
of any perceived idea beiuR a 'copy' of an unpcrcoived 
original, on the groxind, inter alia, that tee can never know 
this fact as we perceive immediately only our own idea 
and never the alleged original in itself. But can he per- 
ceive the divine ideas of which he declares our ideas to be 
the exact copies ? Ho maintains that tho ideas perceived 
by us in our waldug state are caused by God. But how 
can he ever know that the idea which he immediately 
perceives is the same as the one actually caused by God, 
since he is, ex hypothesi, confined exclusively to the 
former and can never perceive the latter ? 

( ii ) Berkeley had caught the Materialist in an in- 
genious dilemma. ‘ Is the original quality perceived or not? 
If perceived, it is but an idea of the sense. If not, how 
can the colour be ever said to represent something invisible, 
a sound something inaudible, and so on ?’ But we may as 
well turn this very dilemma against its own author. “ Is 
your archetypal divine idea perceived by us or not ? If 
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' of tlie ideas of sense-perception whicli can neither 
exist by themselves nor can be created and 
maintained by the finite percipient himself ’ But this 

perceived, it is but an idea of the sense, and consequently,, 
no more a divine idea as you call it; for according to your 
own statement the ideas of God are not the ideas of sense, 
as ours are. If, on the other hand, it is not perceived by 
our senses, what meaning is there in saying that an idea ■ 
perceived by our senses is the ectype of something that is 
admittedly impossible of being ever perceived by them." 

(iii) Time and again, Berkeley accosts his interlocutor 
in the Dialogues, to remind him of the fact that we perceive 
immediately only our own ideas and not any cause of theirs. 
He warns his opponent to remain constantly on the alert, 
lest he may be induced to assume the existence of any 
material cause of these ideas which alone we perceive. 
But is not his own assumption and inference of the existence 
of the divine cause of our ideas on the same footing as the 
one which the commonsense man is wont to do ? Is this 
cause ever perceived ? Why should he then object to the 
popular assumption of the material substance» if he is to 
make a similar one himself ? 

It is useless to multiply the points. In fact, the reader 
will have clearly observed from the above that Berkeley’s 
new substitute for the exploded material substance is little 
different except in terminology* from the old conception 
which at so great pains he attempted to demolish. It is 
this very fact that is brought out in the following critical 
words' of Dr. Harold Hoffding: “Berkeley carries on 
Locke’s examination into the origin of ideas* and discusses 
the question as to what we can really know beyond the 
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description, as a critical reader will at once perceh 
applies equally to tlie Berlceleyan conception of Gc 
as well.^ 

reality given in onr perceptions and ideas. He follows o 
his logical consequences witli a remorselessness which, i. 
spite of his love of truth* he would perhaps hardly ha^ 
displayedi had it not been that his lively religious faith w< 
ever ready to supplement immediately what his philosophicc 
ci'iticism had cut away. ’’ [ Italics mine ] — JBistory c 

Modern Philosophyi Meyer's Translatian, VoL I, pp- 417-18 

1. It might here be contended on behalf of the grea 
Immaterialist that notwithstanding the few points 0 
agreement between the two, Locke’s material substance an( 
Berkeley’s Divine Being differ nevertheless in one mosi 
important point, viz. that while the former is inert anc 
powerless the latter is just the contrary of it. Now* wt 
need not for the present dispute this fact ("though I will 
incidentally offer here a couple of points for tbo reader to 
carefully ponder over: — { i ) Is ‘ activity ’ really essential 
on the part of an object in order that it may be perceived ? 
"When I perceive an ink-stand before me, shall I be decidedly 
wrong if I maintain that the ink-stand, while lam per- 
ceiving it, is entirely pa.ssive, and that no ‘ activity ’ is in- 
volved on its part, the activity of the perceiving self and 
the passive presence of the ink-stand being an adequate 
explanation of the act of petception ? ( ii ) Secondly, is 

matter in reality absolutely powerless ? It is true that it 
is devoid of all power of volition. But is it also totally 
incapable of performing even the merely mechanical acts ? 
May not the vast development of machinery in modem 
times, and the increasing use of steam— ‘ power’, electric— 
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We have thus refuted at great length the 
general argument advanced by Berkeley against the 
concept of material substance. He had argued that 
the concept is suggested neither by the sense nor by 
the reason — not by the former, because the alleged 
material substance is not perceived by our senses 
which can cognise nothing besides the qualities; 
and not by the latter because the concept of matter 
is unnecessary — God himself being a sufficient 
explanation of the phenomena of our sense-perception 
as well as repugnant and self-contradictory. We 
have, however, conclusively shown that both these 

‘ power water — ‘ power ’, and the liket throw any light 
on this point ?. But it is certainly difficult to understand 
the reason why a writer who is willing to admit in the 
Infinite Being the capacity to create and maintain inert 
ideas that produce sensations in the finite minds, should yet 
consider it ‘ repugnant and self-contradictory ’ for the same 
God to create some permanent inert stibstances which, when 
perceived by the finite percipients? may * cause ’ sensations 
in them; the only difference between the two views being 
that in the former, as in the Occasionalism of Geulins and 
Malebranohe. God is supposed to intervene every moment 
like an unskillful watchmaker — to use the well known 
metaphor — who? unable to produce good lasting watches, 
is obliged to look to its working every moment; while in 
the latter view, as in the Monadology of Leibniz, He is 
assumed to produce once for all a material object which 
until destroyed or altered keeps on producing its ideas in 
the minds of the finite percipients. 
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arguments are fallacious. We Iiare seen how 
Berkeley's denial of the sense-perception of the 
material substance is due only to an inadequate 
analysis of our perceptual experience; while as for 
the latter part of the Berkeleyan contention, we 
have seen how the concept of material substance far 
from being unnecessary and repugnant, is tacitly 
implied even in the doctrines of the very philosopher 
who is most emphaticaRy against its assumption. 
The refutation of the most important general 
argument^ being thus accomplished, let us now 
betake ourselves to a critical consideration of the 
remainder of the Berkeleyan arguments in favour 
of his immaterialistic hypothesis. 

The analogy of the waking life with the dream 

expmence is a stock argument of the sceptics and 

" ” the idealists. In the state of sleep, 

The analogy of is a matter of eveiy-day ex- 
the -n-aMns life . t i 

with the dream penence With ahnost ail men, the 

experience ty- mind spins out of itself numberless 

thmgs, animate as well as inanimate, 

all of wbicli are nevertheless dissolved into 

nothingness the moment hard reality steps in and 

rudety unties the web of fancy. May it not be that 

the things perceived by us in the waking state too 

are also nothing but a creation of our own selves ? 

T.Tiichever way this important question is answered, 

however, we must lodge hei-e a relevent complaint 
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against the proposers of this argument, who are 
often found to overlook one important fact in this 
connection. The conclusion arrived at by means of 
an analogical argument can at best be only a 
probable one; certain it never can be. Even if an 
analogy is logical and valid, it can at best only 
raise a probability in favour of tlie conclusion the 
proposer wants to establish; by itself it can do 
nothing more. The reader should therefore be 
cautious in estimating the value of any such argu- 
ment — not excluding the present one based on tKc^ 
alleged analogy between the waking life and its 
representation in sleep. Having given this very 
essential warning at the start, our chief intention in 
this place is, howevei*, to raise a deeper question 
than this. We question whether the analogy is 
valid at aU. Does the dream experience concur 
with the waldng life in essential points ? Or do 
they, on the other hand,^ only agree in unessential 
respects Avhile differ in those that are essential ? 

Now, we maintain in this connection that our 
perceptions during the experience of a dream do not 
agree with those in the waking life in points which 
are reallj’^ essential to the argument under consider- 
ation. It is true that so far_as tlie subjective element 
of belief is concerned, it is present as much in the 
one as in the other. We believe in the independent 
external existence of the table as strongly when we 
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perceive it in a dream as when \ye do so in the 
actual light of day. 3,utjs i;he_.,_su.bjective f actor of 
belief the only essential , point in the consideratmn. 
of lEe true reality of the things perceived by us ? 
jTo place the ideas experienced by us in the waJdng 
life and those experienced in a dream on the same 
level merely because the subjective^actor of behof 
is common to them both is, in fact, to overlooh the 
most essential objective factor involved in onr per- 
ceptions of the latter sort. A careful study of the 
Berkeleyan treatises will bring out the fact that he 
himself admits an extremely -vutal poipt of dis- 
tinction bet^-een the two sorts of ideas. The i deas in 
dreams, frenzies, and the like, he admits unre- 
feervedly, a re sub je ctiv ely imdated, while those per- 
fceived by us in our waking life do not in the least 
jdepend upon the will of the individual percijpient, 
|but are-on- the other , hand., objectiyely ...caused and 
Maintained by God. Now, this is really ,a very 
(important admission on the pai-t of Berkeley, and 
virtually repudiates the analogical argument that he 
advances elsewher-e. The most essential fa.ctor of 
objective causation which is present in the per- 
ceptions of waking life is absent in our experience-in 
dreams, and .the analogy can not therefore hold 
itme.^ 


1. In fact -we may classify onr ‘ ideas ’ into thnee soi^ 
according to the degree of reality they possess. 'The ide,a8 
perceived hy us in our waking Jife jposs.ess .both ^thiB 
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But besides this there is another important point 
of difference between the two sorts of human per- 
ceptions, which we will do well . to note carefully at 
this place. It is a fact very weU Icnown that our 
perceptions in the state of jdream are aU of them 

Is anything experienced on the" conte- 
ry during the twenty-foui- hours of oui- ordinary 
hfe which contradicts our perceptions in the wakin<^ 
state It might be objected that, as the 

subjective belief as well as the objective causation, and will 
therefore stand first in the scale. Next come those per- 
ceived by us in dreams, frenzies, and the like, which possess" 
only the former element but not the latter. While, the 
ideas of our imagination possess neither of these two’ and 
are the last to close our list. 

1. cf. Shankdracharya w 

I ? luwrk i i 

1% 1 I f| ^ 

5rr^55?Rr iiiv.-jrr Tr^TcPHminu -un 

^ h unqr i 

i «r.nR^riwsvi 

^ ( grM 3 ^?5Rmf<?r^r: I ” 

( Brahma-Butras etc. JI, ii, 29.) 

( The perceptions in the waking state can not be 
j treated as similar to those in a dream, because the two 
I differ in nature. The objects experienced by us in our 
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perceptions in tlie drcnm-Iife are negated by tliose 
‘in tlie 'waldng state, these latter are equally negated 
'in the state of sleep. A ■workman, to add the 
illustration usually adduced in this connection, who 
leads the ordinaiy life of a cai'penter for twelve 
liours every day and regularly dreams for tlie 
remaining hours each day that he is a king, and 
.each one of whose dreams is, further in continuation 
•of thedast preceeding one, has as much reason to 
_h eliev e.that he is really a king as he has to believe 
- that _he is a carpenter. The objection and the 
’ illustration, however, overlook one very essential 
point It is not the continuity alone that is found 
.in our waking perceptions that makes them superior 
to the perceptions of dream. The essential point in 
this connection is, on the other hand, the all-important 
fact that in the waking life we have., before our 
minds simultaneously both the sorts of .perceptions, 
one throu g h sense and the ot her _&rough memor3y 

dreams are negated by our consciousness in the "waking 
state; thus, for instance, ‘ I -wrongly thought that I met a 
great man; in reality there -was no such meeting, — only my 
mind -was under the deceptive inflnence of sleep which 
caused the illusion. ' Similarly are negated the objects 
experienced by ns daring magic, Jugglery, and the like. 
None of the objects perceived in the waking state— such 
as the posts etc. — is, on the contrary, ever contradicted in 
any state. Moreover, the experiences of a dream are the 
effects of traces left behind by memory, while those of the 
waking state, of immediate perception.”) 
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and that in the face of the simultaneous presence 
before the mind of these two rival sorts of 
perceptions -we declare the one as real and the other 
as a mere false delusion, a sorry result of abnormal 
mental or physical conditions. But is any man 
'conscious while he is experiencing a dream, of his 
life in the waking state — may be, even through 
memoiy ? It is precisely this fact that makes a 
world of difference betw'een the two. The carpenter, 
W'hilo entrapped in the self-spun web of fancy and 
jubilant over the delusive possession of the uni’eal 
crown, has not the least consciousness of his ever 
having lived the hfe of a carpenter. The same poor 
feUow — poor in reality though rich in dreams — is, 
however, clearly conscious on the next morning of 
his having led a Hfe of the ruler a few hours before- \ 
conscious, alas, "with all the painful sting that would 
naturally attach to the glaring contrast between the 
happy dream and the sorry actuahty. A carpenter 
who regularly dreams each day that he is a Icing, 
and a Icing who regularlj’- dreams that he is a carpen- 
ter, are not, therefore, on the same level in the 
actual scheme of life, even though the dreams of 
both are each day in continuation of the last. 

So far we have seen how the analogy alleged to 
exist between the dream Hfe and its analogy is 

wmlcing prototype can not hold fatal to Berkeley 
true as these two differ in more himself. 
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tlian one essential respect. But suppose the 
analo.a^}' is held valid; can it in any way really 
help Berkeley in the advocation of his doctrines ? 
For a philosopher like Berkeley, who 
sh-enuously maintains the hypothesis of Divine 
Causation, the argument from dreams is really a 
double-edged sword likely to hurt as much the 
proposer himself as the opponent against wh(3m it is 
wielded. A true and consistent application of the 
analog)’^ between the dream-life and the waking 
one v^-ill prove extremely fatal to Berkeley’s own 
doctrines. We believe in dreams that the_ ideas 
perceived by us at that time are really caused by 
things existing without us; on w^aking we hnd f uat 
there are no such tilings; from which Berkeley 
hastens to conclude that even in the waldng life our 
idea s are caused withoiit any such things actually 
existing as we suppose. But does not Berkeley 
equallv'- believe wliile perceiving a dream that the 
ideas perceived bv’’ him at that particular moment 
are DhTnely caused ? Is he conscious duTinq the 
dream that the ideas he is perceiving are really 
only subjective creations of liis own mind ? 
waking, however, he is forced to obseiwe the fact 
j that all the wonderful ideas experienced by him a 
( I few hours Before were liis own creations and 
- ; dlvinel}'' caused ideas which he beheved tliem to be. 
!iliglit we not conclude then that the ideas perceived 
by us in ouy waldng life too are not really Divinely 
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caused, anil tlmt Berkeley’s belief and assiiniption in 
tbfls respect is as erroneous as tlie one ivld( 3 bbe bim- 
self attacked ? We have thus found Ber'keley in a 
peculiar dilemma. If be accepts tbe a^ifilogy as| 
valid, bis own b3rpotbesis of Divine CausaPOii of our 
ideas in tbe waking -bfe is in serious danger, b 
While, on tbe other band, if be were to reject it — as| 
we insist be ought to do — tbe b3rpotb^sis of bisl 
materiabstic opponent is so far safe aod out of 
danger. 


Tbe argument from tbe relatmty of oiir sense- 
impressions to tbe nature and condition of our sense 
organs is really much weaker than 
tbe one just considered by us above, 
and any serious importance attached 
to it by a philosopher bke Berkeley 
will only point to tbe unpbiloso- 
pbical and unscientific way of arguing on the part of 


■Wfiat does the 

relativity of 
Beijse im- 
pressions really 
prove ? 


!• Besides the danger to his hypothesis ot Divine 
Causation, a full and consistent application of analogy 
between the waking and the dream life will al®® seriously 
endanger Berkeley’s maintainance of the existeiJ®® other 
finite spirits besides himself. Do we not believ® dreams 
that we actually hold inter-communication v'ith various 
living beings which on waking we find utterly non- 
existing ? See further on this point Bk. Ilf> chap. H. 
In fine» as a critical reader will perceive for himself, a 
consistent application of the above analogy wib thus lead 
a philosopher straight to cWplete Solipsism. 
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its proposer. A piece of sugar tastes sweet to one, 
.wMle bitter to another or even to the same person 
/in a distempered condition. But can it show that 
■^e e/ttiVe_cau s e_of the .taste., of sweetness--tIiei:e£ore 
resides the. particular ..percipient. bimseK—and 
notliing in tlie^ P.iece of sugar ?_ The same water 
j feels hot to one hand while cold to the other; but 
'^will a scientific man therefore argue that the cause 
lof the sensations of temparatui'e resides entirely in 
ithe hands themselves ? It will be as absm'd as 
larguing tliat a wrestler A has absolutely no 
strength in himself because while an opponent B 
finds him too strong another opponent C finds him 
comparatively weeker. All that the instances of 
such sorts can prove is that the cause does not reside 
in any one of the two things by itself. The experi- 
ment regarding the temparatnre of water can show, 
^for example, onlj^ that the cause of the temparature 
p sensations does not reside entirel}'' in the water itself 
but_is_i?a’:ifcd^y dru.the-condition-of-the-sense-organj 
I, top. It can only refute the one-sided .statement of 
the opponent, but can not suffer the proposer to advo- 
cate another equally one-sided statement for him- 
self. Berkeley, however, has Idndty cut short our 
labours in this respect, for he himself admits this 
weakness in the argument under consideration. 

Though it must be confessed ” he writes in the 
Prhiaiplea, tliis method of ai'guing does not so 
much prove that there is no extension or colour in 
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an outward object, as that we do not loiow by sense 
wliicli is tlie true extension or colour of tlie object.”^ 
Notwitlistanding this important confession, however, 
Berkeley appears to forget it conveniently while 
arguing on the same lines in the Dialogues. 

The present commonplace argument of the 
sceptics contains in addition an extremely subtle 
fallacy to notice which will certainly please a critical 
student of Berkeley. If we shall examine with great 
care the assumptions on which this particular argu- 
ment is based, we shall perceive at once that no sub- 
jective idealist is ever entitled to make use of it; and 
that therefore, so far as Berkeley is taken to pro- 
pound the doctrine of subjective Idealism, he too is 
guilt}’- of a glaring inconsistency in employing this 
argument in his support. JThe argumen t that th e . 
heat.in a cup ofjLV.ateure sides reaUvTn ~tliGL.percipieat 
himself and not in the w ater, is based on t he 
common observation that the S(*'ffl2"water^ felt hot 

k aby the one hand while cold by the other. But then is 
fit not obvious here that this cup of water which is 
|declared hot by the one hand and cold by the other 
Imust be the same — exactly same and numerically 
dentical — and not two different similar cups ? If 
e water as felt by the left hand is not the same 
as that felt by the right one, there is absolutely no 
contradiction involved in the two different feeb'ngs 


1. Principles s, 15 • 






and we do not arrive at the conclusion which the 
immaterialist wants us to infer from this experiment. 
Similarly if the honey tasted sweet by one percipient 
is not exactly the same as that tasted bitter by 
another, the desired conclusion regarding the ex- 
is tenc e of the tastes entirely in the mind of the per- 
cipient can not be established* Every proposer of 
this argument must tlierefore^^ssi^e before hand 
the external ohjeotive existenae^joffanT~6bjeot‘--of 
sense-perception which remains the same for diverse 
perceptions on the part of the same or even different 
percipients, and is hence independent of any per- 
ception on the part of a particular individual. No 
subjective Idealist can as a consequence consistently 
make any use of it. , The argmnent is, in other 
words, as employed by a subjective Idealist, self- 
contradictory and internally inconsistent, for it aims 
to demolish the very assmnption on which alone it 
can proceed. 

Berkeley’s argument that a sensation of heat 
exists really in the mind itself, because such a 
sensation is not different from ' the one of 
pleasure or pain which invaluably accompanies it, 

• and which is obviously impossible of any existence 
outside a percipient mind, is either a very funny 
way of arguing, or involves a very subtle fallacy. 
To the natural contention that the sensatiqn^ilheat 
is not the same as the sensation of pain, but rather 
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the cause of it, Berkeley offers the following inter- 
esting answer: 

Phil. Upon putting your hand near the fire, do you 
perceive one simple uniform sensatiout or two distinct 
senBationa? 

Hylas. But one simple sensation. 

Phil, Is not the heat immediately perceived? 

Hylas, It is. Phil- And the pain? Hylas. True. 

Phil. Seeing therefore they are immediately perceived 
at the same timCf and the iirfe affects you only with one 
simple, or uncompouhded idea, it follows that this same 
simple idea is both the intense heat immediately perceived, 
and the pain; and, consequently, that the intense heat 
immedi.'.tely perceived is nothing distinct from a particular 
fiOrt of pain. 

But i£ we were to continue this line of agrument 
still further, we will soon make short work of a great 
part of the psychologist’s labours. When I perceive 
a heautiful statue before me, do I perceive only one 
uniform sensation, or two different ones, one of the 
foiTo-and one of_ the re aultant— nleasure? of course 
one uniform sensation, as Berkeley would have us 
answer. Therefore, it will follow that the sensation 
of form is nothing distinct from that of the pleasurel 
And can tlae other sensations — of colour, sound, 
taste etc — now lag behind? We will, in fact, soon 
find us landing in a very novel and interesting 
situation in which all the various human sensations 
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and feelings shall have been reduced to two funda- 
mental elements — pleasure and pain! The ideal of 
science reahsed in psychology! A beautiful supple- 
ment to the hedonistic theories propounded by 
ethical writers! 

Behind the apparant simplicity of the present 
agrument of the Immaterialistj there is hidden, 
lis confusion iLO''^ever, a deep and a subtle fallacy. 

/ etween the Berkeley’s contention that the sen- 

I sation of intense heat is not different 

sen satio n. from that of pain is a clear instance 
»f a confusion between the mntt nt of the painful 
ensation and its quality. It is the same celebrated 
allacy of the hedonists who confused a pleasurable 
lensation with a sensation *)f pleasure. A sensation 
nay he pleasant or painful and may yet be — as it 
Eost often is — of something which is quite different 
rom any such pleasure or pain that only aocnmpa- 
lies it. When I perceive the famous Taj-Mahal, I 
;eel no doubt a pleasant sensation. But though the 
jensation is pleasant ( or pleasurable ) , it i s no t 
therefore o f ple asur e; iFi8n^~3 he Thj^ MahaL To 
jxpress this same important distinction in technical 
terms, though pleasure is the quality of the sensation, 
Lts content is Taj-Mahal. Similarly, to take 
Berkeley’s own instance, in the case of the sensation 
of intense heat, though intense pain is the quality 
of the sensation, its content nevertheless is the heat 
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perceirecl and not the pain felt; and it is certainly a 
‘Himalayan’ blunder — if I may use the expression — 
on tlie part of a metaphysical writer to confuse the 
two in the manner in which Berkeley appears to 
do it. 


It is this very confusion that is really at the 

root of Berkeley’s identification of the sensation and 

its object. When I perceive the 

moon, my individual sensation is sensation 

identical with. 

certainly difierent from the yellow its obiect? 
patch that is perceived. The latter 

and not the sen s ation itself. That the 
two are found to accompany one another at all times 
isJbuLnatural, . for.how. canuany content .of. a sensation 


be ex perienced apart , from the sensati on its elf, 

the latter bein^ nothi n g d iSerent — -from-^-the 
experience of such content? And, again, how is it 
possible ■tS‘iexperience~£r~sensation and at the same 
time to leave out all its content, seeing that to expe- 
rience a sensation means just to experience its content? 
But then the fact that the two — the sensation and 
its content — are invariably found to accompany 
each other cannot necessarily indicate that the two 
are identical; for, it may as well be that the two are 
related to one another as cause to effect,* or as joint 
effects of a third common cause. 


1. Cf Shankaracliarya’a criticism of the idealistic argu- 
ment under consideration: — (Oontd.) 
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Berkeley’s doctrine that the etse of each object 
of perception is its per dpi, besides being in fact a 
. - very inadequate expression of the 

Esse cst ptreivi nature of existence, is reaUy 

inconaistcut with inconsistent "vyith his own hypothesis 

divine causation. e j- • .» rs 

of divine causation. If the existence 

of a tiling is in truth comprised whoUy within its 

perception on the part of a spirit there is left no 

room for divine causation. If, on tlic other*” hand, 

I God is to be alloted the duty of creating our ideas, 

|it can no more be maintained that the esse of an 

tt5iq^Jiffiqdisrqr 


("Therefore also — i. e. because we are clearly conscious 
of the distinction between the thing and its perception 
by us — the invariable fact of the simultaneous experience 
of the two should be taken to prove not that the object is 
identical with the sensation but that it is the means of 
the latter,’’^ It is still more interesting to note 

Bhamati's msil or commentary on the above quotation from 
Shankaracharya: — 

H ^^1%, f%i5 


Let the reader carefully note that both Shankaracharya 
as well as the author of Bliamati emphasise the fact of our 
direct conscioustiess of the external object as much as the 
■'"odern writers on psj'chology do. 
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idea is its percipi alo nei we miglit even go 

further and observe tKa't tlie es^e est percip i doctrine 
goes really against the omnipotence and causal 
actiyity of God which Berkely would have never 
sulfered any one even to doubt For, if tKef 
existen ce of a Biing depends really upo n its beinm 
vercewedJiy some spirit , it will foUow that in spite| 
of any amount of violent efforts on the part of the 
Infinite Being, he will be unable to bring into 
existence any given ideal if there is no spirit to 
perceive it at that particular moment Berkeley 
might ho doubt possibly rejoin here that creation 
and perception are identical in the case of God, or f 
at least that the former necessarily includes thej 
latter, and that therefore when God is said to create 
any idea. He at least must be held to perceive it. 
Such a reply, however, though capable of offering a 
temporary rehef,is unable to offer a cduiplete solution’ 
of our original difficulty. For, Berkeley Kimself has 
maintained that though things might be said to be 
created aiiew at the time of each perception so far 
as the finite spirits are concerned, for God at leas t s a 
thing when once created _r6mains .the same till su b- 
iected by Hiin, to any, further modifications. It , 

¥ •* ^ t 

follows from this that when once a tiling is c? eat eel 
bv God.JEIe_ca n ‘pnh/ percewd it'a ft erward rwhBiever 
He wis hes . with Qut-the-neGessi4y-of-creating-it,agaiu. < 
So that, though the first creation of it might be 5 
said to include or be accompanied by its perception 
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on tlie part of God, the later perceptions of the 
very same thing are not accompanied by its creation. 
[Oreaiicn and perception must ihen be two quite 
^distinct processes even in the case of the Infinite 
Being, And immediately yrith our arrival at this 
conclusion the doctrine that the esse of each objet of 
sense perception is tis Jperc^^i faUs Jielplessly to th(^ 
gi^ound; for, a thing to come into existence must be 
created by some spirit, and any such creation, as we 
have shown above, is distinct from and involves 
something more than mere perception even on the 
part of the Divine Spirit — let alone the finite ones. 

But if a thing cannot come into existence mere- 
ly upon its being perceived by a spirit, it follows as a 
natural consequence that neither can it pass out of 
existence by a mere absence of any such perception. 
If creation is the result of some special and addi- 
tional activity besides mere perception, the result of 
that additional actirity must be held to survive-till 
modified or destroyed by further activity-even 
though the perception ceases. It might be that the 
thing os perceived hy us is a. joint result of the 
original creative activity as well as our individual 
act of perception, and that therefore a thing will not 
necessarily remain exactly as we had perceived it 
when our perception of it ceases. But it cannot 
follow that the thing will completely pass out of 
existence with the cessation of its perception by the 
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spirits. We thus find that the esse est p-ircipi 
dQctrine_is unt enab le nTho ffi the di rec tion s. 

The important fact in this connection that ever}’- 
student of Bei*keley must carefully bear in mind is 
that though it is his revolutionary 
-vie-sv regarding the nature and Berkeley an ' 
existence of matter, rather than any spiritualist. ^ 
thing else, that he is chiefly famous 
for, amongst the common people as -well as the 
literary scholars, this nevertheless does not form the 
central theme of his philosophy, and it vras not his 
intention at all to advocate it for its o-wn sake. The 
central lesson that he ivanted to preach through his 
philosophical writings -was certainly not destructive 
but constructive, and his esse est peroip ij^asuiJ^nd- 
ed.only„,as. a step in .the. jadvocacy..,of -Jhis .-vie-ws re- 
garding the existence, and ..omnipotence, of jthe JDiyme,- 
Spirit. „„He -was no sceptic by profession, one bent 
only to prove the helplessness of hnman reason; nor 
did he oppose matter for its own sake. His c hief 
aim was to bring men nearer to God. and this ha 
thought — ^whether rightly or wrongly is another*^ 
question — could be_acWeyed . ^better.. _by;.jdenying, 
rather than admitting, the.. usually. .supp^i^jnatenal , 
aubstince.'' His only aim, therefore, in rejecting the - 
material substance was to substitute in its place 
another spiritual one.^ “Berkeley’s treatises, we 

1 . Cf Hoernle: " If Berkeley doniea the exietence of 
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must Remember, ” observes Green, “though prefessed" 
ly philosopHcaJ, really fom a theological polemic.” ? 

I® ^ therefore, that ■vve must loolc at 

his ess3 estp£fc!;^i pribcVle. He wanted to con- 
fine. the esse of each idea to i)erception by soiiie 
spirit, because he was afraid that an admission of 
the survival of an object even iri the absence of ifs 
jjerception by a spirit would really be tantamount to 
an admission of an independent materisil substance 
havmg an external objective existence. He was' a 
spiritualist from first to last — an overzealous spiri- 
tualist we ’mght say, who in his excessive enthusiasm 
for'the spiritual substance failed to observe that an 
admission' of the material substance' as the imme- . 
clxaie ca,use of our ideas of external perception,' be- 
sides being extremely essential a'nd indispensable lii 
the face^ of our actual sense-efperichce, need" nbt 
really come by any means in the way of any one’s 
true and earnest devotion towards the Almighty 
God, if supplemented by the faith ^that "the nhimaui 
creator and' maintainer of aU— not excluding the 
material substance feelf-is dse but Gofr or 

the I^mte Beingf^I^i^selt 





matter, it 


is solely in order to make 


^ j xo make rooi 

^alism as a Philosophical Doctrine, p. 60. 
1. Introduction to Hume, a, 165. 


room for G-od.”- 


CHAPTER II. 


v 


Tlie coinmon- 
sens0 notion of 
n thincc. 


QU.mTIES OF JLVTTEE. 

The veiy first tendency of man is to beUovc in 
the absolute reality of whatever is experienced by 
hhn, and it is only later on that the 
stage of doubt comes m, doubt being 
far more reflective than easy belief. 

Now, this same is time in philosophical speculations 
also. The earliest philosophical theory , concerning , 
the problem of E,eality vras that of Natural Iveah sm . T 
Primitive man held the crude belief — the common 
sense man does so even now — that whatever qualities! 
he perceives in a thing exist actually in th^ thing 
in the very th&m; in 

Oihei’ -words, thst a tiling rojnsins what he perceives 
it to be, independently of any perception. Coloui’s, 
tastes, smells, heat, cold, form,— ah these exist in the 
thing actually whether anybody perceives them or 
not. 


But ei'e long, philosophers soon perceived that 
Natural Pealism in its crudest form can not hold 
true. A thing tastes sweet to one, while bitter to j 
another who is sick; and the same thing changes its 
colom’S as its distance from _ the peipeiveiy vaiies. - 
Are we to suppose in such cases that contradietoiy 
cjualities exist in the very same tiling ? 
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Difficulties like these soon led the spcculatire 
minds to distinguish l>otwcen certain qualities of a 

M'hich M-ere supposed to 
ctionYetwecn* permanently in it and exist, 

the primary indojicndently of any perception, 
nnd those which were suppostxl to , 
bo dependent u|K)n the perception 
for their real existence. This is 5ust the position 
taken by Locke and Descartes. The qualities of the 
former sort those that were granted real existenoe 
independent of all perception— were calltHl primary 
qmilities; while those that were observed to change 
with a variation in the perceiving organs were called 
secondary qualities. Thus colours, .sounds, tastes, 
smells, temperature, and such other qualities were 
ranked by Locke under the latter class because they 
appeared differently in the same thing to different 
men at the same time, and to the same man at different 
times. The honey that tastes sweet to me today 
^ill not necessarily taste in the same manner when 
I am satiated with it or when I am sick. On the 
.contrary, qualities like motion, form, extension 
solidity and number were ranked under primary 
qualities, 

^ The primary quahties exist according to Locke, 
in the very form in which w« perceive them, whether 
any body perceives them or no. The secondary 
ones exist only as “ potvers in the things “to produce 
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Tlie position of Descartes and Locke ns outlined 
above signified no doubt an advance over the crude 
Natural Realism; but it was after 
Betlcelcy’s o^iy partial advance. It did 

• ofraiKsi. tho iiot facc thc entire situation with 
1 ck.'^.'jifioatioii, boldnc'.s.s; and while it attempted to 
avoid some difficult ie.s, other.s equal- 
ly formidable still roinained. It was Berkeley who 
with Iii.s acute and penetrating intelligence soon per- 
ceived that the distinction between the primary and , 
secondaiy qualities as maintained by Loeke was not ' 
ultiiuvitely tenable. The arguments that Locke ad- 
vanced against the external independent existence of 
his secondary qualitio.H were applied with equal force 
and success by Berkeley against the external inde- 
pendent existence of the primary qualities also. 

■ He tlius placed tho priraar}’ on the same level as the 
secondarj' qualities and denied any distinction bet- 
ween them;- i' // 

(f * t r-" 

•"■'J'l. vi ) Berkeley argued that just as the secondary 
qualities like colours, tastes, etc. were found by 
Locke to change ivith a variation in the perceiving 
organs, the primary qualities too are found to alter 
with a change in the state of the, bodj’- or mind of 
the individual , pei;mying_theim same vehicle 

appears to one passenger as lunning with a very fast 

do not say tliat ^ve know ’ pleasure or hunger when 
we are jubilant or hungry, hut that we -fed it. 
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motionr-vrliile.J;o_miotlier as ninning ■with a very 
slo'o’’ one. Similar remimlcs appy equally to exten- 
sion, hgure, and such other qualities. All primary 
qualities, in„ short,_are relat ive to the perceiving mind 
just as ^the... secondary qualities which alone were 
admittedhy Jjocke to be-so. ^ 

( ii ) Besides tlie above, Berkeley brings in an- 
other cogent argument against the Lockian distinction. 
The so-called primary quahties can never b~e flb- 
stracted from the secon dary one s. Jt is impossible, he 
argues, to abstract qualities like'extension and motion 
from those of colours, sounds and the like. 
Who can ima^e, for instance, a motion apaii: from 
a thing in motion, — that thing hamng necessarily a 
certain colom*, .shape, size and every other such 
quality ? “ In short, extension, figure, and motion, 

abstracted from all other qualities, are inconceivable. 
'\^ere therefore the 6tlier''‘sensible qualities are, 
there must these be also, to ‘wdt, in the mind and no 
where else.”^ - 'A'" ' ' ^ c' 

'■ -y 'lit..;/ 

( hi ) Locke had maintained, 'inter 
while the secondary qualities are nothing but ^eas 
in jpur own minds, the primary qualities exist actu^- 
ly in the things ‘without, and that in the case of 
these latter oiif 13eas“ are the exact copies of the 
origmal qualities existing independently in the 
the things. But, rejoins Berkeley, ‘ an idea can be 

1. Principles, s* 10 
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like nothing but another idea’ and that therefore in 
the case of the primary as well as the Bccondary 
qualities, our ideas are not copies of any external 
qualities existing independently of all perception. 

, '■'( iv ). Again, it was maintained by Locke that 
while the secondary qualities do not, the primaryj .. 
qualities do actually inhere in the thing, which' 
serves as a sort of substratum .to,those....qualities. 
But Berkeley cut the very root of the whole distinc- 
tion between the primary and the secondary qualities 
by dcmdng altogether the external ^stence of any 
such_thing. apart from the ideas perce ived by. us, any 
such conception of ah unknown material substratum 
to our ideas being repugnant and unnecessary; and by 
arguing that even supposing our ideas of the 
primary qualities to be their exact copies, we can never 
know this fact, because we are conscious only of the ; 
ideas and never of their so called originals. 

With the help of tliese four arguments Berkeley 
denied any distinction between Locke’s primary and 
secondary qualities, and placed 
The ' them exactly on the same' footing 

gecondary qua- ' are but ideas in the mind 

lities are but and have an existence relative to 
pheaomena. . pei-peption. While Locke held that 
only the secondary quahties are phenomerta, the 
primaiy qualities being nqumena, Berkeley proved 
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that the primary qualities too no less than the 
secondary are but phenomena and not independent 
realities.* Neither the primary nor the secondary 
qualities exist independently out of the mind, and 
our ideas in neither case" are the copies of any' exter- 
nal material archetypes. 

But in maintaining that the primary qualities can 
not be distinguished, as Locke did, from the second- 
ary qualities and that the former equally with the 
latter are but ideas in the percipient mind, Ber- 
keley did not mean to deny totally any reality to 
these. It would seem at first instance that haring 
completely rejected Locke’s material substance, as 
well as any distinction between the primary and 
secondary qualities, Berkeley melts this entire beau- 
tiful universe into utter nothingness. But it should 
be carefully noted that whenever all things are de- 
clared by Berkeley^ to ^ nqt^g_ but Jdeas and 
these nowhere but ‘ in the mind of the percipient 
he never intends to deny ail reality whatsoever to 
these ideas, but a re alit y indipendent of any ptr- 
mind.^ The esse of the ideas, says Berkeley, 
is their percipi. All ideas are real only so far as 

1. PhenomeTxa aiipiify realities whose existence depends 
upon the perceiving mind. The existence of the noamena 
is independent and absolute. 

2* F*dt aupra Bk. II chap. I, and Principltt sections 
4, 35, 40, etc* 
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perceived by some spirit. But -ivliiJe lliey are per- 
cei\ ed they arc real and none can reasonabl}' doubt 
their existence.^ 


1. Hence tlie critical remark of Praser that '‘Berkeley 
° melt down the primary qualities into phenomena 
f \ secon ary, affirming at the same time the reality 
footS 3" ' - “ perceptions. ''—ScUcUons, p. 38 


CHAPTER m. 


Lameness Ok sraiiiAKiTY ? 



The question raised in the title of our present 
chapter is no doubt a very important one, and forms, 
in fact, one of the crucial tests of the workability 
of any philosophical theory from the popular point 
of ^^ew. The ordinary man believes, of course, that 
when ten persons perceive a thing simultaneously, 
the}’- perceive apparently as well as ultimately one 
and the same thing and not ten similar but numeric- 
ally different things. Philosophers, however, will not' 
attract the attention they actually do, if they agree 
with the popular notions in all points of dispute. A 
philosopher is nothing if not critical; and he easily 
calls to the bar of controversy a popular belief which 
the ordinary man would feel most absurd even to 
doubt, and not unoften even declares it incorrect. 
We accordingly find that the oi’dinary belief in the 
continued identity of a thing is not unoften challenged 
in different degrees by different philosophers. 
Thus while bolder philosophers like Hume stated 
unhesitatingly that any such belief is baseless, and 
I that nfiithftr dn.diffRve nt men perceive the same tiling 
; at t he same tim e nor does one man himself perceive 
I the same t hing at dif^i^t times , Berkeley hesitated 
to declare such an open breach with common sense. 
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^evcreholow, |„S answer In the above crneial qiioslion 
m fl,e Dia’.oaucs fails to salisfy both 11, e co.n.non- 
soiiso man as well as thecr-itical pl.ilosoplie,-. Common 
pe, sajs ,ei-ke]ey,-],;,_vo__n_ft_j, bstraef notion of 
opmencal nh-nlily, an, I when II, ey say fen menl;; 
the same moon they really n.oan only that those ton 

o ,kMs, the san,eness ' of one thing as pe,-„oive,l 

m'ina” oven on his own 

3 ne-.niL“'f T a quite tlille,-ent 

to X 1- Be,-keley couhl not 

otqUj disnsard, and with which l,c deals in t],o 

h! I": 7?*^ 1“ ‘ -'='1 - 

an abs^r preten,! to 

. abstiactod notion of identity— ti.en nceordim, to 

no Lra t 

consist t it ' Manfity 

" ’ ’ not be for divnr. 

pbil®« 0 T)l,P, abstractions ? “Wlietber 

no isl con " ; n 

fill \ 1 nnportance”. To Berkeley 

ptsJns Ptu-oly verbal. When different 

persons are affected with exactly similar ideas “some 

r-egarding only the uniformness of what wo! • 

mio-lif poll If +7 or iMiat was pei-eeived, 

b=nt cau It the same thino- nfliti,.o • n 

regarding the diversity of f 

m^ht choose the denominaKon of di^erj things’ 

But who sees not that all the dispute is about°a 



to answer the-cmcijii . to his philnso pliy. 
Behind the seemingl}’- A'erhal dispute is hidden a 
deep one het-ween different philosophical theories 
regarding the nature and existence of the world of 
perception and experience. Berkeley, as has been 
pointed out b}’’ eminent critics, reduces all sameness 
in external things to mere si-mihnrity - He fails toj 
perceive cleai’ly the distinction of highest importance ! 
i nvolved in nipye tiinngh exact similarity and^ 

It is not the ^ 
‘philosophers,’ alone but the common people too, who 
believe that what they perceive is the same and not 
merely similar thing as others are perceiving at the 
same time. 



But, in a sense, the answer appears to be 
inevitable for Berkeley, if he wanted to be consistent 
with his own previous philosophy. For, Berkeley 


believed that so far as the external things 


are cone 


ideas, . Reality consisting in the ideas immediatelyl 
sensed by us and not in some inert unknown sub-1 
stance hidden behind those ideas. Berkeley’s 


philosophy has been accordingly called sense-realism; 
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and though it is often classed as subjective Idealism, 
it may also be called m a s ense Natur a l Realism . 
H e 1>elieved that -yyhatis s ensed is mnl. Only he 
differed from others in his view as to the nnfiire 
of_t hat which is sensed by us . To him it consists 
^ L ... l l oljj l5g__bM--idcn.3, and contains no external 
mdependent material substance that maintains its 
identity and remains tlie «ams in spite of the 
diversity of its percipients. Now, obviou sly if all 
things are nothing but ideas , and if. further, ideas 
- nothing but su blectixe-modi fication s. it—follows 
tha t no two persons can perceive the same, thing . 
So far it appears that Berlceley’s answer is at least 
consistent with one aspect of liis own phdosophy. 

Apart from the question of its consistency, 
hov'e ver, Berkeley’s answer as stated ab o ve is certainly 
^ ^ not correct As Fraser remarks, “ the question how 
intei communication is possible without a numerical 
1 ^ entit}’’ not a mere similarity — in the phenomenal 
^gi^ peiceived by each spirit, hardly occurs to him.” 
To dissolve all sameness and accept only similarity 
m things is not a very convenient position, and 
he had to find veiy soon some way or other to get 
I out of it by maintaining that, whilaJorjis-Jumian 

created anew at. fbft fim e of 

\ .. jie. Bnt, even her e the first part of the solution 
-.1, Tlius arise the two famous sorts of reality in the 
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is hardly tenable, while the latter also is not 
without difficulties. The whole discussion turns 
upon his theory th at external tbings— are-nothi^ 
apart from ideas. Berkeley’s dissolution of external 
things into ideas suffers, however, both from 
o versimplification as well ns fromlack of diHcrnmnatWe. 
analysis. It is agreed on all hands that Berkeley 
fails to take adequate notice of a third essential factor 
involved in all perception viz. sQnie__Eeference_to i 
e xtern n.1 in doper) dent reali ty. When once such a 
factor is admitted in every act of perception, it 
follows at once that the external independent reality 
continues to maintain its individual numerical 
identity in spite of the diversity of the percipients. 

The individu al ne.T££^iQ2LS. in .— each man v dll of 

co urse be privat e to, hi m_jmd-»so-..ma.v.^..difler..from 
those ^ others; . but the thino ’perceived will rAmm'-n 
the same, and not merely similar. Berkeley’s 
blundexjii onsists just in. JhiEu.^lil ure to distingu ish 
between the particular perceptions in each man and 
the thing" perceived by him.. Wrtn Berkeley, as 
Johnston nicely remai'ks, ideas are both pre-f 
sentations and wj iat presentations are presp,ntativaof .’| 

But there is another point regarding this dis- 
cussion. It is true that Berkeley’s answer is not 
correct. But is it even consistent ? Or, rather, i.s 

Berkeleyan philosophy, the Archetypal and the Ectypal. 

1. Vide Book 11 chapters I and IV, 
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it really inevitable for Berkeley ? Supposing we 
bold with him that any independent material 
! substance is non-existing, and that things are 
\ nothing apart from ideas caused by God, must we 
■ conclude that wdien ten persons sec the moon, 
\they perceive ten different though similar moons, 
/and not rather one and the same moon ? 

f 


Now, if we were to judge from what Berkeley 
states elsewhere concerning the nature of ideas in his 
philosophy, any such conclusion would appear to 
be far from inevitable for him. He maintains there 



ma Ke an mnressi on upon wax 

't -1 


My ineamng is onl y 

Ml-—..- . 


me mina comprehends or perceives them . ^ 
^hings or ideas exist ‘in mind’, according to 
Berkeley, not by' way of mental mode or attribute, 
put by way of idea.” What Berkeley’’ means when 
me say’s that things are ideas is, in short, t hat the 
bear an objective relation to the percipient naind._J 


niat the mind and the thing hear towards one 
another the s ubject-object relationship . " 


^ ^ISow, if Berkeley really means by ideas not sub- 
jective modifications but only ‘objects perceived by 
1 Bialogues, I, 470- 
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the subject i. e. by the percipient mind’, it is difficult 
o see wby be ^ shirked the responsibhity ol, 
mamtaming on his own principles the real identity^ 
° perceiTe3~ ?imulFahemmT~]ttr 7 r,T^^^ 

cations, as they are said to be with Fichte, then, of I 
comje, no two persons can see the same moon. But 
on the above Berkeleyan principles things might be* 
su ssed to b e nothing ^art fr om objective presen- 

^^^seauseJgJJoi^and yet m"K7“^sistently be 

said to maintain tHiir ‘identity in the diversity of 
simultaneous perceptions. If Berkeley was reaUy 
ngtfo^anging-things int o ideas , .but rather idea. 
ntojh^ , he might easily have answered Hylas 
in quite a difierent direction than that of the 
unhappy answer that he actually gave in the 
ia agues. The same external presentation caused| 
oy trod, can certainly bear an objective relationf 
^multeneously to more than one percipient.? 
^erkeley’s central theme was undoubtedly to 
demohsh the concept of material substance that was 
e eged to be involved in each perception of an 
external object. He wanted to substitute the 
^Uitual substance in place of the material one. •: 

ut it is by no means essential for attaining this ' 
goal to deny the sameness in things perceived ; 
simultaneously by different men. In fact, a httle ^ 
mldng will bring out the fact that such an attempt 
on the part of Berkeley is not only inconsistent 
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Tritii but is even fatal to his hypothesis of the divine 
causation of all our ideas vrhich he so strenuously 
maintains. Either then, Berkeley’s ‘ideas’ are really 
subjective modifications or his answer to Hylas 
regarding tlic identity of things in the diversity of 
simtiltaneous perceptions is inconsistent and 
unnecessary in the light of his own previous remarks.* 


I'or a fttUer treatment of the diSicalty suggested m 
closing paragraph, vide infra, Book IV, chap. L 



CHAPTER IV. p-/s5’- 


y THE THEOKY OF FEECEPXION. 

According to' Berkeley’s theory of immediate 
perception, t o put the 'whole thing in a niitshpll, 
whatever really exists in the external world of 
perception is perceived directly and immediately, 
without the inteiwention of any tertmm quid. 
Reali ty js .not something that lies hidden for ever 
from our view, behind the thick screen of ideas, with 
whicli alone we have the privilege to come in direct 
contact; on the other hand, these ideas themselves 
are all the reality so far as our external perceptions 
are concerned. Reality, in other words, lies in the v 
ideas themselv es as directly per ceived b v„ ,us ..and .. is. 
not as alleged~*'lry~'some philosophers_ something of 
which our ideas are mefe'repfes'entations^ or copies. 

Locke and Descartes, on the contrary, had 
advocated, as the reader is already aware by this 
time, what is known as th e mediate 
or the representativj Q— pereeptiQn. TheRepresenta - 
thepry, a ccording to s hich-thsjiiiad, 
fis in im mediate contact. on lxL.Jwitli 
t he ideas whichjti atmi Rjomselye jLtheaillhiu ^ reality 
but only the i-eprcsentati cns — of 

the real thing s. According to Locke’s theory 
of representative perception, thet-efore, there .arc 
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involved in every act of perception three distinct 
elements: ( JJ t he percipient self; ( ^ ) the ideas 
witli which alone the percipient comes in direct or 
immediate contact; (iii) and third!}', the ‘real’ 
material things which arc knorni not immediately 
but; only niediatcly through the ideas j vvhich 
(I QPV th em. 


Chances intro- 
duced by Bcr- 
kelej' in the 
above theory. 


hTow, all that Berkeley does to this theory' of 
P^raediate perception is to eliminate the last of the 
three elements, involved according 
to Locke, in each act of extenial 
perception. He rejects the _ un- 
known material substratum of 
Locke, an d a ssigns real ify-nf course, 
li realit}' that is relative to perception — t o tlie ideas 
^themselves. It should be noted that Locke too 
had admitted the direct iinniediatene.==s of the 
relation between the mind and its ideas. Berkeley 
only eliminates the last element, assigns reali ^' to 
the ide 3 and thus arrive,s at the’ conclmaon that 
,| reaht}^JsJmme^diatch3or^._riir^ perceL iexl.^ This 

i. Berkeley i.s, however, comj.plled to admit in place 
of the exploded material substratum of our ideas, another 
spiritual one, which on his own admission is 
immediately perceived by ns. So far, then, Berkeley’s 


theory, equallj with Locke s is not, as usuallv aliened, an 
immediate jierception theory, but only one that descjibes 
our perception of the true reality ms mediate and our ideas 
as representative of the true unperceived reality lying 
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is in brief Berkel ey’s tbeor 3;__.of-„.Jb!nmad iate 
percej^i^pn.* ' ~~ 


this theory of immediate perception as main- 
tained by Berkeley commits, however, as Johnston 
clearly points out, two serious 
mistakes. “Berkeley’s theory of Berkeley, kow 

sense-perception he remarks, mistake of over- 
“suffers both from over-simplification { simplification, 
and from lack discriminativ e 

a nalysis.’,’ ° Having shown that Locke’s theory of 
representative perception can not stand the test of 
criticism, Berkeley, led by his zeal for simplification 
merely eliminates the material element in Locke’s 
theory, without waiting to consider as to how far a 


behind them. Por a critical examination of the -worth of 
the Berkeleyan substitute see svpra Bk. II, chap. I. 

1- Reid too in later days critised the theory of repre- 
sentative perception as maintained by Liocke, but in quite 
a different direction. In stead of eliminating Locke's third 
element ( the material substratum ), as Berkeley did, he 
discarded Locke’s second element ( the ideas ) , and thus 
maintained in effect that .-we come in direct contact -with 
the real external reality -without the intervention of the 
ideas* The student should note that -while both Reid and 
Berkeley maintain that -we come in immediate contact 
-\vith the external realityi they differ diametrically on the 
question of -what that reality is 

2, Vide, Development of Berkeley s Philosophy p.loO-%2 
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mere destructive criticism like tHs would be adequate 
without a suitable positive supplement. Simplifi- 
cation by itself cannot be a special virtue of any 
theory if it fails to explain the facts satisfactorily. 

But what is a more serious defect, Berkeley fails 
to analyse critically the psychological act of 
iperception. He i dentifies sensatj gn 
And fails to - with the things sensed, and omits 
caUy^tlfe^ctVif most important fact 

perception. that the essential nature of sensa- 
tions or kleas as he calls them must 
be ‘presenlative’. They must present soinething. 
It may Be; t\\at Liocke was wrong in holding that 
the 
but 

external material reality, as Berkeley,’" does, is also 
hardly tenable. Home reference to such external 
reality appears quite indispensable. Berkeley s 
elimination of the matoilal element from our acts oi 
external perception is- declared bj’^ modern psychology 
as erroneous and unwarranted. It is now held that 
aU such attempt at oversimplification really runs 
counter to our clearest consciousness in each act of 
external perception. We are invariablj’’ couseious, 
it is argued in refutation of Berkeley’s theory of 
immediate perception, of some external material sub- 
stance existing independently of our perception 
each time we cognise an object in our waking 


ideas are exaH cov^es of the external .- tfii^^S 
then to cut entirely all reference of ideas to 
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normal life; and ttat the limitation of reality to the 
sensations caused in us by the external objects is 
therefore neither warranted by facts nor supported 
by reason.^ 


Berkeley’s criti- 
cism of the re- 
presentaive per- 
ception theory. 


The arguments that Berkeley advances against • 
the theory of representative perception as maintained 
by Locke and Descartes are chiefly 
two in number. In the first place, he 
argues that the statement that an 
idea is a cony of a material, thing jg 
[unme aning and impossible, because 
, fan idea can be lilce nothing but an idea; a colour or 
figure can be like nothing but another colour or 
figure'. Ideas, tlien, can not resemble any material 
things. Further, either the. original things are 
perceived or not perceiveL' If perceived, they are- 
but ideas and the point is 'gained; if not perceived, 
vhow absurd is it to sav that a colour is lik e 
something that is invisible, or a sound like something 
|hat is inaudible, and so on ? " 


The .second strong argument advanced by 
Berkeley against the Lockian theory of perception 
is that according to the theory of Locke himself 
it i s impossible to^coBrpare the idea and the tiling , 
the copy and the original. If we are for ever confined 


1. Soc further in this connection, supra Book II, chap I. 

2. Vide, Principles s. 8. 
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Tvitlun the narrow , circle of our ideas, and if we 
never do come in immediate contact with the 
assumed ultimate reality, how can tac ever know 
that the perceived ideas agree with the unperceived 
things ? Both the arguments of Berkeley are 
strong and weigh much against the theory of 
representative perception as maintained by Locke 
and Descartes. 



CHAPTER V. 


THE NATURE OF IDEAS. 

The dualism between an idea and a spirit is, in 
tmth, one of the most important points in the 
philosophy of Berkeley — one of those 
round which his entire philosophy Ideas, 
turns. Ideas are inactive; spirits are 
active. The esse of ideas is -percim: that of spirit s 
is 'pe.'TQv pere ., Ideas thus exist only while being 
’perceived by spirits; spirits exist strictly only while 
perceiving ideas. Several important consequences 
IfoUow. Ideas have no real existence per se; spirits, 
jdo have it. No idea can ever ,be a cause, because 

causality implies power, _implies_i.-_e activity.. 

A finite spirit, on the contrary, can be a cause in a 
limited sense, the Infinite Spirit in the real and ulti- 
mate sense. ‘Matter’ as such is nothing be3'’ond inert ■ 
ideas, t he spirif is not the same as its ideas^ I am 
conscious, says Berkelej", that I am not the same as ^ 
my ideas Avhich I perceive. Later on Hume reduced 
even the spirit to mere ideas, and then the whole 
universe was dissolved. 

To understand fullj' the nature of ideas in the 
philosophy of Berkeley, it is better to regard them 
from six important standpoints, one of which — viz 
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their contrast ■rrith the spirits-has been already 
explained just above. While the spirits are active ., 
i deas are inert and powerles s. Passive percipi is the 
tsse of ideas, ^tive Trill that of the sp jidts. Hence 
no idea, according to Berkeley, can be lil ^e a. spirit! 

To Locke, as we have already seen in a preHous 
chapter, the term ‘ideas’ stood for all the objects of 

Ideas as inclad- thought whatsoever, and not for any 
ing tlie products particular class of tliese. He how- 

well as reflec- divided these ideas into those 

df.SPngatfftn and t hose nf reflection. 
How, Berkeley accepts^ the latter half of Lo%ke’s 
usage, while he denies the former, because according 
tP. j iim ideas are not the only objects of thought, 
‘notio ns’" besides" them. ' He 'however 
agiees with Locke in subdividing ideas into those of 
sensation ( actually imprinted on the senses” ); those 
of reflection ( perceived by attending to the passions 
and operations of the mind”); and those caUed 
complex ideas ( formed by help of memory and 
imagination ). Hume later on changed this usage, 
and restricted the term ‘ideas’ only to Locke’s ‘ideas 
of reflection’. To the latter’s ‘ideas’— meaning all 
objects of thought— he gave the name ‘perceptions’; 
and then di^dded these ‘perceptions’ into hS^g giidns" 
(Locke’s ideas of sensation) and ‘ideas’ (Locke’s 
ideas of reflection ), . ~ 
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There is a very important difference between the 

meaning and nature of ideas in Locke and Berkeley 

on the one hand, and Hume on the 

other. To Hume, ah idea was a_ imply- 

. , , ^7 *10 exiemal- 

mere idea, one complete m itself, an cause. 

isolated entity implying in itself absolutely no rela- 
tion to any other thing in this universe. Tt. did nnt, 
imply even any cause J orjt. Plume did not believe 
in the necessity of the axiom of causality, — that 
‘ eyervevent must have a caus e’. To him no external 
cause is implied in the nature of any idea. To 


Berkeley and Locke, on the contrary, an idea .can/ 
never b e a m ere idea. It ^} ust alw ays imply in its' 
very nature sorne external cause for itself. Ho thing 
can come into existence without a cause . Locke and 
Berkeley however hold different vieivs regarding 
the nature of this external cause of our ideas. While 
with the former the external cause implied in the 
veiT nature of every idea of external perception is 
some external inert unknown maierwj substance. 
witli Berkeley^iFirsb me Hivine spiritual one . To 
Hume, then , every idea is itself and nntln'p g 
itself. To Locke, and Berkeley, on the other hand, 
an idea is never only itself, but alwa3'S *i tself a£ 
implying some external cause’. Hume may therefore / 
be rightly charged with having reduced things to., 
tnere ideasi^Be rkelev only with “changing things into, 
ideas as im^)dng an external cau.se other thani 


‘matter’.” 
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Another very important point in the Berkeleyan 
conception of ideas, is that these are held by him 
ex hypothesis to be capable of ht^ing- i 

‘me^^ally°^p^ctur ° ^^^^sformed into mental .pictures . I 
I able objects. Here Berkeley differs -widely from ^ 
'Locke -who does not confine the term ‘idea’ to mere 
seasons percepts and mental images. The reader -will 
remember that it "was this same important difference 
that formed the basis of the celebrated attack of 
Berkeley on Locke’s dochine of Abstract Ideas. 
While the latter includes under ‘ideas’ the universal 
co ncepts of reason, Berkeley excludes tliem. All 
ideas are assumed by him to be p fiytimilo-i" _Tnd jf 
y ou can not form the mental picture of any obje ct 
of thought, itjs ^ according to him, no more an ‘ide a’ 
at~alb Hefice, ‘an abstract or general idea is a 
contradiction in terms.’ In tlius confining the use 
of the term ‘ideas’ only to ‘sensuous percepts and 
mental images’, Berkeley’s usage resembles that of 
Hume, though it is opposed to that of Locke. 

ISo idea, -with the author of the Principles, has 
any real external existence' independent of percep- 
tion, as its very esse is declared to 
Ideas have no comprised in its percipi. AJl^ 

dent existence. things are reduced to ideas witliout ' 
aiij* material element in them, 
thing is nothing apart from its qnahties -wh ich, 
further, are nothing but ideas. An orange, for 
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instance, is, on this theroy . d othin^ besides a group 
of certain ideas of colour, shape, size and the like 
brought together. And do not all ideas have only 
an existence that is relative to the perceiving mind ? 
Thus it follows that all things exist only “ in th e 
mind”. Ideas with Brekcley are no more the copies 
of external material things , as they are with Locke. 
The moment all perception of the ideas on the part 
of the spirits ceases, they pass out of existence, 
and with them vanish too the beauitful things that 
are supposed to exist independently of us. 


Bei'keley is said to have reduced the doctrin e 
of causality to a doctrine of sign s. This statement 
is certainly true, if it is taken to refer 
to the causality of things, but not Ideas as Signs. = 
if extended to that of the spirits. 

In regard to things it is no doubt true that Berkeley 
denied any causality to them, since according to 
him all things arc ideas, which, being inert, possess 
no activity. I j'o thing ( or idea in the Berkeleyan 
sense ) can be a cause of any ot her thing; only a 
s pirit possess es activit y, can pr .oduce,.a.n idea, _a,DdIII 
can thus be ^ause. Wmn in the ordinary speech 
we say that an idea A is tlie cause of the. idea B, 
what this really means is only that the idea A will/ 
'be followed by the idea B; in other words, that the 
idea A is the sign of the idea B. In this sense no 
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necessity is implied in the nature of nnj' idea. No 
idea implies any necessary relation to any other idea. 

Bui, though not to any other idea, everj' idea 
does in Bcrkeley’.s philosoph}% imply a relation to 
some spirit — to the finite spirit in a limited sense, 
to the Infinite Spirit in the real ultimate sense. 
This is already explained in the third point above. 
Ever}' idea implies the Infinite Spirit as its cause. 
True causality rests onlj' there and nowhere else, 
lienee Berkeley has not reduced the doctrine of 
causality to a mere doctrine of signs, if this state- 
ment refers to the causality of spirits. 

ItVe have thus discussed fully the nature of 
ide-as in the philosophy of Berkeley, from the above 
mentioned six points of vievr. There now remains 
one more point the importance of which, however, 
demands a special treatment. We shall now turn 
to its consideration. 

In answer to a charge that often used to he 
urged against the Principles of Human Knowledge 
even during the lifetime of its 
f renowned author, that it dissolved 

'the objectivitr things in the rerum natura 

i of ideas. mere ideas hi the mind, Ber- 

keley has introduced in the 
Dialogues a peculiar parndoixcal exclamation that 
deserves a separate and a detailed bonsideration at 
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our liauds, as it has an important hearing on 
our present discussion of the nature of the Berkeleyan 
ideas. “I am not changing things ' 

into ideas," he writes in the j‘‘ia7& notchang- 
Dtahgues, “hut rather ideas into / . 
thingsr Appearing as it does at| rather IDEAS 
once a very peculiar sentence andf THINGS A’ / 

one tliat contr.adtcts the central 
theme of his philosophy itself, it is certainly worth 
our while to examine it carefully, and see whether 
it contains some hidden meaning or is a mere worth- 
less piece of empty rhetoric that would do credit 
only to a wordmonger. 

In the early years of the publication of his phil- 
osophical treatises, it was charged, inter alia, that 
Berkeley’s motives in writing his books were mere 
“ vanity and love of paradox,” which as we might 
all expect he vehemently disclaimed. But, indeed, 
it appears not a little paradoxical, that a philosopher 
whose central theme and main discovery consisted in 
proving that all things of our experience .are, nothing 
apart from clusters of ideas in us. whose esse ia 
their perc^pi — t hat such a one should claim tha t 
he is not changing things into ideas^ but rather^ 
tc^gga into things^ What has Berkeley done if he 
has not dissolved all material things into ideas t 
And yet, the above quotation may possibly be seen 
to contaip some Very important aspect of the Ber- 
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keleyan Idealism, if we study it patiently in the 
light of its proper content and from the viewpoint 
from which its author regarded it 

Berkeley introduces the above paradoxical utter- 
[ance in his famous JJialogues, and means to stress 
\thereby the ohjeciivity of the ideas into which h e 
dissolves all thitip s. It is true that he vehemently 
'protested against any assumption of an inert mate- 
rial ‘substratum’ underlying the things of our experi- 
ence; true, also, that he strongly maintained that 
thing is nothing apart from particular sensible 
qualities which are, in their turn, but ideas in us 
caused by God, depending for their existence entirely 
upon their being perceived by some spirit. In this 
sense, no doubt, he must be said to have changed 
the things into ideas. 


But the word ‘ idea like the other important 
terms in philosophy, is most ambiguous and con- 
notes various different meanings. 
Plato, Descartes, Locke, Berkeley, 
Hume, Kant and others-each of 
these employed this term in his own 
peculiar sense different from those 
I n fa ct, even Berkeley himself uses 
t wo quite differe nt senses in his O'lvn 
"When, tlierefore, Berkeley is said to 


Berkeley’s 
meaning of tlie 
term ‘ Idea ’ in 
the above 
quotation. 


of the others, 
it in at least 
philosophy. 


have changed the things of our experience into 
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‘ ideas the chief question still remains: Tvhat is the 
nature of these Berkeleyan ‘ ideas ’ ? 

Now, when Berkeley disclaims that he is chang -:^- 
in g thing;s int o he is using the term ' idea ’ irt 

a special restricted sense — one in which, however, it - 
is ordinarily understood in common parlance. The; 
ordinary man opposes an ‘ idea/ to a ‘ thing ’, and- 
assigns to the former only a subiective existence,' 
wlule the latter is favoured with an objective one.^ 
The idea of a horse differs from the actual quadruped; 
in this, that, while the latter exists as well for 
one man as for others, t he particular idea has ex- 
istence only for that man in whose mind it appears . 
ET other woras, ’ ideas ' m this sense, are private to 
each iudividual and are mere subjective modifica- 
tion. • ! 

It is in this sense that we must interpret Ber-j 
kGle 3 ’'’s refusal of the forementioned charge that hki ^ 
philosophy changes all things into mere ideas in.> 
our minds. He wishes to maintain, in the above' 

— ■ - : *■ I 

quotation, t hat his ‘ ideas ’ a re not subiective modi - 
ficatio ns, ha ve, that is. not a mere su bjective bu t 
an objective and uni versal existence. The moun- 
taini~ahdTIae I'Eers 1 see before me, he admits free- 
ly, exist not only for me but for others too. Oneio 
I open mj’- eyes, it does not depend on my will to 
see them or not. They have thus an existence that is 
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t ccimicallv termed objective. How doea, then, 
Berkeley say that the ideas exist ‘in the mind’? They 
exist ‘in the mind, ’ according to Berlcoley, “not by 
way ot mo de or attribute, bu t only byivnyof 
And again, “when I speak of objects as existing 
in the mind, or imprinted on the senses, I would not 
be understood in the gi-oss literal sense; as when 
bodies arc said to exist in a place, or a seal to make 
an impression upon ivax. 5Iy meaning is only that 
the mind comprehends or perceives them”.* What 
Berkeley wants to stress in his “ Idealistic ” phil- 
osophy, is, then, cliieflythc fact that the mind bears to 
the th ings nerceived a subicct-object i-pl.itimmliip i-^ 
and f urthevrtiat apart from sucli. relation no ‘thing s’ 
can exist. ^ 


The view that the nature of Berkeleyfin ideas is 
not subjective but objective finds a further support 
in the fact tliat Berkelo}'' regards God as the 

1. Principles a. 49. 

2. Dialogues- 

3. It is always to bo resnomberoil writes Prascr, 
tbat tbe ideas or jitienomona of wLich things aro coiiiposecl, 

according to Berkeleyan conception, are not, as with Fichte, 
modifications of tho mind to which they aro represented, 
but are, on the contrary, perception-depondeni persentations, 
exiblted under “kwB of nature’’, in individual minds. We 
are not so related (to the world of experience) as that we 
become what we perceive, or that what we perceive be- 
comes part of na”. Berkeley, 'px>. 80-81. 
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immediate cause of all the ‘ideas’ that we perceive. 
They are independent of the vrill of the individual 
percipient self. Now the nature of the self or 
suh jpni. is centredj according to Berkeley, in the will, 
The ‘ideas’, then, as falling outside the region of the 


sub] ect s own will are not subiectivo. 


We have so far discussed the negative part of 
the above quotation from Berkeley, and have shown 
how Berkeley can legitimately deny that he has 
changed all things into ‘ideas’ provided, of course, 
that we interpret the term ‘ideas’ in accordance with 
the ordianry common-sense meaning, as equivalent 
to mere subjective modifications. On his principles, 
he maintains, nothing that is real is lost; only an 
unreal repugnant abstract notion of matter has been 
removed. 


But -what can Berkeley mean by the latter part 
of the above paradoxical statement in w'hieh he 
maintains that his philosophy has not 
really disolved the things into ideas, does ho 

but has rather G hanaeJ, ine idea s iaiQ_tZtia2s2 
i nto thinps f This, however, is 'not very difficult to 
understand in the light of our above discussion. 
According to philosophers like Locke and others 
each act of perception involves three distinct 
elements: the percipient self; the external thing 
perceived, which has an objective existence; and lastly. 
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the ideas which are caused in eacli percipient self by 
the external thing and which, being private to each 
man, have only a subjective sort of existence. Kow, 
Berkeley denied altogether the s econd oj these three 
e lcni ents> An unperceived thing was, for him, a 
manifest contradiction. But though reality was 
denied to any ‘matter’ beyond the ideas we have, 
Berkeley did not there by deny all realit yjghat soevcr, 
and was certainly far from maintaing that all percep- 
tion is but an illusion. Sc transfcr-rcd the reality 
^ from the things to the ‘ideas' . He refused to believe 
in anything beyond wliat we are immediately 
conscious of, while what we immediately perceive 
are all but ‘ideas’. ‘ Ideas* then were yr.<^ntpd the 
reality which ot he rs conferred upon the supp QSgd 
material thin^ With reality came objectivity; and 
Berkeley granted to the ‘ideas’ that objectivity jg hick, 
was formerly supposed-to4ia- jrith the ‘thing s’. It^ 
is thus that Berkeley conferred, uponJ;he-.JIdeas’_the__ 
qualifications th.aih~ ^rR formerly said to be posses sed 
by the ‘things’, except the supposed independent 
absolute existence apart from all perception. In 
this sense Berkeley maintains that he has rather 
changed ‘ideas’ into ‘things’, and not ‘things’ into 
‘ideas’. 

A mere difference of words apart, Berkeley’s 
whole philosophy may thus be summed up; that^l. 
the world of experience, the whole choir of heaven 
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a nd furniture of earth, is ultimately spirit-dependen^ 
and lias n o reality apart from the obiect-subiec t 
relation it bears towards the spirit; but in maintain- 
ing that all things depend upon perception by some 
spirit, it is not meant that they are mere subjective 
modifications of a finite spirit; it being, on the con- 
trary, maintained that they have an objective 
universal existence. The above quotation is but a 
cryptic expression of this important conclusion. 


1 


Berkeley does 
not maintain 
consistently the 
objectivity of 
ideas* 


We have so far discussed in detail the meaning 
and interpretation of the above important quotation. 
It is a question, however, whether 
Berkeley maintains consistently this 
view of the objectivity of the ideas. 

If all the ideas ,that we perceive are 
reaUy objective, and if by ideas exist- 
ing in the mind of a percipient is meant only that 
they bear an object-subject relationship ■ i owai’dH-Ae 
self, only, that i s, that they are perceived bv the sub- 
ject]- — iFaU thi^is really the gist of the Berkeleyan 
philosophy, it is difiicult to explain why he should 
hesitate to maintain the absolute numerical identity 
of a thing perceived simultaneously by more than 
one man; for the yery same idea can certainly, it 
would seem, bear a simultaneous objective relation 
to more than one percipient subject. Berkeley him- 
j’ self, however, dissolved all sameness in things to 
i mere similarity. If, when ten men see the moon. 
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tliey arc said to perceive ten different moons and 
not one and the same moon, is this not tantamount 
to saying that the idea o£ the moon as perceived by 
each percipient is hut a subjective modification 
ivithin himself and has no sucli objective existence 
as Berkeley n'ould claim for it in the above quotjition ? 
For, had it really been an objective universal entity, 
vrhat necessity n’as there for maintaining that the 
moon as perceived b}' each individual mind is but a 
private possession of its own, and that any other 
percipient can at best enjoj* the sight of only another 
numerically different though othenvise exactly 
similar moon and not rather of the verj’ same one 

Vd 


1. For a detailed consideration of tlie entire problem. 
Vide infra Bk. IV chap. I. 
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THE PROBLEM OF SPIRITS. 



BOOK m 
CHAPTER I. 


THE SELF. 

Among the philosophers of the modern age, 

Descartes is unanimously recognised as the founder of 

modern European philosophy. Alike 

through his peculiar method as well as * 

his rigorously drawn conclusions, he concept of self 

influenced the entire subsequent Descartes 

■ to Hume. 

course of European philosophy to a 
degree rarely paralleled in the entire history of 
metaphysical speculations. At th^tinie when^ Des- 
cartes entered the field, the world of philosopHeal 
thought was full of unwarranted assumptions, 
unreasSoed” beliefs, uncritical dogmaT and" hazy 
notions^conceming philosophical .problems. Authori- 
ty weighed too much with the philosophers of that, 
age and independent thought was denied a free scope. 

It was Rene Descartes, the famous French phi- 
losopher, who attempted to free philosophical thought 
from all this bondage and slavery. 

His wonderful method has the credit 
of having stimulated independent 
thinking. Descartes refused to assume anything 
uncritically, or believe in anything unless convinced 
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by reason of its necessity. He thus began his phil* 
osophy by doubting everything. The schoolmeu before 
him had urged ^credo-ut inttlligam* to which Des- 
cartes rejoined ‘dubito ut intelUgam\ Doubt every- 
thing and thus you will reach fundamental truths, 
he said. 

But when Descartes pursued trigorously this 

novel met hed of doubting, he found that ultimately 

he had to arrive at a position where 
Cogxio ergo tnm. , r y tt 

he could doubt, no further, xle 

began by doubting everything including his own body 

and his senses. Who knows, asked Descartes, 

possibly all that we perceive is but an unreal 

illusion, and the senses nothing but instruments of 

deception ? 

When he arrived at the_ existence of his own 
self, however, Descartes found that he had to stop 
there. He could no more doubt_ his^ own existence, 
\the fact that the conscious spiritual principle -within 
'him was really existing, b ^cau.se t.bf» vpry dou bt 
I implies _a alnubter-J.-Jf.JLd .aubtjmyLOwn existence who 
isat-tIiat-doubts-? --I can n oji^re -doubt myself^~tEan. 
a dumb man complain orally that he is d umb., , 

t cf. Shankaracharya ; ^ 

fw^isfiar (Brahma-sutras I, i, 4). (" It is 

impossible to deny tbe existence of one’s own self, due to 
the selfhood of the very man who attempts to refute it’’.) 
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This ultimate principle of self-existence which 
he was thus compelled to believe in, Descartes ex- 
pressed in his famous formula, ‘Jepense doncje suis' 
or as it is more popularly known,* Cogito ergo sum ’ 
( I think - i. e. I am conscious - therefore I exist ). 
I cannot doubt my own existence because doubting 
itself is thinking and all thinking must involve a 
thinker. 

Now, two things must be carefully noted in 
explaining the meaning and significance of this 
formula. Firstly, by cogito or thinking Descartes doesi 
not mean thinking in th^arrower sense of the word, 
but rather in the widest sense of consciousness in 
general- What he is emphasizing here is, in truth, 
the central fact of self-consciousness . J am consciou s 
of -my, own-existence "and -hence-it-^is -beyond any, 
doubt, or question . The second and more importan| 
( more debatable,' tob^ ) fact concerning the above 
historic expression is that jt_.dQes_m>OnYolxe, , as , 
alleged very. often, unv-nrocess-of-tw ference. It has 
often been thought that the word -leroo ’ (‘therefore’) 
indicates that the conclusion T exist’ is reached as a 
result of inference from the premise T think’. But 
moder^ critics of fame and learning now agi’ee that 
j'Descartes’ ‘Co\gito ergo swm’ is not an inference; 

I else, if taken as an inference it will be a case of the 
‘ fallacy of Petilio P^'iTtcip'it^-the— ma]‘pr_.premise ‘I 

1. This logical fallacy consists in assuming previouslj 
■what is to be pro'ved in the conclusion- 
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think’ itself presupposing the conclusion. , *1 esdst’. 
H ott can I thin k unless I already exist ? thinking 
then cannot jjroee existence but itself presupposes it. 

The fact is that it is a self-evident analytical 
proposition and means, as Weber 001x60113’ points 
out in his histor3’' of philosoph\', not * I think thtre - 
^re I exi st \ but only * I think and I exi st or 
better ‘ I am conscious of existing . ’ "WTiat Descartes 
emphasized, and glJ^^G philosophers and ps3'cholo- 
gists since his nge Emphasize is reall}', as remarked 
above, the central fact of self-consciousness rather 
than an}’ thing else. 

■V4 ^ 

I am conscious of my own existence; here, then, 

is a sure impregnable foundation on -which might be 

built safel}’ the entire subsequent 

Descartes appli- structure ofmetaph3*sical conclusions, 
cation ot the ^ •' 

Hbove principle. But how to proceed from this 
isolated fact of self existence and arrive 
at conclusions regarding the -world and God ? Iso-w, 
I-a m-consciousJ._e. have ideas, and among m3’ ideas 
I find one .dear and distinct idea . y r hich I am n ot 
conscious of having created mvself .. Tliig jg flipjdea 
of the TuB ru tp. Gnd . And since, further, a finite 
spirit cannot create an infinite idea, God himself 
^ must have put the idea there in m3’ mind. But God 
must first exist before He can put an}’ such idea in 
our minds. The existence of the Divine Being is 
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t hus established from that of our own sel f. Having 
{irrived at this conclusion Descartes’ task is now 
very easy, ,AP-the . sensation a„repeived__by_?nej all 
th}^exte?n^ -world, Jftnst he .real and more 

he..doubted, „hecause-the„ Incite, „0?unipptent, 41= 
ffllghty^God, 4u eudP^ng „ -with^spnses a|i4 ideag, 
cannot.be said-tpdaaye deceived..iae.'^ T}}p ejfistence 
the -world is thus fully established alppg Tfith 
that of the self and Qqd, and the forgjer prqvisipu^l 
scepticism comes to an end. 

Jt shpuld be parefuBy marked how in all this 
application of his fundamental principle, Descartps 
assumes -throughout the, principle .oh causality, qr 
rather the principle that every event must h ave ^ 
j) adequ ate ca use. In saying that, the finite spirit 
could not ha-re created the idea of the Infinite Being; 
Descartes clearly applied this very principle. 


The principle expressed by Descartes in the 
-well-kno-nm form ‘ Cogito ergo sum ’, soon becajae 
the established starting point of all 

applied by sah- 

questionably accepted for a long sqnent phiioso- 
time by almost aU the philosophers 
since the puhlicatipn pf his philosophy. In passing 
from the bauds of one philosopher to anotlier how- 

1- As any ^eo.ajption epply a Trant pi ppffi 

pess ;j5,d 
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ever it underwent certain minor modifications which 
we shall do well to note here in some detail. 

Locke followed Descartes closely in maintaining 
that the self is conscious of its own existence. .lThe_ 
knowledge of the selfhccording to Locke.is ‘intuitiYc \ 
of God ‘demonstrative’ and of the worl dJae nsitive ’. * 
The .‘idea’ of self accompanies every act qf_ sensation 
and perception; and its existence is intuitively. and 
imm ediately known. , • , • 

But, while Limke thus accepts the central Carte- 
■ sian doetrine of the intuitive knowledge of the self 
existence, he d^er^, a .little _ as. to —the character— of . 
the self .thus known. "With Descales, thinking is 
t he essence of the soul a s extension of hod y . , Locke, 
however, denied, that the soul tliinks always;" 

1. *■ I say then, that -we have the knowledge of our 
oxrn existence by intuition; of the existence of God by 
demonstration; and of other things by sensation- ” 
Essay] IT, iv, 2. 

2. “ I confess myaelf to have one of those dull sonlsL 
that doth not perceive itself always to contemplate ideas; 
nor can conceive it any more necessary for the soul always 
to think, than for the body always to move ; the perception 
of ideas being, as I conceive, to the sonl what motion is to 
the body, not its essence, but one of its operations. And, 
therefore, though thinking be snppoi^ed never so much the 
proper action of the soul, yet it is not necessary to suppose 
that it should be always in action. ’’ — Essay. II, i, 10- See 
also H, xix, 4? 
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“ jSvery drowsy nod sliakes tlieir "doctrine, iy lio teacli 
that the soul is always thinking”.* - Thinking, then . ; 
is npt-the ^essence of the -soul,- b ut only. an accident „ 
of it Now, the faut is,.that Locke identified think- 
i ng with con,sc?Q?*s tbinlrinp;.. . I t is of course obviou s 
t hat the splf 3nRs not .iWnys think consoious lv 
But Locke-pai(i-littIe-..attention to the processes pf 
suhconsoious_ thmkins so completely, exploreti by 
psycholn ^sfs sine pi-Locke .wrotR..bi s famnna Estsaif 

Again, with Descarte3;the self-the ‘1 think -was a 
s piiitual substanc e haying- thought as its essence; 
Locke on the other hand was not quite sure whether ; 
the soul is a spiritual or a material substance^ and * 
he did not definitely commit himself on that point.® / 
"SYith Locke, the soul is merely an unknown-some- 

!• Essayi II, iif 13. 

2, “We have the ideas of matter and thinking, ” 
-writes Locke, “ but possibly shall never be able to know 
whether any mere material being thinks or no; it being 
impossible for us, by the contemplation of our own ideas 
without revelation, to discover whether Omnipotency has 
not given to some systems of matter, fitly disposed, a power 
to perceive and think, or else joined and fixed to matter, 
so disposed, a thinking immaterial substance • it being, in 
respect of our notions, not much more remote from our 
comprehension to conceive that God can, if he pleases, 
superadd to matter a faculty of thinking, than that ho should 
superadd to it another substance with a faculty of thinking.’’ 
— Essay IV, iii, 3- 
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self, more than the cognitive or the knowing aspect 
JI!he_essence-oFthe~Fpiriris mot'holim ich knomn g as 
activity, not _so_much_passive_perception_as._ active 
will 

Berkeley criticises the Cartesian formula ‘Cogito 
ergo sum’ as being a tautology . Sergeant too criti- 
cises it in a similar adverse tone. But it appears 
that the criticisms of both a re ba sed upon a mis- 
apprehension. It is true that if the famous CartesianT 
formula is interpreted as an inference, it will not 
stand the test of criticism. It should not, howevex', 
as maintained above, be taken as an inference, but 
only as a self-evident analytical proposition. It 
will then appear that the diffei-ence between Berkeley 
and Descartes is more a matter of woi-ds than sense. 
Both place the ultimate emphasis in the direct 
immediate self-consciousness that each of us experi- 
ences within himself. 


David Hume. 


After Berkeley comes Hume, that famous 
sceptic of Scotland. To him, the self was nothing 
but abxindle o f perceptions, a cluster 
of ideas in peimetual flux . Now, it 
should be noted that though radically opposed to 
Descartes Locke and Berkeley, in his view of the 
nature of the self, Hume did not deny explicitely., 
t he Cartesian formula of ^cogito ergo sum\ He too 
admitted that I am conscious of my own existence; 
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but raised issue concerning the nature of this _'I' th at 
is tlius alleged to be intuitively known. All that can 
^ever be perceived within is merely a series of individual 
perceptions, and nothing besides. Hence the T is 
not, as with Berkeley it was, some spiritual consciou s 
i ndivisible principle differesA from its idca<_ o r 
pcrcejyti onii; i t must rather be completely identified 
TotEThese particular perceptions themselves. 

"With Hume's radical view.c, philosophy enraoto 
a stumbling block, and could not proceed any further 
before the basic assumptions on which it rested 
since Descartes were themselves removed. It was 
given to Immanuel Kant to attempt this refonn, and 
the centre of philosophical speculations was .shifted 
from England to Germany. 


One of the most important objects of the 

. metaphysician's^study is his own petty self. Endless 

- controversies have raged round the 

II. Berkeley s nature of this self. Of what use is 
^r.DXLnt.ot the „ 

.«;ftif o.riticnll-r it, if* a plulosopher Were to give a 

discpsg£<I. foj} account of the entire external 
world of perception, of its origin and nature, hut 
fail to understand adequately the petty* self within 
his own body, ‘tbe small man within’ himself ? The 
self has presented in all ages and in all countries 
persistent difiiculties to the sjieculative mind of 
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man. It lias been for ever an enigma. Tlie account 

of the self has, in fact, become one of the crucial 

tests of philosophical systems. Some identify the 

self vrith the body and deny n.ny 

spiritual entity apart from the gross different theonee 
* ^ ^ "* regarding the 

phys ical bodies perceived by ou r self. 

s enses; _o thers call it a fine modifi - — 

ca tion of matte r; a third system describes it in term s 
of ‘ animal spirits’ ; while a fourth believes it to be 
nothing apar t from the states of consciousness ; some 
there also have been who recognize in it a simple 
i ndmdual spiritual substance distinct from its 
creator, the God ; while philosophers in India are 
famous for their identification of the finite seK with 
the Infinite Divine Spirit Further, besides this 
maze of endless theories concerning the nature of 
our self the fact that, the self being by nature in- 
capable of immediate sense-experience, no such 
theory can be directly verified or disproved, has 
increased the difiiculties of the matter still more. 


Now to come to our proper subject, Berkeley 

advocated the last but one of the various theories 

mentioned above. He believed that t 

t self is some one ‘simpIe_iniiLsa.- Berkeleyan 

—r ^ 7-^ , , . .7 account of the 

3, i ncorporeal, unextended, s pirit- , self. 

substance ’, and is, by nature, 

exact c ontradicto^ _of^the inert ideas^ that we 

perceive in this world. The esse of the ideas is 
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passive 'percipi, -while of the self active will . No 
ideas can ever be a real cause; the self can be a 
cause though in a Hmited sense. A thing of 
perception is really no more than the ideas ive 
perceive; the self, on the contrary, is “a real thing 
-which is neither an idea nor like an idea, but that 
which perceives ideas, and wills, and reasons about 
them”.' Berkeley is quite emphatic on this point. 
Hume, on the contrary, tried to prove that the self 
is nothing apart from a congeries of fleeting 
perceptions, and that the feeling of one self within 
us is nothing short of an empty illusion generated 
by the quick succession of the perisliing momentaiy 
ideas ( or perceptions, in the language of Hume ) 
within us. Berkeley had already guarded himself 
strongly against any such development of his 
philosophy. “How often must I repeat,” remarks 
Berkeley in the Dialogue^ “ that I am conscious of 
my own being; and that I myself am not my ideas, 
but somewhat else — a thinking, active principle that 
perceives, knows, wills, and operates about ideas. 
I know that I, one and the same self, perceive both 
colours and sounds: that a colour can not perceive 
a sound, nor a sound a colour: that I am therefore 
one individual principle, distinct) from colour and 
sound; and for the same reason, from all other sen- 
sible things and inert ideas”." 

1. Princixtlcs, s. 130. 

2. Dialogues. { Pelcctiojis p. 1G3 lEeikeley believed in 
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j Berkeley’s principle that we are im media tely 
’conscious of the existence of our own self is borrowed 
by him from Locke, and is ultimately Cartesian in 
origin. While we come to have the knowledge of 
Other finite spirits and the Infinite Spirit onlyj 
mediately and through analogical inference, the 
Icnowl edge of our own self, according Jo this accountj 
IS the result of direct and im mediate intuv^nt 
‘Coffiio ergo min' was the principle of Descartes, 
and it was accepted with slight modifications by 
his successors in the world of philosopliical 
speculations, including the English philosophers 
Locke and Berkeley.^ 

One more important point that is worthy 
of note in the Berkeleyan account of our own 
self is Ms insistence on the conative attitude nf i 
the self.^ The essence of a spirit is its activity. 
‘All the thinldng objects of the mind” writes 
Berkeley “agree in that they are entirely passive 
and their existence consists only in being perceived; 
[whereas a soul or spirit is an active being, whose 
existence consists, not in being perceived, but in 
perceiving ideas and thinking.”" The self is im- 

consequence that we have not an idea but onh" a notion 
of the self and other spirits. 

1. Berkeley differed slightly from Locke in believing 
that the sonl always thinks. 


12, Principles s ISO- 
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Hied lately conscious of its own activity ini liree ra^^pecf s 
~(i) in causing its oivn. mental i mages; (ii) in causij ig. 
certain limited motions in i ts own body ; (iii) and 
lastly, in cau sing-limltcd motions i)nL-C!Xtcrn.al-idca- 
tilings of perception, including the bodies of other 
finite spirits. It is true that the self, as a finite 
spiilt, is passive to a certain extent; but its e.ssence 
consists properly not in its pas.sive aspect bnt in its 
active one. “ Substance of n s nirit” declares Berke- 
ley emphatically, “ is that, it a cts, causes, wills, 
o perates The identity of the self con.sists, 
according to him, not in passive perception of the 
ideas, but in active vrill. “ It is billing then, rather 
than knowing ” remarks John.ston while suniniing 
up Berkeley’s position in this respect, “tliat consti- 
tutes personal identity. Berkeley answers in the 
affirmative the question which lie asks himself, 
‘whether identity of person consists not in the 
will ? ’ The ultimate unity of personality ro.side.s in 
the will. 

This, in brief, is Berkeley’s account of the self. 
There are five chief points in this account that the 
reader should do well to keep in mind; (i) that we ^ 
are inWe dia tely nonscions of our own sel f, while . 
mediately of other selves ; (ii) that the self is 
not an idea or ideas but a simple indivisible spiritual 

I, Common Place Book. i. B3. 

2- Development of Berkeley's Philosophy, p 201. 
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snhst^TtnR' t.Krtt perceives idea a-iuid-i^^i — liettGO-distinct 
from tliem; (iii) that the self alwa3’’s th inks; (iv) that 
the essence of the self is its actmty; (v) and lastly , 
that we can no t have an idoa of tlie self hut a J 
‘ notion,’ Let us now discuss some of the salient 
points in this Berkeleyan conception of the self in 
the light of modern psycholog}% 


Some points in 
the Berkeleyan 
account accept- 
ed by modern 
psychology. 


One of the chief points in Berkeley’s account of 
our own self that has special importance in view of 
the subsequent development of the 
English Empirical philosophy, is his 
emphatic statement that the self is 
an entity distinct from all the ideas 
that it lias experience of. It is 
well Icnown that David Hume, the Scottish Sceptic 
who came after Berkeley, attempting to apply the 
latter’s arguments against the matei'ial substance to 
the spiritual substance itself, refused to recognise 
any separate self apart from the ideas or perceptions 
it has. “ For my part,” says Hume, 

“ when I enter most intimately into ^ ^ 
what I call myse lf, 1 alw ays stumble all its ideas. 
upon some particula r perception or 
otlier-of heat or cold, light or s hade, lov e or hatr ed, 
nain or pleasur e. I never can catch myp.e/f witWit -. 
a perception, and , never can observe nuytkino; B nf 
the perception. ” The self, according to this view, 
isndtbing but its ideas, the perceiver is the same as the 
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ideas it perceives, the thinker the thoughts tlmt^ it 
thinks. Berkeley, though a folloiver of this doctrine 
in his early, life, repudiated it in cleai'est terras in 
his later philosophy. 

Systems in pliilosophy, .as in politics, however 
absurd, seldom lack at least some followers to defend 
and propound them. The above Hmnian theory of 
the identity of the self and its perceptions, though 
refuted again and again since its publication, ( nay, 
even before its anther had published it— by Beikeley 
for example, ) has nevertheless found an able ex- 
ponent in modern days in the famous psychologist 
William James. “ If the passing thought ” declares 
James, “ be the directly veirifiable existent, which no 
school has hitherto doubted it to be, then that 
thought is itself the thinker and psychology need 
not look beyond The position that James accepts 
in this quotation is not very dift’erent from that 
which Hume accepted years before in his celebrated 
sceptical philosophy. It is time that J ames exiiressly 
uses the word ‘ psychology ’ in the above sentence, 
throwing thereby a vague suggestion that metaphysics 
may maintain the existence of a separate self apart 
from its thoughts; but the question still remains as 
to whether even the psychologist can conAmniently 
dispense ivitli the self, or, in otlier Avords, whether a 
psychology without a self is possible. And if Ave find 
that CA'en a psychologj’^ is impossible Avithout 
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postulating the independent existence of the self as 
an entity distinct from all its ideas, it is obvious 
that metaphysics null be still more impossible under 
such a condition. 

!' 

Now, if we are to abide by the opinions of 
leading modern psjmlioiogists, it seems plain that 
the assumption of an independent subject of experi- 
ence* the knower of all knowledge, the perceiver of 
all that is perceived, is absolutely essential for psy- 
chology. James Ward, the famous English psy- 
chologist' of modern days, has strongly repudiated 

the above view of James, ^ and maintained that 
_* 

1. "Whose article on ‘psycholOKy’ in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica which has also been separately printed in the 
book ‘Psychological Principles', is unanimously recognised 
as an authority on psychological questions. 

2. According to the view of Hume aud James it follows 
that the ‘thoughts’, or ‘perceptions’ ( in Hume’s language ), 
or ‘ideas’ ( in Berkeley’s language >, are aware of them- 
selves- Ward criticises this view strongly and charac- 
terising it as ‘a contradiction, a paradox’, adds that in no 
act can the subject or the agent and the obje.ct be the same; 
it is absurd to think that the known and the knower can 
ever be the same in the same sense in the same act of 
knowledge. Shankaracharya thus criticises this view 
( propounded in India by the Vidnyanvadin Bauddha 
philosophers ) : 

1 

( Brahina-sutras II, ii, 28 ) [ If you were to maintain 
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‘psycliolog}’' without a self is impossible, i. e. without 
a being which, in its acquaintance and intercourse 
with objects,' feels and acts’, and adds that 'the 
character of the self may be variously interpreted; 
its actuality can not be doubted.’ Referring to those 
psychologists who avoid the assumption of any self 
or subject apart from the perceptions, Ward remarks, 
‘if a psychologist says merely there are such f and 
such presentations and ideas, he is meaningless; he 
must say such and such individual has such 
presentations or feels thus etc.’ “Psychology” writes 
prof. Stouh “is concerned with modes of conscious- 
ness as connected within the unity of consciousness, 
but we have been unable to speak of modes of 
consciousness and their unity without reference to a 
conscious individual, a mind or self which o\ras them, 
and which we name whenever we use the personal 
pronoun ‘I’. ” ^ ‘j^very tiling- experienoed’ to .^conclude 
the discussion in the ivords of Ward, ‘isjreferred-to 
a self^experiencing. This is what is meant by pure 
Ego or Subject. It is something more than the 

that an idea cognises itself ( i. e. lias no need of an inde- 
pendent self to cognise it ), because of its luminous nature 
like a lamp, — < we reply that) you wiuld thereby commit 
the great absurdity of maintaining than a thing can be the 
object of its own activity, and that your above statement 
would consequently be like the ( absurd ) statement that 
fire burns itself ]. ( Vide also Brahma-sittras III, iii, 54 h 

1. Manual of Psychology, pp. 15-16 ( Fourth Edition ). 
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unity of tlie contents of consciousness. Consciousness 
is nioi‘e_tlirLn the sum-total of tlie content s of-conr 
s ciousness Tn his recognition of a conscious sub- 
j ect distinct from the ideas it experiences, tlieot 
BerkeW receives adequate support from mo dem. 
psYchoIogr\r. In fact, Hume liimself could not avoid 
that assumption, til ougli lie rejected it explicitely;^ 
and his attempt in this respect has been characterised 
as a grand failure. 


A minor point in livhich Berkeley is undoubtedly 
correct may here be mentioned in passing. If we 

properly take into consideration his , . . ^ ^ 

... I * < ( uJ Oar know 

meamngs ot such terms as idea Udge of the, 

and ‘ notion ’ , it is not difficult to sel f 

admit the validity of his statement 

that ‘ i ^ha^'no idea of the self but a notion .’ By 

‘ ideas ’ he meant only sensuous-percepts -an d^ment al 

i mages . Now, no one ever maintained that we hav e 

a sensuous perception or a mental image of our own 

sdfT 'Hume was not wrong when he maintained that 

in his search after * myself he “ never can observe 

anything but the perception. ” ( italics mine ); the 

1. Cf: ‘‘But however much tissailed or disowned, the 
concept of a ‘self’ or conscious subject is to be found 
implicitely or explicitely in all psychological writers what- 
ever not more in Berkeley, who accepts it as a fact, than 
in Hume, who accents it as a fiction ’’ [Ward, Psychological 
Principles, p. 35 1 • 
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self being never an object of observation. He was 
wrong in concluding that because we have never 
any sense-impression of the self, it does not exist 
at all and is but a fiction of the mind. “ We know 
mtelleGtfially ” writes "Ward, “ what we are ns expon- 
ents: into the empty ' form of consciousness ’ our 
being fits.” ^ Apart from a mere difference in 
terminology Berkele}’’ certainlj’- admits this; and, 
therefore, when mordern psychologists speak of an 
‘ idea ’ of the self, thej’^ need not be supposed to 
contradict Berkeley. 


(iii) The conative 
aspect of the 
self. 

as active will. 


A further point in which Berkeley finds support 
from modern psychologists is his em phasis on jhc 
c onative aspect of the se lf. It ha.s 
been nh-eady shown how accordh ig 
to hi m, the esse of the self consists 
not so much in passive perception 
Modern psycholog}^ fully recognises 
the importance of conation; and the absti'act faculty 
psychology has been overthrown long since. Cona- 
tion and cognition are no longer regarded as separate 
faculties which the self employs at different times; 
it being now freely admitted on the contrary that all 
cognition involves conation, and that conation does 
not signify any separate faculty but only the self 
as willing.- “ Cogniti(m,_feeling,,.and..,..epnation are 


-1. Ibid, p. 381. 

2 In consequence, modern psychology .speaks of these. 
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j abstractly and analytically d istinct phases ijiiiny-CQn- 
jeretc ps)'cln>sis; bat they are not separable . They 
do not occur in isolation from each other. ” ’ Ward 
too arrives at the same conclusion at the end of his 
General xinalysis of Experience. ” He concludes 
his discussion of cognition, conation and feeling, 
the three ‘ elements ’ of consciousness, Avith the 
significant observation that the three are not to be 
l ooked upon as tliree genera of consciousness , but 
rather as three distinct and irreducible compart- 
ments Avhich together constitute one concrete state of 
mind. Conation, then, is involved in all experience 
a nd may in a sense hai^aid-to-constitute primarily the 
esse of the self or the .subject. In particular, 
BerlcHey's ihsistence on the conative or the Avilling 
attitude of the self aauII be found echoed in the folloAV- 
ing definition of psychology given by Avard: 
“ Psychology, then, Ave define as the science of 
indiAudual experience — undei’standing by experience, 
not merely, not primarily, cognition, but also, and 
above all, conative activit}’^ or behaviour.”^ 

We haA^e so far discussed the Berkeleyan 
iccount of the self from its constructive side; and 
have seen hoAv modern psychology advances its 
no longer as ‘ faculties ’ but as the ‘ attitudes ’ of the self. 

1 Stout, Manual o/ Psi/chology, p. 117. 

2 Psi/cliological Prineiplesi Chapter 2. 

3. Ibid, chap I, p- 34. 
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willing support to it in some of its salient points. 
There now remains a task of a quite different 
nature. Let us now betake ourselves to a cr itical 
c onsideration of those points in Berkeley’s account 
of our own self wherein he may be said to have 
supplied a fair ground for modern psycholog)’’ to 
criticise and attack. 


^4 


Berkeley believed that while we are consciou.s 
of our own selves directly and immediately,' our 

knowledge of othe r . finite spLdta_is 

only mediate, a result of analogical 
inference.® This means that we are 
first conscious of our own 
a nd t h^-of-the-other-— finite 
Our own self-consciousness, according to this theory, 
is independent of our consciousness and knowledge 
of other finite spirits. Berkeley accepts this account 
of self-consciousness, in fact, from his philosophical 
predecessors, Locke and Descartes. 


Weak points in 
the Berkeleyan 
account criti- 
cised, 


But there is a serious flaw in all this Cai-tesian 
account of the fact of self-consciousness, pointed out 

1. Cf Berkeley; “We comprehend our own existence by 
inward feeling or reflection, amd that of other spirits by 
reason” [ i. e. by inference ]. Principles s. 89. 

2. For a detailed account of this inferential process, 
see the next chapter. ‘ 
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by moderai critics and psj’’chologists. It has been 
established that man istlirough and tlirough a social 
being, and that his consciousness 
of the existence of liis own self 

other spirits 

i nvolves esspiitially the consciou sness after we know 
of various relations to otlier living ^ 

b eings in this world. The Cartesian account of 
self-oonsciousness is accordingly declared to be a 
result of empty abstraction. A child is conscious 
of itself as a son, that is, in some relation to some/ 
other beings; a Icing a.s a ruler, that is, in som^ 
relation to other living beings. It is difficult tOj 
s ee what the self being conscious of itself can mean, 
apart from all its relations to othe r finite spirits. **The 
thought of self” to quote Stout again, “always in- 
volves tlie thought of manifold and complex relations 
to other selves. A man’s own ideal representation 
of himself includes the view which he thinks others 
take of him, the view which he wishes them to take of 
him, the view which he anticipates they will take of 
him, or that they would take of hiui if he acted in 
certain ways, and so forth”. ^ “As the very etymology 
of such words as ‘society’ snd ‘community’ shows,” 
writes Prof. ' Taylor,“--to say nothing of the results 
of psychological inquir}’^ into the pi'ocess of learning 
by imitation — the conception of human selves as 

1* Manual of Psychology, p* 5S4. Por a fuller nccount 
of the influence of the social factor on the development of 
self-oonscionsncss, aoe ibi^ pp. 683-87. 
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indcperidont units wliicli some how linppcn to stand 
in merely accidental or external relation 
is in flagrant conflict with the most fundamental 
facts of our social experience.”’ The psychological 
concept of self is essentially teleological and involves 
the ideas of various ends and purposes. Now, those 
ends and purposes of our own necessarily persuppose 
and liave no meaning apart from the partly con- 
sistent, parti}' antagonistic ends and purposes of other 
living beings besides oui'selves. ‘‘Pi’ecisely because 
our lives and purposes are not self-contained, self - 
explaining whole.s, ” writes Prof. Taylor in another 
place, “ wc can not possibly Know our own meaning 
except in so far as wc know the meaning of our 
■ immediate fellows. Self-knowledge, apart from the 
knoAvledge of myself as a being with aims and pur- 
1 poses conditioned by those of like beings in social 
I relations with myself, is an empty and senseless 
; Avord. The. recent psychological studies of the part 
• which imitation plays in all learning make this result 
’ still moi’c palpably manifest..'... Thus Ave ma}' 
confidently say that the roalit}' of pui-posive signi- 
ficant experience Avhich is not my OAA'n is as directly 
certain as the reality of my OAA'n experience, and 
that the knoAvledge of botli realities is ineAUtably 
gained together in the process of coming to clear 
insight into my OAvn practical aims and interests. 
The inner experience of my felloATs is indubitably, 
1* Elements of Metaphysics, -p- 89 . 
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real to tlie same degree as my oyrn, because the very 
existence of my own purposive life is meaningless 
apart from tbe equal existence of others.” ^ SelE| 
consciousness is, then, an impossible and senseless| 
abstraction apart from the simultaneous conscious-f 
ness of other selves." Further, if our knowledge of^ 
the existence of other spirits is only a result of 
analogical, inference, it will remain throughout only 
a probable induction, and we shall never be certain 
that other beings besides ourselves live and exist. ^ 


The fact is, that the Berkeleyan definition of the 
self as a simple, indivisible, incorporeal substance is 
discarded since long by modem 
psychology, as a piece of theological 
mysticism. The idea of the self ed in Berkeley’s 
according to modern psychology, ^‘ccount. 
which is more true to experience than the theological 
psychology of Berkeley and others of his school, is 
essentiaUy a teleo logical and a relative idea.^ 


Accordingly it is regarded not as a fixed but as a 


1. Ibidr p- 296. The reader will do well to go through 
the whole of Bb. Ill, Ch. IL S. 3, of Taylor’s Elements of 
Metaphysics. 

2. -Cf. besides, Bradley : “The self is not an exclusive 
thing, but is determined and characterised by its relations 
with others. *’ Ethical Studies, p. 116. 

3. Vide, infrai Bk III, chap II, p. 215. 

4. This is explained in details below* 
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constantly tluctuating idea. Further, modenri 
psycliologj’ repudiates the strict Cartesian dualism 
between matter and mind, or what is the same thing 
expressed in Berkeley’s words, between the idoa^ 
and the spirits. “ But it has been made evident that 
bodies, of what frame and texture soever, are barely 
passive ideas in the mmd — which is more distant 
and heterogeneous from them than light is fron) 
darkness. ” ^ Or again, “ Spirits and ideas ar*' 
things so wholl}’’ different, that when we say, ‘they 
exsit ’ ‘ they are known ’ or the like, these words 
must not be thought to signify anything common 
to both natures. There is nothing alike or common 
in them.”* 

Berkeley is never tired of insisting on thi^- 
point. “ It is therefore necessary,^’ he Avrites again 
in the Principles, “ in order t'* 
prevent equivocation and confound- 
ing natures perfectly disagreeing 
and unlike, that we distinguish 
b etween SPIRIT and IDEA ’ 
But the question that naturally arises here is: Can 
^two perfectly disagreeing and unlike substances 
interact ? Can one substance affect another that i‘' 
wholly and in all respects different from it ? The 


Can two loJioUu 
different sub- 
stauce<! inter- 
act ? 


1. Ibid s. 142. 

2. Principles s. 141. 

3. Ibid. 8. 139. 
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actual fact of experience, however, is that the self 
does produce motions in the material body, which 
in Berkeley’s terminology is a cluster of inert ideas. 
How to explain, -then, this indubitable fact of 
everyday experience, as well as the other equally 
certain fact tliat t he inert ideas pr oduce-modififiations 
i n the_ s.elf ? This was just tlie Cartesian problem 
to which the Occasi onalist s. replied by maintaining 
that at each time of interaction it is really God who 
intervens and brings about the interaction. Berkeley 
himself can not be said to have given a satisfactory 
solution to the above most important and urgent 
metaphysical problem. On his own principles which 
maintain the strictest dualism between the subjects 
or the spirits and the objects or the ideas, any in 
teraction between the two seems impossible, and the 
union between the body and the soul but accidental. 
“ It seems very easy ” wuites Berkeley in a letter, 
“ to conceive tlie soul to exist in a separate state 
( i. e. divested from those limits and laws of motion 
and perception with which she is embarrased 
here ), and to exercise herself on new ideas- without 
the intervention of those tangible things we call our 
bodies. It is even very possible to conceive bow 
the soul may have ideas of colour Avitliout an eye, or 
of sounds without an ear,”* But can the mere 
‘ possibility to conceive ’ -amocint by itself to a proof 
that the soul can exist -without the body ? Is it not 


1. Praser’s Life and Letters of Berkeley Ch. V. 
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tantamount after, all only, to .an assumption, a 
suggestion, an hypothesis, and to nothing more 
than that ? 

« 

No-w, our experience of the self, it is rightly in- 
sisted, is ahva YS of an embodied existen ce. In fact, 
the psychological idea of the self 

The self and jg always as. said above relative, and 
the not-self. . , 

necessarily involves the corrosponci- 

ing idea of the not-self. For us finite spirits, at 

least, seli-consciousness is impossible apart from a 

simultaneous corrosponding idea of the not-self, 

■which includes the ‘ inert ideas’ of perception, as well 

as other conscious finite spirits. Every idea of the 

self, eveiy description of it, eveiy experience of it, is 

essentially in teims of and in relations with another 

idea of the not-self. The relation may be negative, 

as when we say that the self is not the tree, not the 

house or even not the matter. But you must know 

and have been conscious of these things before 

you can posit such a negative relation with them. 

In no case, then, can we have any knowledge or 

consciousness of the self, apart from a coiTOsponding 

knowledge or consciousness of the not-self. We 

have never an experience of a self which is nothing 

but the same self, which involves, that is, absolutely 

no relation to any other thing in this whole universe 

of thought and existence. In fact our very idea of 

our self, if we properly observe and examine it, will 
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be found to consist in great part of associations 
■with the body and other external things. If then, 
we have never an experience or consciousness of the 
self ■which is nothing but itself and includes no rela- 
tion to the not-solf, on what gi'ounds but groundless 
assumption can we declare that the self is by nature 
entirely distinct from the body, and that it can 
continue to live even when sundered from aK such 
objective experience' ? “The pure subject or ego, 
which we reach in our analysis of expei'ience at its 
rational level stands for no abstraction so long -as 
we are content to distinguish it without attempting 
to seperate it from its objective complement, the 
non-ego 

A further corroUary of some importance follows 
from our above discussion. - .The modern idea of the 

self, essentially involving as it does, , .. 

. -j r.i i. Is self-develop- 

the corresponding idea ot tiie not- ment possible on 

self, and being further, a relative Berkeley’s 

idea, is capable, it naturally follows, 

of development or evolution.® On Berkeley's ■views 

1. This point, as the reader may have guessed, lands 
us into Berkeley’s treatment of th^ problem of the immor- 
tality of the soul, and is treated in Book III chapter IV. 

2. Psychological Priciples, Ch. 15. 

3. Of. “The self is essentially a thing of develop- 
ment, and as as such has its being in the lime process. ” 
Taylor, Pilements of Metaphysics) p 340-41- 
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any Eticli development of the self seems difficult to 
explain. ‘Ilis ^Minerva’ to use Lamb’s expro-ssion ‘is 
bom in complete panoply.’ It is from the birth vliat it 
can ever be.* For, how can the experience of inert 
idea.s which ai'e completely foreign to it, ever afieet 
it and bring about a change in it ? " Any such con- 
ception of tlie self, however, contradicts obviously 
our plainest expeiience. Self-consciousness is 
continually seen to develop as the child grows and 
becomes a man ; and his idea of hiin.sclf rapidly 
changes. Today he thinks of himself only a.s a son, 
tomorrow also as a pupil, some da5’.s after as a friend 
too, while after the pas.sage of some yeaivs Ids self- 
consciousness will have excluded the fonner idea of 
the pupil and have included on the other hand new- 
' er ideas of him.self as a servant or an officer or a 
ruler and so on. The idea of tlie self according to 
modern p.'jycholog}’, as said _ above, is essentially a 

1. Berkeley himself, of consse, never draws this con- 
clusion expressly, thoush it follows le<;itiiaa’ely from hi^ 
assumptions* 

2. Ch. Berkeley himself i *’ Nothinc can bo plainer 
than that the motions, changes, decaj-s and dissolutions 
■which ■we hourly see befall natural bodies ( and which is 
■what ■we mean by tli^ course of nature ) can not possibly 
affect an active simple, uncomponnded substance. ’ 
(Principles. 3, 141)Be3ide8, assaid above, can two substances 
that are wholly and completely different from and 
unlike one another interact or produce any effects in 
one another ? 
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seif, in other -words, -which is the subject of the Car- 
tesian formula ‘Cogilo ergo sum’,— this self of the 
‘empirical’^ philosophers is not an entity -which may 
be described as a ‘simple, indivisible, incorporeal, 
spiritual substance’, -which is absolutely foreign in 
nature to and is not affected by any change in the 
external ‘material’ things of perception, and "which 
is known prior to and is independent of the con- 
sciousness of the other finite spirits; but is an entity 
|vhich is distinct , no d oubt,, from its ideas and_ .its 
impressions, and may . be describe as dhe'Tsubject or 
jthe ego, the indispensable condition of all our experi 
/ehee; which is the most central fact within us, and 
\is “the thinker of all our inmost thoughts, the doer 
of all our very deeds — no longer any presentation of 
seK, but the self that has these and all other pre- 
sentations which essentially “implies, and has no 
existence apart from, a not-self,® and is, only in the 
contrast -with the not-self . . . aware of itself as a self”;^ 
and which is therefore teleological and relative in 
; natui-e and is capable of development or evolution in 
either direction.^ 

1. Taking tke word ‘experience’ in the wider sense. 

2 "Ward, Psycholof^ical Principles. Gh. XY. 

3 ( This not-self, including other living beings as well 
as lifeless bodies ). 

Tavlori Elements of Metaphysics, p. 336. 

5. The reader should carefully note the precise point in 
which Berkeley’s weakness lies. It is tme that even the 
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There now remains in our examination of the 

Berkeleyan account of the self one point, which 

though already touched in some 

detail in the previous pages, occupies 

, - . f . versKS Spirit; 

such an important place both in an 

account of the philosophy of Berkeley, as well as in 

Indian philosophers describe the self as ‘ one; simple, indi- 
visible, incorporeal spiritnal being’. But there is a world 
of difference between their position and that of a philoso- 
pher like Berkeley. In the first place, while the former 
based their statement on direct exporience» ( in what they 
called aamadhi ), Berkeley’s was a mere assumption, an 
inheritance from the Cartesian stock of philosophical 
notions. The second and mostimportant difference is that 
the Indian Advaita philosophers maintained in unmistak- 
able terms a clear distinction between the emirical soul and 
the nltim.'.te real self. They admitted that it is not the 
self of the ordinary self-consciousness that is to be thus 
described as a simple incorporeal substance, in nature 
absolutely independent of matter. They did not deny the 
fact that the ordinary self-consciousness reveals a self which 
is invariably immersed hi all materialistic associations and, 
which is certainly affected by changes and motions in the 
external things of perception. They only maintained that 
in its real ultimate nature* which is realised by the Yogies 
and other persons of high spiritual level,* the self can be 
described in the above manner and is independent of all 
matter. Berkeley maintained no such distinction. His 
mistake, therefore, was to confuse the empirical 'JCva’ of 
the Indian philosophers with their real ‘Atman . He, and in 
fact the Cartesian philosophers, did not see that the- 
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the subsequent development of philosophical specula- 
tion?, that it deserves a special and a more detail- 
ed trcjitment at out hands even at the cost of some 
repetition. The point concerns the challenge thrown 
to Berkeley by his immediate sueeestor either to 

_ accept the material s ubstanCQ— pr 

Can Berkeley . . , ii r* 

retain Spirit tcLreyGct _tUe ..h pi r as wc ll. It 

rcjoct.s coming after Berkeley 

who objected to the arguments ot 
the latter in favour of the existence of spirit? that 

attributes which they assigned to the ficH were not true of 
that self of which they were Bpeaking vrhen they said that 
every man was conscious of it. The subject of *C<^giio ergo 
sum’ was cjsentially an empirical self and not the real 
atman Hence, wliile the Cartesian conception of tho self 
•is open to attacks from modem empirical psychology, the 
latter is impotent as against the concept of atmnn in tho 
Indian Advaita philosophy, as the empirical psychology 
does not deal with the Advaitist’s real self, which is already 
declareU to be beyond ordinary human experience. ( Tho 
concept of the cmpircal Jiva of the Indian philosophers, on 
the other hand, agrees with modern psycholocy in as much 
as it is admitted to bo capable of the fact of development 
and evolution, though Indian philosophy differs from 
modem Western f^sychology in its view of tho details and 
the direction of the evolution process; self-development, 
according to tho former, consisting in gradually realising 
more and more the fact that tho worldly materialistic 
associations of the ordinary self-consciousness do not 
^pertain to the real nature of the self ). Thirdly Indian, 
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could all be disproved by those very arguments 
vhich Berkeley advanced against the concept of 
material substance. Tf n. thing consis ts 

only of ideas without any materi al substance, 
why not resolve the soul also, asked Hume, into a 
perpetual flux of ideas without the t^nnception of 
a ny spiritual substance as their substratum ? If a 
thing is nothing but ideas, is the soul anything but 
ideas ? “For my part”, says Hume, “when I ^ter 
most intimately into what I call myself, I always 
stumble upon some particular perception or other, of 
heat or cold, light or shade, love or hatred, pain or 

philosophers distinguish very sharply between the mind 
['‘m%nas'), the reason or intelligence (' and 
the self Atni'in’ ). While all the ordinary functions 
of peroeotion, fooling and judging are attributed to the 
first two, the last is declared to the completely indifferent 
to all worldly matters. Hero, again, Berkeley makes no 
such distinction and may be said to have confused the 
manas and the huddhi of the Indian philosophers with their 
Atman. When Berkeley’s notion of one, simple, indivi- 
sible, incorporeal self is criticised, it .should 
noti thereforei be concluded that no such self really 
exists. What is proved is only that such a self is not the 
one of which we all have a direct intuition iu' our ordi- 
nary self-consciousness; and that you can not describe the 
self in these terms if you want to adduce at the same time, 
in support of the existence of your self, the argument of 
‘Cogitoergo sum', or in other words, the fact that each man 
is immediately conscious within himself of the existence of 
his own self* 
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pleasure. I never can catcli myself at any time 
■witliout a perception, and never can observe any- 
thing but the perception. Wiicn my perceptions 
are removed for any time — as by sound sleep — so 
long am I insensible of myself and may truly be said 
not to exist”.' To Hume, then, the self is no iMlUL • 
hut its ideas or perceptions as he calls them . 

Berkeley had already anticipated such an 
objection to his doctrines, and answered it in his 
Third Dialogue betto:en Hylosand 

Berkeley’s Philonous. “In consequence of your 

r* 

principles,” objects Hylas, "it should 
follow that you are only a system of floating ideas.’’ 
Berkeley’s answer to any such attempt at applying 
to his spiritual substance the arguments that he 
advances against the material one, may be analytic- 
ally stated as follows: — 

( i ) He rejects the concept of material substance 
because it is both inconsistent and and ‘repugnant 
he finds no such inconsistency in the conce pt 
of spirit. 

(ii) There is no necessity to hel lp-^^*^ In ~ tlift nnn- 
cept of material substance . Berkeley believes that 
he can consistently explain all our experience even 
without the concept of matter. But no reasonable 
account can ever be given of our experience without 


1. Treatise of Human Nature, Bk I Ch IF, 6. 
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positing the existence of the spirit It is thus 
kbsolutely necessary for experience, while the con- 
cept of matter is wholly unnecessary. 

l^i) The third and the most important argument 
of Berkeley may now be stated. I am not conscio us 
of anything besides my own ideas, says he, when I 
perceive a thing. I am not conscious that the thing 
is something different from my ideas. Qn the 
c ontrary, all the reasoning goes to prove the identity 
of thin gs and ideas. But in the case of the self^, 
according to Berkeley, XJhave the clearest^conscious -l 
ness that I,am,..nct.^,my..jLdeas, that I am some onef 
who perceives the ideas and hence is somethinj^. 


different from them . To the objection of Hylas 
that the self too, like the things of external percep- 
tion, may be nothing hut ‘ a system of floating ideas 
without any substance to support tliem PMlonous, 


( who represents Berkeley ) replies in the following 
words : “ How often must I repeat tliat T-l'nouj or 
am comeioiii^ of my own being and that T myself 


am not my ideas but somewhat else-a thin 


active principle that perceives. 
o perates about ideas. I fcnoea that I-the same self- 
perceive both colours and sounds : thal- iL colou r 
cannot perceive a sound, no r a ^sound a colour : 


am therefore one individual principle, distinct from 
colour anH^ s ound : and, "Tor that reason from all 
other sensible things and inert ideas. But I am 
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not ill like manner conscious either of the existence 
or essence of matter. ” 

The ^passage quoted above is of extreme im- 
portance, and should be carefully compared with that 
of Hume which is also quoted a few 
lines above. It clearly brings out 
the different result.s obtained b}'^ the 
same method of introspection by 
Berkeley and Hume. While one i s 


Was Hume’s 
philosophy a • 
reductio ad ab~^ 
surdiivi o f 
Berkeley’s 
Principles ? 


clearly conscious that he is not th e 
. same as his ideas ; t he other fails to find anythin g 
> like *myself apart from the ideas or perceptions . To 
the one, the self is one, permanent, indivisible, spirit- 
ual being; to the other, it is nothing but a c ontinu- 
ous flux of porishing: impressions quic k ly succeedin g 
one another. _ There is thus a fundamental difference 
between the views of the tivo philo.sopbers regarding 
the nature of the self, and it is hence not cofreet to 
say that Sume is Berkeley reduced to consistency.^ 
To the latter, there is, a fundamental difference 
/ between the material and the '■spiritual substance. 
And when Hume, later on, accepting Berkeley’s 
arguments against the concept of material substance 
applied the same to his spiritual substance he did 
not reduce Berkeley’s philosophy to consistency, 


1 Gommei^ting on this point, Praser remarks: “ He 
(Berkeley) so guarded himself that Hume’s universal scepti- 
cism is no legitimate expansion of the ‘ Principles of Human 
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but introduced quite a diflferent account of the self 
Tvhieh Berkeley had explicitly rejected. 


In these two contradictory views regarding the 
nature of the self, Berkeley is undoubtedly on safer 
grounds than Hume. Few modern 
psychologists would care to support 
Hume’s revolutionary theory that intro spection, 
the self is nothin^ hut, t.hfi pa. rt.iniilar 
ideas — Judged by the reasoned opinion of modeim 
psychologists and philosophers, Berkeley’s statement 
that he is conscious that he is not the ideas but 


y, 

“ Borkolov ’s introspection revealed to him only 
aggregates of ideas in perpetual flux. Inti’ospection 
does not enable us to form an idea of the mind as 


an entity distinct from the series of fleeting 
perceptions ” * must be accepted with caution. It 


Knowledge’, ” Berkeley, pp 196 footnote. Besides the 
important difference in their views regarding the nature 
of the self, Berkeley and Hume differ fundamentally in the 
following points? — ( i ) While Berkeley assumes the 
validity of the axiom of causality, Hume rejects it- T ii ) 
Berkeley admits, which Hume does not, that our knowledge 
of the spirits, relations, mental operations etc. is not 
received by us through sense, but is a product of reason 
or intelligence. 

1. Development of Berkeley s Philosophy, by Johnston, 
pp. 52-53. 
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is true that “ introspection docs not enable tis to 
form an idea of tlio mind as an entity distinct from 
the series of fleeting perceptions ”, if by the n'ord 
^ ideas ’ are meant onl}’’ th ose objects of kno wledge 
W liich are partion lar-m.ntl— o£--vdiicli--wc--can liave 
mental pictu res. In this sense, of course, ^vc ca n 
not form an idea of the mind, , as, an .e ntit y distinct 
from the percep tions , b y introspection. But this 
does not mean, as Hurne thought it to main, ' that 
therefor ^ hfivA tmA-now]ftdg e_xrbnt^ r> eynr of th e 

self.. According to Hume, because we have no idea 
^j[or perception, in his terminology) of the self, wo _h;iv fi 
jno knowledge whatsoever jof„it,„ aUd- - consequently 
lit does not exist. at.all.At is true that in his youth 
Berkeley too was inclined towards this conclusion; 
but he soon perceived that “ ideas ” by no. means 
exhaust all the objects of thought, there iS^g 
“ notions ” besides them, of which too we have some 
knowledge. And thus according to Berkeley, though 
I wehave no idea of a permanent mind distinct from par - 
liciilar perceptions, we have yet a notion of it. 


Again, the first part of the remark, ‘ Berkeley's 
introspection revealed to him only aggregates of ideas 


in perpetual flux’, contains an inaccuracy of expression. 
It might he that whatever ideas were revealed by 
Berkeley’s introspection were only aggregates ip 
A flux. But then ideas were nor, all that it 
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revealed; as besides these changing “ideas”, it may 
also be said to have revealed a notion of a permanen t I 
self. _ 

In all this, Berkeley and not Hume receives 
support from modern wisdom. Self-consciousness 
does indeed reveal, that I am not mv ideas but 
something distinct from them. When I see the 
Avail I am conscious that I am not my idea of the 
AA'all, but some one Avho perceives it. So again, 
Avhen I feel sorrow, I am clearly conscious that my 
feeling of sorrow is not myself. In fact the very 
use of the Avord ‘ my ’ proves it. If, as Hume main- 
tains, J ti'yself am nothing apart from the perpetua l 
fluTC of ideas . Avhat is meant by saying, asks Berkeley, 
that they are all mij ideas or wy perceptions ? Again, 
as Green points out, how can Hume know, if his 
selffis not some one permanent entity distinct from 
the perishing perceptions, that the perceptions swcceecZ 
one another ? You atn not know that fact unless you / 
are some one standing outside the perishing train of 1 
ideas. ^ Introspection does indeed reveal the 

1 It is interesting to compare with this criticism of 
Hume hy Green, Shankaracharya’s criticism of the Bauddha 
doctrine, similar to Hume’s, that there is really no one self 
but a series of fleeting perceptions and that the feeling of 
07!enes3 in our selfconsciousness is really the result of the 
resemblance between the quickly succeeding perishing 
feelings, m 1 ^ - 
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existence of the mind ( not by way of an 'idea’ but of 
a ' notion ’) as an entity distinct from the scries 
of fleeting perceptions, and to criticise Berkeley in 
this respect on the lines of Hume is futile. 


, 

^ 

( Brdhma-Sutras, II, ii, 26. ) (“if he were to argue 
that the self is recognised as one and the same ( not 
because it is reallj- so, but ) because of the similaritr ( bet- 
ween the various momentary self cognitions!, we refute 
him by the counterargument that the cognition of similarity 
depends on the presentation of two things, and therefore 
C our opponent ) who advocates moraentariness ( in *1! 
things material as well as spiritual), in as much as hf 
denies the existence at some one permanent subject capa- 
ble of cognising the two resembling things, utters some- 
thing nonsense when he states that the cognition is due to 
similarity.”) 





^/^HAPTEE n. Y 

OTHER FINITE SPIRITS. 

After our study of tlie Icnowledge v^e IiaA-^e of 
our own existence, the next tiling that demands 
immediate attention in our meta- 
physical inquiries, is the manner ^^tioductory, 

and vaHdity of the process by knoTthat Tther 
which Ave come to belieim in the spirits besides 
existence of other finite souls lUce ^ 

our own. We see countless bodies around us. But 
far from treating them equally, Ave distinguish in 
them two chief classes-organic and inorganic bodies. 
While one body is called “ living ”, as containing 
Airithin itself the unique invisible principle life, ” 
another hoAV so ever it may resemble the fii'st in 
size, shape, colour and other external attributes, is 
at once classed as inorganic and lifeless. Whence 
the source of this distinction ? We shall not dis- 
cuss here the most difficult problem of the nature 
of this soul or life, this differentia between the two 
classes of bodies. Be it what it may, our question 
at present is: how do we know that one body con- 
tains life, Avliile another does not ? Hoav do Ave, in 
other words, come to hav'e the knoAA'ledge of the 
existence of other living beings-more particularly, 
other finite spirits — ^besides our own selves ? 
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The problem as outlined in tbe last sentence 
above is not an easy one, and Berkeley is singularly 
mistaken in bis attempt to ansTver 
Berkeley’s jjfg answer is of course on tbe 

know^them by - Cartesian predecessors, 

analogical Starting, like tbem, witb an empty' 
inference. abstract ‘ self-consciousness be 
was compelled to maintain that our knowledge of 
tbe existence of other finite minds is only mediate 
and inferential. We are conscious of our own 
selves by means of an immediate intuition; our know- 
ledge of tbe selves of others is a later result of ana- 
logical inference. “ We comprehend our own ex- 
istence by inward feeling or reflection, and of other 
spirits by reason ” ( that is by inference. “ More- 
over ”, be writes in another place, “ as we conceive 
tbe - ideas that are in tbe mind of other spirits by 
means of our own, which we suppose t© be.resem- 
blances of them; so we know other spirits by means 
of our own soul which in that sense is the image, 
or idea of them Berkeley has left no doubt re- 
garding his view in this respect. “ From what has 
been said,” he reiterates in the Principles “it 
is plain that we cannot know the existence of 
other spirits otherwise than by their operations, or 

the ideas by them excited in us Hence, the 

knowledge I have of other spirits is not immediate, 

1. Principles, a. 89. 

2. Ibid s. 140. 
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as is tlie knowledge of my ideas.” ^ What we see, 
or rather perceive, directly and immediately is only 
certain ‘ ideas thence . i yA.M^g-.an d- ar e led..to..tliink: 
of the es Jstence -johsome^other. spirits .like-,.j3ur. j3wn, 
while the spirit in itself remains incapable of sense 
' perception. “ Hence it is plain we do not see a 
man if by > man is meant that which lives, moves, 
perceives, and thinks . as we do-but only such a 
certain collection of ideas as directs us to think 
there is a distinct principle of thought and motion, 
like to ourselves, accompanying and represented by 


Our knowledge of the existence of other spirits 

is thus, according to Berkeley, only a result jof-ana- 

logical inference from. oi ir „ own 

existence.^-Xet us examine further Infer- 

^ ^ ential process 

the nature and details of this infer- explained in 
ential process. There are three details, 
things that the finite spirits do: they ( 1 ) perceive’' 
the impressions or the ideas of sense; ( 2 ) cause 
mental representations of the external ideas perceived 
by sense; and, ( 3 ) excite some limited ideas by 
means of their bodies. Out of these three things, a 
spirit is passive in the first while active in the other 
two. Now, the inference of the existence of the 


1 loid, s, 145. 

2. Ibidt 8. 148. cf. bosidea, the Dialogue on Divine 
Visual Language ( Selections pp. 226-80 ). 
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other spirits is not grounded on their passivity in 
perceiving ideas, as activity and not passivity. is the 
j§sse,„Qi,a_spirit; nor can it be grounded on their 
power of causing mental representations as “ these 
images are private and q^ia images incommunicable.” 
What remains, then, to serve as a ground for infer- 
ence is the third thing viz., their ability to cause 
certain limited presentations by means of their 
bodies. Berkeley thus summarises his argument in 
this respect: “ I perceive several motions, changes, 
and combinations of ideas, that inform me there are 
certain peculiar agents, like myself, which accompany 
them and concur in their production”;^ which John- 
ston further explains in the following words: — “ I 
make a box. TiTien I look at it, a certain presenta" 
tion is in or before my mind. This presentation is 
ultimately caused by God, but the box which I have 
made is in some way the occasion of it. Now, if a 
’ presentation. similar to the one which I have when 
I look at the box that I have made is excited in my 
mind at another time and place, I infer that its 
occasion is a box similar to the one made hy me. 
Now, as I did not make this box myself, I infer 
that it was made by some finite spirit like myself. 
Other finite spirits therefore exist.” ^ 

1. Principles, s 145, Por a fuller statement of this pro- 
cess of inference, in Berkeley’s own words, see Principles. 
s. 26. 

2. Devclopmsnf of Berkeley's Philosophy pp. 195-96. 
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AVe have seen above in sufficient details Ber- 
keley’s account of the knoTj'ledge that ure have of the 
existence of other finite spirits besides ourselves. 
Tlie reader should note tlie follovring chief points in 
this account: ( i ) The knowledge of spirits is not 
by way of ideas but notions; ( i i ) It is mediate and ^ 
arrived at by way of analogy and inference from the 
results of the activity of the spirit; ( i i i ) it is arived 
at later than the knowledge of our own self; ( iv ) 
and lastly, that the inferred self is exactly resembl- 
ing our own self. 

r 

The belief of Berkelej'' and his Cartesian prede- 
cessors that our knowledge of other spirits is infer- 
ential-and mediate while that our own 

existence immediate and direct, has 

. , 1 7 T . T 7 our own self be- 

received a rude shock in these days inow 

whcii it is strongly insisted that the other spirits? 
very consciousness of our own self 
is impossible apart from the simultaneous conscious- 
ness of other selves. Berkeley’s account implies' 
that we can first be conscious of our own exclusive 
self, and then later on of other selves. But such a 
notion of exclusive self-consciousness is now declared 
as an empty abstraction, and consequently thrown 
into the lumber-room of old discarded phUosopluoal 
notions. The doctrine of Evolution has now estab- 
lished beyond doubt that man is through and through 
a social being, and that so far as our intellectual 
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Tislon can go and peep into the dark and vague an- 
tiquity, it is impossible to find any instance of 
organic life tliat is segiMgated from all social environ- 
ments. The relation betivcen our own self and other 
spirits is not external and accidental as Hobbes and 
others considered it to be, but is on the contrar}’’ in- 
ternal and organic. The knowledge of other spirits 
can not then be a result of inference;^ and our con- 
sciousness of tbe existence of other spirits must be 
as direct as that of our own existence. 


Other minor 
arguments n- 
gainst Berheley. 


But, besides this, there are other minor points 
that go against the above Berkeloyan account. If 
the existence of other finite spirits 
is to be the result of inference, which 
as a mental and logical process 
presupposes a certain degree of in- 
tellectual development, how can a new-born child 
who is yet far below on the intellectual level know 
that other spirits exist? Or, is he completely igno- 
rant of this very important truth till he reaches the 
required intellectual level that would enable him to 
perform the inference explicitly or implicitly ? ^ 

1. This point has been sufficiently discussed in the 
previous chapter- 


2. This minor point, -which only slightly touche* 
main discu-ssion, is doubtfut and put before the reader »* » 
tentative suggestion for him to ponder over and decide for 
himself. 
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What has our every clay experience to say on this 
point? Fui’ther, if our knowledge of other persons 
is really by way of an inference from analogy, we 
can never he cartain that other men exist. The 
result of analog)'-, as any treatise on logic will inform 
the reader, is never ce rtain but only probable-, „and \ 
though the degi’ee of probability may certainly vary 
from the very lowest to the very highest, if can 
never amount to perfect certainty. Now, is even 
Berkeley himself — let alone tlie ordinary mtin — will- 
ing to accept that our knowledge of the existence 
of other men is only probable-most probable though 
it be — but not certain ? 

We have already seen that Berkeley’s analogical 
inference of the existence of others is based on our 
perception of some ideas like to 
those which we have previously -wisdom and 

. necessity of the 

produced, but which in this case, inferential pro- 

we are conscious, we have not questioned. 

produced. Now, it is here objected that from the 

perception of these ideas Berkeley has no right to 

infer the existence of any other finite spirit 

like himself, , since all ideas of perception are 

according to him caused by God. When ‘I 

see the second box like to the one that I 

had made before, why should I necessarily infer 

that this idea has been caused by other finite spirit 

like myself, and not rather by the Infinite Spirit 
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Himself Berkeley had dimmly perceived the 
difficulty himself. “There is not any one mark” 
vre find him saying, “that denotes a man, or cfiect 
produced by hiinjivhich does not more strongly evince 
the being of that Spirit ivho is the Author of 
lilature. For, it is evident that in affecting other 
persons the ivill of man has no other object than 
barely the motions of the limbs of his body; but 
that such a motion should be attended by, or excite 
any idea in the mind of another, depends vrliolly on 
the ivill of the Creator.”- But, if God is a sufficient 
and fully able cause of all our ideas of perception, 

• nrhat is the necessity of inferring besides Him the 
■ existence of other finite spirits as secondary causes ? 
Though Berkeley savr the difficulty, his ansAvor to it 
is by no means clear and satisfactory. “He alone it 
is” he proceeds, “who, ‘upholding all things by’ the 
word of His power maintains that intercourse 
between spirits whereby they are able to perceive 
the existence of each other.” The answer is 
extremely vague, and fails totally to solve tlie 
question that we raised above as to the wisdom and 
necessity of infeiring the existence of other finite 

1. Thas, on Berkeley’s principles, speaking strictly. 
Hokinson Crusoe, wken ke saw some foot prints on the sand 
like those that he had previously made, should have in- 
ferred the existence not of other human beings hut of the 
Infinite God ! , , 

2. principles s. 14:7, 
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spirits wlien God is admitted to be a sufficient 
causejof all ideas. Is not Berkeley’s account tanta- 
mount to tlie Occasionalistic view ? Interpreted 
properly, it means that the -will of a man can at 
most excite ‘barely the motions of the limbs of his 
body’; and that these inotions then serve as occasions 
for God to excite certain ideas in us. Berkeley 
himself has criticised^ the Occasionalistic view of 
material substance i. e., the view that matter signi- 
fies certain ideas, which, though unknown to and 
unperceived by us, are nevertheless perceived by 
God to whom they are, ‘as it were so many 
occasions to remind Him when and what ideas to 
imprint on our minds’. But his own view regarding 
the acts of other spirits appears lilco this same view. 
Like those material occasions, the motions of the 
body, and acts of the "will of other men are also I'Ot 
perceived by us; what we do perceive being only certain 
ideas for which, however, as ho himself admits, God 
is “wholly” responsible. May we not uige against 
this view his own arguments against the Occasionalis- 
tic view of matter ? May we not, in other words, 
advance, fuuiatxs mutandis, the following argument 
of his own against his view regarding our inference 
of the other spirits: “For, what is thereon our part, or 
what do we perceive, amongst all the ideas, sensations, 
notions which are imprinted on our minds, either by 
sense or reflection, from whence may be inferred the 


l Principles s. (i8-72, & 74. 
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existence of an unperceived occasion^ 

and, on the other hand, on the part of All sufficient 
bpirit, 'what can there be that should make us be- 
lieve or even suspect He is directed by an .. occa- 
sion to excite ideas in our minds ?” Since the “*A11 
sufficient Spirit” is ah-eady there capable of exciting, 
without the least trouble, whatever ideas it wishes to 
excite in our minds, whence the wisdom and 
necessity of inferring these finite spirits as secondaiy 
occasional causes, who after all, even when' assumed, 
are clearly admitted to be incapable of exciting any 
ideas in the minds of others ? 


We have so far questioned the wisdom and the 
necessity of the Berkeleyan inferential process by 
which we are said to derive our 
knowledge of the existence of other 
men; let us now go a step further 
and question its very possibility. 
. Leaving aside the question of its 

wisdom and n^essity, is such an analogical inference 
as Berkeley alleges, even possible on his principles ? 


But is such an 
inf erenc e even 
possible on 
Berkeley’s 
principles ? 


_ Berkeley s analogical inference as already shown 
IS based on the alleged results of the activity of the 
other spirits. I had previously made a box. I now 
see a similar box made, which, I know, I did not 
make I infer from this that the box now before me 
must liave b^n made by some other finite spirit liko 
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myself. But it is here obvious that such an inference 
on my part is possible only if I perceive the very 
same, box which is alleged to be the jirodnct of that 
other spirit. It appears, however, from what 
Berkeley states elsewhere concerning the numerical 
identity of things, that according to hini no two 
persons see the same thing at the same time nor 
even the same man at different times. ’ Having re- 
duced all sameness in things to mere similarity, 
Berkeley really cuts the very ground from under all 
such inference and makes it absolutely impossible. 
When ten persons see the moon, what they see, on 
Berkeley’s principles, is really ten different though 
exactly similar moons, each of which is private to 
its percipient. This is complete subjectivism. But 
on such strictly subjectivist grounds any intercourse 
between finite spirits is impossible. The box wliich 
I see is not- the same as that made by the assumed 
finite spirit. What I see he has not made. What 
he has really prepared I cannot see. The idea which 
I am now perceiving and which I interpret as a box, 
is numerically different, though similar in all other 
respects, from the idea connected with the activity of 
the alleged other spirit. I, therefore, cannot legiti- 
mately infer from the idea which I am preceiving the 
existence of any but the Infinite Spirit. 

— y 

1. For a discussion of this important problem see supra 
Bk II Chap. Ill 
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Berkeley cannot, thus, on a strict and consistent 
interpreta.tion of his statements elsewhere really 
maintain, tlie existence of other finite spirits. His 
inferential process is, W'e have shown, both unneces- 
sary and impossible. He is therefore said to have 
inconsistently Othsuviad rather than consistently 
established his belief in other finite spirits besides 
himself. On his philosoph}’’, one can believe in the 
existence only of his own self and the Infinite God.^ 
More than this he has no right to assume. 


Besides the above arguments, however, there is 
another interesting though minor argument that may 
'^■^11 be advanced against Berkeley 
arenlLn'urom connection. While arguing 


dreams'advanc- 
ed against hiin- 
self* 


against the concept of material sub- 
stance, he had himself m’ged that 


our experience in ‘ dreams, frenzies 
and the like,’ in which we believe we have experience 
^of external independent things though really there 
axe none such, puts it be3'ond "doubt that our belief 
in material substance is wholl}’^ unnecessarj’’ and 
and gioundless. But does not the same happen with 
regard to the spirits too ? We tliink we speak and 
communicate with so manj' finite spirits in oui’ 
dreams though there arc really" no such spirits existing 


1. 1 It is therefore said that the concept of God alone 
Fa\es Berlccley s philosophy from lapsing into Solipsism- 
See*s«pm Bk I. chap.II. 
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besides our own self. May we not, then, (merely sub- 
stitute the words ‘spirits’ and ‘causing’ for the words 
‘bodies’ and ‘resembling’ respectively in the following 
passage and thu&)advance against Berkeley’s assump- 
tion of the existence of other finite spirits, his oivn 
argument in the vei’y same words which he used 
against the concept of Matter : “ I say it is granted 
on aU hands and what happens in dreams, frenzies, 
and the like, puts in beyond dispute that it is possible 
we might be affected with all the ideas we have now, 
though there were no spirits (bodies) existing uuth- 
out, causing (resembling) them. Hence, it is evident 
the supposition of external spirits (bodies) is not 
necessary for the producing our ideas; since it is 
granted they are produced sometimes, and might 
possibly be produced always in the same order we 
see them in at present, without their concurrence ?” ^ 


Berkeley’s arguments in favour of the existence 

of other finite spirits besides himself have thus been 

critically examined b)’- us and ^ , . 

, . , , , Conclusion, 

their exact value estimated. 

IVe shall, however, do well to note in conclusion 


1. Principles a. 18. In fact, one can urge mutatis mutandis 
the whole of s 18 against Berkeley. The Materialists, 
complains Berkeley, cannot explainhow a material substance 
can ever produce ideas, But c.-.n Berkeley himself explain 
how the incorporeal soul can produce motions in the phy- 
sical bodies, which being nothing but ‘clusters of inert 
ideas' are wholly different from the spirits ? 
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that our discussion in tliis chapter proves only that 
Berkeley’s own arguments in favour of the existence 
of other finite spirits are inconsistent with the rest 
^ of his philosophy and not that other spirits do not 
, exist at all. The reader should once more note care- 
^ fully that what is challenged is the argument and 
not his conclusion. It is here maintained that 


Berkeley rather assumes than proves the existence 
of other finite spirits besides and like his own self; 
and that in so assuming their existence he is not 
consistent with the rest of his philosophy. The 
whole source of Berkeley’s error, as the reader may 
have gathered by this time for liimself, lies in his 
false account of the empty abstract self conscious- 
ness ( as revealed in our ordinary introspection ), 
according to which the self is divorced from all 
its relations to and associations with other fellow- 


spirits as well as tlie external things of perception in- 
cluding our own bodies. He had inherited this 
erroneous account from his Cartesian predecessors 
who were also the chief source of many of his other 
philosophical theories.’ 


1. It will not be out of place to attract here the 
reader’s attention to the nse made by Berkeley of tho 
principle of cansality in his ‘proof’ of the existence of other 
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finite spirits- It will be easily seen that the assumption 
that ‘every event must have a cause ’ is at the base of the 
argument. With Locke and Berkeley it was an intellectual 
necessity of the reason, while Hume later on attempted 
unsuccessfully to repudiate it. 

Berkeley argued that the finite spirits whose existence 
is inferred from their alleged activities are like our own 
self, and that hence they too are ‘simple indivisible, in- 
corporeal spiritual substances ’• But it has already been 
shown in the previous chapter that his description of his 
oivn self in the above terms is erroneous; whence it natu- 
rally follows that the other spirits too are not what 
Berkeley represents them to be. 



CHAPTER m. 




THE HfFHaTE SPrRIT. 


It is said-and, correctly indeed-tliat the concep- 
tion of God is far more important in the philosophy 
of Berkeley tlian in that of his 

According to immediate predecessor, Locke. In the 
Berkeley our -r. i i i ij- 

knou-ledge of Berkeleyan philosophy Aye are, as it 

God is infer- Avere, eA*eiy moment hi direct contact 
ential. DiAnne iN'Iind and Ave move 

and haA’e our A'ery being in Him. He, and not an y 
hiert senseless mntter, is the imrpediatc cause of our 
ideas, as He is also the ultimate cause of all our 
Amlition s.— - What proof does Berkeley offer for our 
belief in the existence of such an all-important being 
as the Infinite Spirit ? T\hth liim, it should 
be noted in the A’ery beginning, the kiniAvIedge of 
the Infinite Being, as is the case AA’ith all the othe r 
s pirits, is mediate and inforentinl . To philosophers 
like Spinoza and Shankarachaiya, the knoAvledge of 
the Infinite Spirit is obtained not by a mediate pro- 
cess of inference but by a direct intuition — some 
sort of mystical contact Avith the ultimate reality. 
To Berkeley on the contrary it is an ipf^yppe-H from 
effect to. caus e^ 


Berkeley states his proof of the existence of 
God in two parts. “ ALs— jierceive a continuaj 
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succession of ideas: some are anew excited, others are 
changed or totally disappear. Therp. is therefnvg 
RDTrip Omifip nf those ideas, whereon ^ 

they depend, and which PKOduces and God’s ^x°isLncn. 
changes them. That this cause cannot 
be any quality, or idea, or combination of ideas is 
clear from the preceding section . I t must therefor e 
be a substance; but it has been shewn t h at there is no 
coi’poreal or material substance : it remains tlierefore 
t hat the cause of ideas is an incorporeal active 
substance or Spirit .” ^ It is so far proved that some 
spirit must be the cause of oui* ideas. Eut spmts 
are either finite or infinite. Berkeley therefore 
comes particularly to the existence of the Infinite 
Spirit in the latter part of his argument. “ But 
though there be some things which convince us 
human agents are concerned in producing them, yet 
it is evident to every one that those things which 
are called the Works of Nature — that is, the far 
greater part of the ideas or sensations perceived by 
us — are not produced by, or dependent on, the 
wills of me n. There is therefore some other Spirit 
that causes th'em; since it is repugnant they should 
subsist by themselves.”^ Some Infinite Spirit 
therefore exists. Further, “ if we attentively consi- 
der the constant regularity, order, and concatenation 
of natural' things,” as well as their sui-prising beauty, 


1. Principles s. 26. 

2. Ibid s. 146. 
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magnificence, liarmony, exquisite perfection and all 
such other attributes, "we shall he convinced t hat the 
Tnfinii-e R pirit.-caaJbe One and only one, and is to be 
identified with what is othenvise called God , the 
Omnipotent. Eternal. Infinitely u’ise and Good Divin e 
Being. , We may thus epidSmise the entii-e argument 
of Berkeley in this respect: Everybody perceives 
jach moment innume rable ideas in Vi-ell-ordered suc - 
cession . There must be some cause of all tl iis. It 
can not be inert ideas, fictitious matter, or the finite 
spirits. It must then be the Infinite Spirit Further, 
the order and uniformity in the world shows 
that there must be only one such Infinite Spirit, 
and that One is God. Berkeley believes, it must 
be mentioned in addition, that our inference of the 
existence of God is of the same sort as that of the 
existence of the finite spirits. 


Here it is obvious even on a first glance that 
Berkeley’s proof as outlined above depends on a 
number of assumptions. It assumes 
in the first ^ place the axiom o f / 
causalit y. To a sceptic like Hume 
who believed that an event need not 
have a cause, the proof may not 
.appeal at all. It assumes, in the next ijlace, that 
. matter_ is non-existen t, and that t>iA 7flpnq nre all 
.•inert ancLnowerless. A man who disbelieves Ber- 
keley’s theory pf the Iptaj. upn.-exi§tenee of matter. 


•^bree assump- 
,tipns invol-ved 
^ ,the Berkeley- 
.fin proof. 
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.and, ttIio, further, is -vrilling to assign some real 
causality to it, ma)’’ not quite agree with the proof 
of God’s existence in the form in which Berkeley 
gives it. It assumes, lastly, t hat God nossess.ses ^ 

I consciousness, will, intelligence, and other qualities \ 
in the same sente in which we attribute these to t he | 
finite spirits. 

Now, an assumption is not per se vicious , and 
though some of the assumptions in the above Ber- 
keleyan proof of the existence of 

God are unwarranted, others are <j) The axiom 
1 ... 1 j . . of causalily. 

admissible and in a sense even in- 
dispensable. The axiom of causality belongs to the 
latter class. Though Hun{e doubted this axiom, it 
is well-known how his attempt to do away with it 
ended in a miserable failure. Human knewledge is 
impossible unless Ave assume that every event must 
have a cause; an d Berkeley can not be criticised ip . 

^ this respg ct. We all believe that ' whatever we ex- 
perience must necesarily have some cause. Even if 
it is all but an illusion and an appearance, there 
must be some cause of the appearance of such a 
grand illusion to us. 

When we come to the second assumption, how- 
ever, we shall find many who would 
gladly disagree with our author. AU non-existence 
do npt disbelive in the existence matter, 

of matter, and it is doubtful if Berkeley him- 
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'self vras justified and consistent in his total 
rejection of any material substance ■wliatsoever. 
jMost of us do believe in tbe independent 
e ^stence of material snbstnnre nr\(\..is (^plhat tn be 
theJm-mediate cause of aU our experien ce, an d not 
the Di\nne Spirit . But though ive may criticise on 
these lines this particular point in Berkeley’s argu- 
ment, the exact force and eflect of our criticism must 
be carefull}’^ noted; it being not so much the conclu- 
sion reached, as .only a minor detail of the argument 
that is hereby affected. For, those ■who believe in 
■ ]\Iatter may — and mostly do — nevertheless believe 
f in God, only arguing a step further that there must 
/be some one to create the unconscious matter 
^tself. _ 


(iii) The Ana- 
logy between 
the finite 
spirits and the 
Infinite Being. 


The first of the three assumptions, 'we sa'w, 
■was sound and imassailable; the s econd sound iri 
conclusion thongh wrong in datnil 
of the argum ent:, the third, we shall 
see, is most unsound in both ways. 
Our belief in the Rxigten KP— -oLfS^oA 
Jsji2Lfixaetl3F-onrarpaT — with that in 
thefinite spirits. B erkeley’s analogical argument of 
God’s existence, it has been maintained, is weak and 
unjustified and it evoked criticism even from the 
hands of his contemporaries like Browne who main- 
tained that to ascribe to the Dmne Being conscious- 
ness, will, intelligence and such other attributes in 
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the same sense as we do to the human sphits is 
equal to attributing to Him hands, feet and such 
other human senses. And though, in this refusal to 
attribute to God human consciousness, will etc, 
Berkeley smelt nothing but atheism, others may not. 
It is not all who believe in God’s existence that also 
beheve that he has consciousness or •will or knowledge 
j ust as a human being is said to have these. ^ 

Berkeley’s belief in the alleged analogy bet^veen 
the Infinite Spirit and the finite ones is not, however, 
limited to his view regarding the nature and 
attributes of these two; he believes, further, that 
even the process by which we detain our 
knowledge of the existence of the Infinite Spirit bears 


1. Berkeley’s own views regarding this particular 
point may be gathered clearly from the following passages. 
“ We may, therefore, ’’ concludes Crito f representing 
Berkeley ) “ consistently with what has been premised,’ 
affirm that all sorts of perfection which we can conceive in 
a finite spirit are in God, but without any of that allay — 
(i-e alloy) — which is found in the Creatures.’’— iF’o«rI/i 
Dialogue, s. 21. And again, in still plainer words, “ But for 
your part, Alciphron, you have been convinced fully that 
God is a thinking intelligent being in the same sense with 
other spirits] though not in the same imperfect manner or 
degree. ” ( last italics mine ). — Ibid s* 22. This is virtually 
to reduce the difference between the divine and the 
human attributes to one of degree alone. 
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:a close analogy to tlie one by vrliicb the 
knowledge of the existence of other finite spirits 
besides our own selves is obtained b}’ us. An d it 
is- just this contention of Berkeley’s — that our 
knowledge of the existence of the Infinite Spirit is 
j, after the same manner as that of the 

t ones— which is speciaUy re- 

Sellovr-maii does’ furred to when it is maintained that 
according to Berkeley “ Grod speaks 
;to all men through the data of their senses, as one 
man to another through spoken words The 
quotation compares the knowledge we have of the 
existence of the Infinite Spiritwith the knnwledgp. we 
have of the ot her finite spirits besides our own se lf. 
Our knowledge of all~spirits — ^finite as welTas in- 
^is, as we have previously seen, on Berkeley’s 
principles, mediate and inferential . The perfect order 
pn the uniTerse i . e — in the id eas that we constantl y 
/pgrcelxe and the fact that neither matter, nor th e 
id^ s. nor_lastly the .. finite spirits tliemselves can be 
± lieir _ ca ii£g:— p roves hij hif^rence the existence of 
fGod. — In like manner, we infer the existence of other 
men from the results of their activities, the like of 
which have been the results of oui- own. 

1 Fraser: Berkeley and Sj)irititat RenJisin, p. 30. See 
also Berkelev’s AJciphron, or the mii/ite Philosopher, 
Fourth Dialogue, oa Divine Visual Language, s. 6, closing 
sentence. (Seleclions p. 231) 
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Now, this analogy between our knowledge o£ 
God or tbe Infinite Spirit and of our next door 
neighbour strikes ineredulously in the ears of tbe 
ordinary, man. The common-sense man can not 
believe that we infer the existence of other finite 
spirits, just as we infer the existence of the Infinite 
Spirit, or what i.s the same thing, that we sea God 
just ns _we _see^_oy neighbour or friend. To the 
ordinary man, while tbe evidence of Divine existence 
is mediate, that of our neighbour’s is direct 
and immediate. We see a m an, though infir .Q:Qd. 
How can the two cases resemble ? 


Berkeley, however, as said above, maintains in 
clear terms that we see God just as we see .a ma n. It is in- 
teresting to examine the grounds on 
, . , , ... .1 • What is a man? 

which he maintains this apparantly 

curious propo-sitjon, Tlie whole discussion turns on 
the meaning we give to the jrord ‘man’. What do I 
mean when I say that I see before me the man^ 
Vasant ? DoJL perceive the inner, thinking, spiritual! 
's ubstance, -which is tbp r^nl ? On the contraiy,’^ 
do I not actually perceive only a certain combination 
of a physiail shape, colour, form, and such attributes ? 

J see, in other words, only the body of the man 
Vasant, while as for the existence of the inner spirit-f 
ual princi ple, that is Qji i y . .. mf cried from 
w ord sense-dat.i. But t]iom-<.]n we n^ot infer in ±h p- 
gamirwavTlie existence of the Infinite Spirit too 
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from the entire sense-date presented to us in this 
Yast universe ? And if -sve may yet be allowed to say 
that we sec and hear the man, may we not also say 
that we see and hear the Infinite Spirit too ? It is 
in this sense that Bei'Iceley maintains that “ God 
s peahs to all men tli roug'h t1if> nf flioir 

as one man to another through spoken word s”. ^ 

Berkeley thus argues in the Fourth Dialogue : 

It seems to me that though I cannot with eves o f 
flesh behold the invisihle Gnrlj yet I do in ttip stric t- 
est sense beh old and perceive by all means such 
signs and tokens, effects and operations.*as demonst - 
rate . an . invisible. God— as eei’t.ni nly^ and with th e 
s ame evidence, at least, as.anv other signs, perceived 
by sense , suggest t . n me the e-yistenee nf vonr soul , 

sp ivit.m’ tihinhing principle; w'hich I am convinced 

of only by a few signs or effects, and the motions of 
one small organised body : whereas I do at ail times 
and in all places perceive sensible signs which evince 
the being of God. ” 

Alciphron, the minute philosopher, is not how- 
ever satisfied with this and his doubts find a further 
expression. “ I have found,” he rejoins “that 


1. The whole point is made quite clear Berkeley in 
his Fonrth DMogue— on Divine Visual Language-^ 

B. 5 to 8. The student is specially referred to selections 
229-32. 
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notliin^r so much convinces me of the exisfenfie nf 
another person as his i>pcakino go . JBut) Y oiugill 

not, 1 suppose, pretend that God speaks to man in the 
same clear and sensible manner, as. one man doth to 
another ? ” Berkeley’s answer is quite easy. It is 
soon admitted by Alciphron that ’ ‘speaking’ signi- 
fies nothing else than “ the intervention and use of 
firhitr-arv. outward, sensible signs, h aving no re - 
s emblance or necessary connection with the things they 
stand for and suggest provided’ that, “by mnumer- 
able combination of these signs, an endless variety 
of things is discovered and made’ known to us; and 
that we are thereby instructed or informed in their 
different natures; that we are taught and admonish- 
ed what to shun, and what to pursue; and are direct- 
ed how to regulate our motions, and how to act with 
respect to things distant from us, as well in time as 
place.” ^ Now, it was an easy 'task for Berkeley to 
show that if this is what human language and 
speech means, God may also be said in exactly this 
sense to be speaking to us just as one man does 
to another, 

the above contention of Berkeley, then, we have 
seen, means in short this: that neither the finite 
spirits nor the Infinite one, according to Berkeley, 
can be perceived directly and actually, our know- 
ledge in both cases being only mediate, a result of 


1. Fourth Dialogue, s. 7. 
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inference from the erfect to cause; and that the 
process by Yrhich w'O arc .said to obtain our know- 
ledge regarding their existence is in both cases 
exactly the same, the existence of a spirit being 
inferred by us from the sense-data, that we 
immediately perceive.^ 

"We may further note two more points of 
resemblance between our inference of the existence 
of the finite spirits and that of the Infinite One. In the 
Jurat place both presuppose a belief in the axiom _of 
Icausality, A strong belief that ‘cverj' event must 
have sdme cause’ is the first essential condition of 
all such inference. ‘It is repugnant to reason,’ says 
Berkeley, to think that our ideas can come into 
existence without any cause whatsoever. Secondly, 
the inferences as drawn actually by Berkeley pre- 
Isuppose in both cases a belief in the 
^ationalit y_af the universe. If I do not believe in 
these attributes of the univeree, I may as well sup- 
pose that aU the acti>’ities-sounds, motions, and all 
other changes — that I perceive around me either in 
the body of my neighbour or in other external 

1. “Hence it is plain we do not set a man— if by man is 
meant that which lives, moves, perceives, and thinks »?> 
we do — but only such a certain collection of ideas as 
directs un to think there is a distinct principle of thought 
and motion, like to ourselve.s, accompanying and represented 
by it. And after Ou same manner we see God^— Principles 
8. 148. 
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tilings, are the results only of physiological causes 
and reflex actions; and need not presuppose any such 
spiritual, conscious, invisible being as is inferred, 
or rather, as remarked above, assumed by Berkeley; 
while the same is also true of the inference of the 
existence of .God, as it too is equally impossible in 
the form in which Berkeley draws it without assum- 
ing previously a belief in the rationality of the 
universe. 

Notwithstanding these few points of similarity, 
however, Berkeley’s present argument from analogy 
suffers once again from a very serious defect that 
altogether invalidates it. Our inferences regarding 
the existence of other finite spirits and that of the 
Infinite spirit differ in one very essential respect and 
are not'exactly on par. Apart from the common 
factor of the spirit who makes the inference, there 
.are involved in an inference of the existence of other 
finite spirits, three distinct elements; the result of the 
alleged spirit’s activities — a box, to take Berkeley’s 
OAvn example; the hody of the inferred spirit; and 
lastly the spirit itself. While, in the second sort of 
inference which Berkeley alleges to be analogical 
with the above, tivo factors alone appear to be in- 
volved — the sensedata perceived directly by us and 
declared to be the result of the activities of the 
alleged Infinite Spirit, und secondly this Spirit it- 
self. Now, what is there in the latter sort of 
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inference that would corro5?pond with the second of 
the three factors involved in the former — viz the 
physical accompan 3 dng the spirit?* There are 
two most vital and essential difTerences between the 
physical body that is declared to be the visible re- 
presentation of a finite spirit, and this vast universe 
that is the \dsible representation of • the Infinite 
Spirit. In the first place, while the universe is 
admitted to be tlie ejfcct^oi God’s activity, the body 
can not be said to be an effect of the activity of the 
spirit occupjung it. I can neither have a single hair 
more on my head at my svreet will, nor can I ever 
hope to check a single throb of my lieart. It was 
not / who created this body of mine. But secondly, 
the vast universe perceived by us differs is one more 
essential respect from the body of a finite 
spirit as well as the effects of his activity frftn which 
Berkeley would have us infer his existence. The 
body of a finite spirit can certainly continue to e.vist 

1. Even in those cases where the existence of the other 
finite spirits is inferred from the motions in their bodies, 
and where therefore, it may be argued, the first factor is 
eliminated thus leaving behind only two, it should be noted 
that the two factors thus left behind do not corrospond with 
the two factors involved in the inference regarding the 
Infinite Spirit. The motions, iu the former case, admittedly 
occur after all in the bodies of the alleged finite spirits- 
But can we say that the motions perceived in this vast 
universe ocenr in the body of God ? The same question thus 
crops up again- 
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even when the ‘ inner spiritual principle ’ within it 
has disappeared; and the box and the table I make 
today can no doubt continue to exist for years though 
I am in this universe no more to perceive them. 
But will Berkeley be prepared to admit that this 
universe too can continue to exist even though God 
ceases to perceive it? It is this most essential 
difference that is in fact most fatal to Berkeley’s 
attempt at drawing an analogy between our inference 
regarding the existence of a finite spirit and that 
regarding the Infinite Spirit. From the sense-data 
that we perceive in the case of a finite spirit, 
we infer the existence of an embodied fellow 
being; our inference in such cases is of an em- 
bodied and not of a disembodied spirit. Shall we 
apply strictly the alleged analogy to God in this 
respect also ? ^ We conclude, therefore, that in spite 
of his plausible analogical argument, Berkeley has 
nevertheless failed to establish tlie validity of his 
favorite contention that ‘ God speaks to man in the 
same clear and sensible manner as one man doth 

to another. ’ 

1. In fact, Berkeley himself has repudiated in clear 
terms the view that the universe should be regarded as the 
body of God. “ We are embodied, that is, wo are clogged 
by weight, and hindered by resistance. But in respect 
of a perfect spirit, there is nothing hard or impenetrable : 
there is no resistance to the Deity ‘ nor hath he any body: 
nor is the supreme Being united to the Avorld as the soul 
of an animal is to its body.” — Si'risj s. 290. 
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Let US, however, pass on to consider this problem 
from a slightly different aspect. After all, what 
does the alleged analogy prove ? 
What docs the filow can it prove that God is per- 

prove ? ^ jrect, immortal or infinite ? On 
what grounds does Berkeley rest 
his belief in these and the other unique attributes of 
God ? He can not believe in these if he also be- 
lieves that our knowledge of the existence of God is 
on a par Avith that of the finite spirits; for Ave never 
belieA^e that a finite spirit is perfect or infinite, as we 
do in the case of God. And besides, what does the 
causal argument really arrh’e at? Does it ‘prove’ that 
the cause and creator of all this must he petfect, or 
even good and beneAmlent ? So far as that par- 
ticular argument really goes, the creator of the AA'orld 
may equally be a liad or a malevolent being, may be 
liable to death Avhen this world penshes as the soul 
',is believed by some to die Avlien the body dissoLes, 
,1 and may eA'en be an untrustAVorthy and an imperfect 
/ immoral being. The fact is, that while Berkeley’s 
argument can really proA'e only that some creator 
exists, all further statements of his concerning the 
nature of this creator are not so much proved os 
assum-d. “Eternity, omnipotence, perfect trust- 
worthyness, and goodness” writes Fraser, “all 
presuppose other grounds, either in faith or in reason, 
than those expressed in the empirical argument from 
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analogy.”^ And again, as he maintains elsewhere, 
“The revelation of 'the existence of supreme Mind 
or Power, which is given in the intermittent existence 
of sensible things in sentient creatures, seems, at 
best, evidence of the existence of Deity only so long 
as this universe of actual and guaranteed sensations 
lasts. It does not show tlie inherent absoluteness, 
universality, and Necessity of Mind.”® 

Here we may find a suitable place to pass over 
to a slightly different question. Is it ever possible 
to g^ve an absolutely conclusive 
‘proof of God’s existence ? Is tl»e The work of 
above a defect of Berkeley’s proof 
only, or is it one that besots all belief in God. 
attempts at proving by means of 
reasoning the existence of God ? Can Reason, in 
other words. totallv MLspeiise jeith Faithin establish- 
"^ing our belief Jn Go( ^ existence ? Questions like 
these may now be safely answered in the negative, 
as our belief in the existence of an omnipotent per- 
fect, infinite, benevolent, one, divine being is not 
grounded mtircly on reasoning alone. Kant in 
Europe and Sliankaracharya in India have proved 
that to establish our belief in the existence of an. 

1. “ Bcrkdey ”> by Fraser. ( Blackwood’s Philosophi- 
cal classics), p. 167. 

2. “ Life and Letters of Berkeley, ’’ p. 378. 
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omnipotent benevolent God soleh' by means of the 
Reason is hardly possible. Faith — not blind faith 
of coui-se — ^must essentially supplement Reason in 
these ultimate problems of philosophy. It is notori- 
ous horr one writer after another advances a well- 
reasoned argument in support of God’s existence, 
and another coming after him, finds holes in it. 
For those who believe in direct contact with God, 
immediate experience of such sort is of cour.'se the 
Lest proof that can ever be given; but for the vast 
majority of mankind, however, who unlike the 
chosen few are not favoured with an opportunity to 
have an actual 'vision of the Divine Reality,^ — for 
this_mass of ordinary' humanity, faith must es- 
.sentially supplement tlie rational faculty in man, so 
far as the ultimate problems of metaphysical jnvesti- 
jgation are concerned. The realm of Faith begins 
Iwhere that of .Reason ends, and far from being 
antagonistic, the former is realty to be the crown of 
the latter. A man of Reason who lacks all Faith 
is as useless to offer a satisfactoiy consolation to 
the commonsense man as is the orthodox dogmatist 
who deiiending solely upon Faitli attempts to do 
away with all Reason whatsoevex*. 

^ A discussion of the concept of God as contained 
in the philosophy of Berkeley will certainty he 
inadequate without a critical consideration of the 
place that he assigns to this concept in his scheme 
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of tlie universe. AVith Locke, while (rod was-flift 
ultimate creator and maintainer of all that exists . 
and ever existed. Matter was never- 
theless admitted to be the immediate ijijq concept of 
cause of the innumerable inanimate the 

objects perceived every moment by ^Berke^oy. 
us. Berkeley, on the other Land, assigns 
to God, as the reader must be knowing fairly well 
by this time, the duty that his predecessor had 
assigned to Matter, in addition to the one that the 
latter himself had assigned to Him. In the scheme 
of this universe as construed by the great 
Immaterialist, God is not only the ultimate creator, 
maintainer, and the destroyer of all the things and 
beings ever found in this u niverse, but their imr 
mediate cause .as -we l]. He creates the finite subjects 
that perceive, as well as the inert objects that are 
perceived. AVe have, every moment, a direct con- 
nection with our Creator, without the intervention of 
any tertium quid of inert senseless matter. The 
beautiful objects, the constant order, the benevolent 
laws of nature*, all owe their existence and main- 
" tainance directly to the will of the Infinite Spirit. 
It is He who creates the speculative minds of the 
philosopher and the poet, that soaring high in the 
heavens conceive great and beautiful thoughts, and 
it is the same God that also creates the pen and the - 
ink that serve as instruments in translating the 
thoughts in written language. It is not that the 
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clouds cause tlie rain that falling on. an opportune 
time fills the cultivator’s heart with thankful joy 
and his purse with .silver pieces; the fact is ratlier 
that the Infinite Omnipotent Being first causes the 
idea of the clouds in the finite minds, and then out 
of His overflowing goodness and boundless love, 
makes the idea of rain — an idea which in itself has 
no causal or necessary connection whatsoever with 
that of the clouds — merely foU w it He alone is 
the true c.ause in the real sense of the word, the 
finite spirits being only relative causes, while the 
inert ideas can be said to cause any thing only m a 
metaphorical sense. 

It is doubtful, however, whether in this amalga- 
mation of the two distinct substances — tl ie materi al 
a nd the spiritual — into one sing le ' 

Hume and Locke substance. Eerk eley had ri^l lV-madg 

on onr know- - — ^ ; , r 

ledge of .Spirit any advance over the position oi 

and Matter. Locke__jmd__athers^-TOh the i 

— — . j 

commonsense man, while the material substance JS 
the direct and immediate cause of the objects of 
texternal perception, the spiritual substance is their 
final and ultimate ca use. Eerkeley, on the.contrar}^ ! 
is disposed to conclude that while the latter sort i 
of substance must be accepted, the former does not ; 
really exist, and any conception of it involves a | 
contradiction and a repugnancy. But what gi-ounds 
has he for this preference that he gives to the one 
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over tlie other ,? Has he any more positive idea of 
the one than that of the other ? It is interesting to 
observe, in this connection, the views of Locke, his 
immediate predecessor, and of Hume, his immediate 
successor in the field of metaphysical speculations. 
Comparing our ignorance as regards both the 
substances, Hume observes: “ We are ignorant,it is 
true, of the manner in "which bodies operate on each 
othe r; their “force” nr "pnprgy” i g entirely incompre- 
hensible. But are wo nnt equally ignorant of the 
manner or force in which the Supreme Mi nd 
o perates either on itself or on bod y ? Whence, I 
beseech you, do we acquire any idea of this 
Were^ our ignorance therefore a good reason for 
rejecting anything, we should be led into denying all 
energy in the Supreme Being as much as in the 
grossest matter. We surely comprehend as little the 
operations of the one as of the other. All we know is 
our profound ignorance in both cases.” ’ Locke is no 
less emphatic on this point than Hume. “ Pure 
Spirit, viz., God, ” he writes in the Essay, “ is only 
active; pure matter is only passive; those beings that 
are both active and passive, we may judge to par- 
take of both. But be that as it will, I think we 
have as many and as clear ideas belonging to spirit 
as we have belonging to body, the suhst.anee of each 
being equally nmknown io Us." = And again, “ So 


1. Inquiry concerning Human Understanding, s VII. 

2, Essay, II, xxiii, 28. ( Italics mine ). 
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that, in short, the idea we have of spirit, compared 
with the idea we have of body, stands thus ; The 
substance of spirit is unknown to us': and so is the 
sub stance of body equally unloiown to us. And 
if at al l “ We could explain them any farthe r', one 
is as easy as the other. 8o that we are no more 
a ble to discover wherein the ideas Ijelonging to body 
jr^n ^sist. than thnseJbelnnging to spir it 

We may therefore conclude on the whole that 
Berkeley’s God, in so far as it is declared to be the 
immediate cause of all the innumerable objects of 
external perception — in so far, that is, as it is offer- 
ed as a substitute in place of the usually supposed 
material substance — is little more different from 
Locke’s exploded Matter than in mere terminology and 
mode of expression.^ Berkeley can give little more 
account of his Spiritual Being than that it is the 
immediate cause of all the ideas ever perceived by 
us; and this account of his differs in fact but little 
from the account that the ordinary man gives of 
Matter. It is true that he appears to hint at one 
place that he can form some positive idea ( i. e. 

1. Ibid, II, xxiii, 30. 

2. Ibid, II, xxiii, 29. 

3. For adequate areruments in support of tLis ccn- 
cluaion, and for a critical consideration of the Spir tual 
Substance offered by Berkeley as a substitute for Locke s 
material one, vide, supra. Book 11, chap. I. pp* 102 — 08. Of- 
alao, Taylor, Elements of Melaphysics p. 65. 
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notion, to use liis particular terminology ), though 
most inadequate, of this Infinite Spiritual Being; ’ 
but what that positive idea precisely is, and ^vhat 
grounds can be asserted in support of any sucli 
assumption, he takes little troubles to explain fur- 
ther and develop ,in details. And besides, such 
inadequate notions might easiW bo claimed even by 
the materialists with regard to the conception of 
matter so vehemently defended by them. 

It will certainly be well for us to clear, before 
we close this chapter; one important point regarding 
the philosophy of Berkeley. Ho 
believed, as we have already seen Berkeley, , a 
by this time, in the plurality of 
spirits, a nd diflfered therefore from 
philosophers like Spinoza, according to irhom th e 
finite spirits are not, in the ultimate sense, different 
f rom God. Berkeley cannot therefore be described 
as a shiqularist though he may certainly be 
cl assified as a monist. T he tenns monism and 
singularism are often unwittingly confused ,by 
students of philosophy, though there is an interesting 
difference betw'een the two. The term singularism 
is opposed to ‘ pluralism and concerns itself 
chiefl)’’ with the nu/nber of rbe spiritri believed to 
h ave real ex istence in this universe; w^hile by monism . 
is connoted that theory according to winch only 


1. Fourth riialoguc, s. 21; aud Third Dialogue 8. 42. 
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one element — either matter or snirit — has .existence 
i n tlie real ultimate sense . Now, Berkeley, as is well 
known, denied all existence to Matter and maintained 
strongly tb iit the Spirit alone exists . Whatever 
exists, he concludes, is ultimately spiritual in essence, 
and nothing that .appears to be material has an)’’ 
real independent existence. He was therefore a 
mpnist though not a singularist . in as much as he 
maintained strongly at the same time the indivi- 
dual ity of the finite spirit s. andjcaBnot',_ihS3or^%e 
s aid to have merged , lil-p .<^Vi oza, the finite 
individuals into the One Infinite All-embracing 
Divine Being.* 


1. For a brief exposition of Berkeley’s views o« the 
relation between the finite spirits and the Infinite one, see 
infra appendix B. 




CHAPTER IV. 


'^THE NATURAL IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 

The prohlem of the immortality of the soul 
occupies really such an important position in the 
history of philosophical speculations, that it may well 
he said to be to philosophy what the touch-stone and 
the nector have been to the physical sciences. Meta- 
physics is generally supposed to be an obstruse subject 
dealing with arid and uninteresting topics. ISTeverthe- 
less, of those not very many problems in metaphysics 
which are of considerable interest to the ordinary 
man, and which have supplied the chief motive to 
metaphysical inquiries, that of the immortality of the 
soul is a prominent one and has an important bear- 
ing on the entire course of human life. The breast 
of the ordinary reader of a metaphysical treatise 
heaves with intense interest and expectant curiosity 
when he arrives at the discussion of the problem of 
the immortality of his own souL Is the soul im- 
mortal or does it die ? Is it different from the body ? 
Does it survive the mortal frame that imprisons it ? 
Or is it destroyed simultaneous!}’’ "ndth its material 
companion ? Does it, on the other hand, survive the 
physical death and yet perish in some other manner? 
Problems like these, when once suggested in earnest- 
ness, never really leave a man’s mind in rest till they 
are answered to his satii^faction. 




1 . Principles a, 141 . 



and further, since the soul is already assumed on 
Berkeley’s principles to be * incorporeal ’ and com - 
pletely diffe re nt from the nhysicnl ‘ tabernacle 
wherein it is enclosed and which consequently can 
not he aflbeted in any manner by the motions or 
changes in the physical body, it follows as a neces- 
sary consequence that the soul rem.'iins unaltered by ' 
the phenomenon vulgarly called death and continues 
to remain after it in the same state as before. The 
physical laws of matter and motion, wliich wo indi- 
i-ate by the name ‘ natural laws can not, can.se the 
destruction of the incorporeal indivisible soul. Its 
course of existence remains unaflectcd by any 
changes or motions i n this p liy.sical world or nature. 
It is in tins sense that Berkeley concludes that. “The. 
Natural Immortality of the Boul is a necessary con- 
se quence of the foregoing doctrine And so far 

1. Tho words ‘‘ Natural Immortality of tbo Soul ” are 
rather ambiRuous and givo much trouble to the bacinnor, 
especially as Berkeley \isos them in a special pocnliar 
sense* They can connote two very difleront inoaninKs- In 
one sense, they may moan “ that tho soul is by its very 
nature immortal; that its very nature or constitution is such 
that it is impo.ssiblo for it ever to perish. " Johnston, in 
his Development of Berkeley's Philosophy, seems to accept 
this meaning when ho thus expounds Berkeley’s doctrine 
of tho natunal immortality of the soul : ‘‘ The existence of 
tho body makes no difference to tho existence of tho soul; 
immortallity is perfectly natural., ..On this basis- the 
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jas this remark goes Berkeley appears nndoubtedly 
ito be in the right; for assuming, as he does, that the 

impossibility of disproof — Berkeley rests the assertion that 
the soul is necessarily and natnrally immortal, i. e, is a 
necessarily and eternally percipient being.” (Development 
etc , pp. 353 54). But there is another meaning of this same 
phnise different from this. According to this sense, the 
same words may connote the doctrine that “ The sonl is 
immortal or imperishable so far as the natural laws-that 
is, the laws of matter and motion that govern the changes 
and motions in the physical naijtre-are concerned. The 
sonl may, however, be destroyed by a supernatural agency 
whom the natural’ laws are powerless to bind and restrict." 
Now, it appears plain to me that Berkeley's meaning in 
employine the words in question was the latter and not the 
former. “It must not be supposed” writes Berkeley while 
explaining the meaning of the phrase ‘Natural Immortality 
of the Soul’, "It must not be supposed that they who 
assert the natural immortality ol the soul are of opinion 
that it is absolutely incapable of annihilation even by the 
infinite pow« of the Creator who first gave it being, bat 

only that it is not liable to be broken or dissolved by the 
OTdinarylaws of nature or motion.’’ ( Principles n. Ull 
However much Berkeley may extol the superiority of the 
finite spirits over the ‘inert ideas’ of perception, he will 
never compromise even a bit the omnipotence of the In- 
^ mte Spmt. In the above phrase, then, ho uses the word 
natural’ m antithesis to supernatural’. The reader should 
carefully note the following additional points of difference 
between the two meanings which should not be but are 
often confused: (i) according to the fomer meaning the 
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s oul is entirely unaffected by p l iy_sical cTinng eSj and 
that death is nothing but a change in the physical 
bodies, it certainly follows as a natural consequence 
that it is incapable of destruction at the hands of 
the natural laws. So far ns supernatural powers are 
concerned Berkeley maintained in plain words that 
the soul can certainly be destroyed by God or the 
Infinite Spirit whenever He wishes it 

Berkeley’s doctrine of the natural immortality of 
the soul, as outlined above, is, however, open to some 
grave objections which have already 

Some hinted at in a previous chapter, 

objections. Are ft' 

spirits really The above doctrine of Berkeley’s 
disembodied ? rests obviously on his assumption 
that a spirit is a ‘simple, incorporeal, indivisible 

word ‘ natural ’ refers to the nature or constitution of the 
soul itself; in the latter, to the nature or constitution 
of the external ‘ material ’ universe of perception* (ii) 
The former is liable to the interpretation 
that the soul is ahsolttUly immortal —indestructible 
by changes or motions in the inert ideas as we well as by 
the will of the Infinite Spirit; the latter distinctly means 
that the soul is immortal only so far as the natural laws of 
matter and motion are concerned, but not despite a super- 
natural act on the part of the Omnipotent God, Though 
Johnston interprets Berkeley’s doctrine in the former 
sense, it appears plain that Berkeley himself had in his 
mind tho second meaning, and that consequently, by the 
‘ Natural immortality of the Soul ’ he indicated the theory 
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incorruptible spiritual substance’, which is inde- 
pendent of and is entirely unaffected by changes in the 
physical bodies. , But is this assumption ultimately 
tenaWe ? Is- he justified in basing his whole philo- 
sophy on this unproved assumption regarding the 
nature of the finite spirits ? 

Finite spirits are known according to the princi- 
ples of Berkeley in two manners: one’s own spirit o r 
self is known bv immediate intuition , while the othCT 
finit e spirits are known by an alo gical inference from 
o ur own existence. Now, as already explained m 
a previous chapter, the self which is the subject of 
evei- y man’s immediate intuition ig not an en tity 
Av hich may be described in the words in which Berke - 
le y describes J t>^ We are hot conscious of an in- 
corporeal being; our idea of the self, on the contrary, 
consists, in large proportions, of our bodily associ- 
ations. Besides, our ordinary intuition is neve r oLaL- 
golf that is nothing but itself. Every such experience 
of the self involves the corrosponding idea of the 
not-self. If, then, Berkeley has never an experience 
of the self Avliiqh does not at the same time involve 
the idea of a not-self, hoAv and what can he know ot 

that the soul being incorporeal and hence incapable of 
being affected by the physical changes, can not be destroy* 
©d by the ordinary natur.allaws of physical universe, though 
it may certainly bo destroyed by a Divine miracle or 
some other fiat of God. 
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the exclusive nature of the self apart from all other 
things and beings ? Further, the self is not neces- 
sarily a ^simple, uncompoundcd’ substanc e; for, our 
self, as modern psychology’’ rightly insists, is an 
entity that constantly changes an d is-t bpxefore-jeaH r 
a liTe nf~ •le.velnpm^t or evolut ion. The chief point, 
however, is that since we are conscious only of an 
embodied existence, Berkeley’s statement that the 
self is independent of and can continue to exist un- 
affected apart from the body, remains at best only an 
hypothesis or assumption that, being contrary to 
all our ordinary experience, requires strong proof 
before it can be accepted. 

The existence of the other finite spirits is known 
by us, according to Berkeley, by analogical inferenc e. 
“ We shall not here ask whether we can be conscious 
of our own self without at the same time bein g 
c onscious of the existence of other finite spirits .^ 
Supposing for a moment that this is possible and 

( hat our knowledge of other spirits is really as 
Berkeley alleges only inferential, we shall yet ask 
the further question as to what precisely is that 
which we come to know as a result of this 
inference. Can we legitimately infer thereby the 
existence of a being who is simple, indivisible and 
BO on ? Berkeley himself admits that the inference 

1. This question has been sufficiently discussed in 
Bk. Ill chapter I. 
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leads US to t he knowle d ge of other spirii^janly- as 
lestmbUn'j our own s elf. But it has been already 
shown that in the case of our own self we are 
conscious only of an embodied existence, and not of an 
‘ incorporeal simple being that is absolutely inde- 
pendent of the physical bodies. How can we, then, infer 
- legitimately in other bodies the existence of such 
a simple incorporeal indivisible substance ? 

. Our knowledge of the finite spirits, in either 
ways, is thus always of embodied existences. The 
1 finite spirits that we are conscious of are very inti- 
^^mately connected with the bodies that surround them. 
Referring to the assumption of complete inde- 
pendence of the body and soul, so common among the 
philosophers and theologians of the seventeenth 
century and afterwards, Fraser remarks, “ This 
train of thought is more foreign to the present 
generation, when science insists that selfconscious 
life in constant correlation w;ith corporeal frame is 
a fact proved by sufficient induction; whatever may 
be the abstract metaphysical possibility of conceiv- 
ing the conscious being to existindependently of body. 
The only personal life we have any experience of, it is 
argued, is one that is found in organic union with 
the corporeal structure, in’ correlation with which it 
develops. Speculations like those of Berkeley ahd 
Butler would be condemned as dreams”*. Though 

1. Selections, p. 137, footnote. 
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all of US may not ‘condemn’ the Berkeleyan doctrine 
of the continued existence of the soul after the 
dissolution of the body, we may certainly declare 
that it is at best only an hypothesis that he simply 
assumes and gives no adequate proof of. 


Will Berkeley’s 
disembodied 
self be the same 
as the embodied 
one ? 


But besides the above there is a somewhat differ- 
ent objection that may also be brought against the 
above doctrine of Berkeley’s, Sup- 
posing we accept wit h Berkeley tha t 
even after death the sottl continues 
to exist notwithstanding the fact 
^at its material companion has 
been dissoWed, will it necessarily follow that the 
^CTme seff that lived before now continues to exist ? 
As Laird correctly maintains,’ if personal immor- 
tality is to have any meaning, the self that is said to 
continue after death must be the same as that which 
lived before it. If its entire experience and its attitude 
towards existence are radically changed in tlie dis- 
emhodied state of existence, can we say that th e 
s ame self that lived before, continues to exist and is 
i mmortal ? If the ends and purposes of the soul 
when it enjoyed the companionship of the material 
tabernacle have nothing in common with those of 
its diseamate state of existence, may we not say that 
it is Tint thp- ga mp Bnt. a differen t SOul that is alh f rpri - 

1, TAe Idea of The Soul, by John Laird, chapter IX, 
on Personal Immortality. 
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to exist after the death of the physical body? We. 

liaYe fniind that the self 

ii^^^^diatelntuitiQa^nd^^ therefp reJcrkgM 

to he speaking throu ghout-h^ 

the'wdlv tHngs, and ourjissgciatmS-^^t^^ 

rai^aTsellilD^^ . 

^^^^feasp^^ites Berkeley in one of his letters 
Johnson, “ To conceive the soul to exisj^ Cafter death) 
iti n separate state, and to exercise her^5j f.on_y|- 
irlPHR— T>dthout the interven tion_pLJlogg--^^y^ 
tiiinprQ p.nll our bodies. ” It is true that Ber 'C J 
the essential element of the 
(that is, the ohjective factor in all . 

corrosponding to the disembodied self; hutiL^ 
not-self ( the “ nmv ideas ” ) of the discamate _scltJ^ 
dhsolutely different fr om the not-selto fjhe.J^^ 
JafP. mi^he corrosponding selves mus tjlso — U- 
i n an equal degree. T he moment the former ^ 
self Tanishes, the self, which is conscious of i se 
only in its relation to the not-self, -vanishes a Sj 
1 'with all its former associations, relations and 
/tiye purposes;' or at l east it changes to such a deg ^ 

' 1. Cf. Taylor: ‘Mlnless the sonr continued to h^® 

for aims and interests teleologically continuous -with ^ 
of its earthly life, there -would be no genuine extens^ 
our self-hood beyond the grave. Hence any kin^ 
evidence for the continued existence -which is 
same time e-vidence for^the continuity of interes 
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that it no more .continufis to be the same self Her e, 
if Berkeley or any other philosopher were to agrue 
that notwitstanding the fact that the relations and 
the interests change, the indivisible, incorporeal, 
spiritual substance whichisthpcmltsfrntmn nfalltl-ips e 
r emains 3'^et tlie_ sam e, it may be replied that such 
an abstract substance Ave ai*e not conscious of in any 
of our immediate intuitions which however consti- 
tute with Berkeley and the Cartesian philosophers 
the entire direct proof of the existence of the self. 
Such a substance Avould appear to be as much a 
result of empty abstraction as the material substance 
which Berkeley so vigorously attacked. 


Both the objections turn ultimately on the 
nature and meaning of the self. As we saw in a 
previous chapter that Berkeley’s 
account and description of^the self 
Avhich he says Ave all have an im- 
mediate intuition of Aims erroneous, 
so Ave have here seen that his 
account of the ‘ natural immortality of the soul ’ 
which is of course based on his account of its nature 
is also as a consequence erroneous. Modern 
psychology, holding different vieivs regarding the 
nature of the self, is agreed, though not in the 


The ethical 
and moral 
considerations 
advanced in 
modem times. 


purposes, is really worthless when offered as testimony to 
‘Immortality’. ’’ ( Elements of metaphysics, p. 356). 
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positive aspect of the solution of the problem of the 
immortality of the soul, at least in this, that Ber- 
Iceley’s proof of the ‘ Natural Immortality of the 
Soul ’ is not adequate and convincing by itself . It 
is now almost unanimouslj’’ agreed after Kant that 
!the problem of the soul’s immortality should be 
(solved more on ethical and moral considerations 
i rather than on any others. Is it not, it is argued, 
repugnant to our conscience to think that after 
having spent the entire life in attaining a certain 
degree of moral and intellectual development, the 
whole thing should be nullified and reduced to zero 
at the time of the dissolution of the ph3’-sical bod}' 
by the utter destruction of the central conscious 
being himself who evolved and developed all the 
life tlu-ougli ? It is, for instance, absolutely revolt- 
ing to our moral feeling to ever imagine that men of 
the highest moral and- spiritual development Hke 
Jesus Christ, St. Fran-sis of Assisi, or Mahatma 
Gandlii, should be nowhere the moment the eartlily 
tabernacles that are ordinarily assigned the above 
names dissolve and return back to the respective 
material elements that composed them. The same 
is also true of all other men, each of whom is 
attempting in his own way to ascend the path of 
moral development, some succeeding to a greater or 
lesser degree, others, being misdirected, failing 
knowingly or unknowingly. The conception of the 
universe in modern western philosophy being one 
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of an liarmonious "wliole, any such discontinuity 
of conscious life as is involved in the denial of the 
survival of the self after the physical death, 
implies a break in the harmony of the universe and 
cannot consequently be acceptable as an ultimate 
fact of truth.* 


!• Here I must leave the problem with the reader, as 
many recognised authors have done, and abstain from auy 
further discussion; both, because it is not quite relevent in 
a treatise that professes to deal only with the philosophy 
of Berkeley, as also because, to enter into the maze of the 
details of the problem under discussion — e. g. the particu- 
lar state in which the conscious being may continue to 
esist, and such other allied matters — is dangerous as well 
as unsafe. 

The exact point in. which Berkeley’s mistake lies 
deserves, as in the two previous chapters, careful attention 
on the part of the reader. Here too, it is not so much his 
conclusion as the particular arguments that he adduced in 
support of it, that are attacked and proved errdteous. 
Berkeley attempted to prove that the same self of which 
all of us have an immediate intuition of is immortal. Here 
lay precisely the mistake and the weakness of his argu- 
ment. Indian philosopjherSj_who often agree with him in 
their conclusions but not the arguments, while maintaining 
the immortality of the real Atman, denied in clear terms' 
that the recipient of this grand privilege of immortality 
was the self of our ordinary experience, the self of which 
all of us are conscious of in every act of perception and 
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ideation. It is not this self, the ' Jiva^ as it is called, 
that lives etemallyi but the other real self, the Atman, 
Berkeley’s confusion between these two wsia at once the 
source of his mistake and of the attack directed by modem 
:^ychology against him. 


BOOK IV. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS, 



BOOK IV. 

JONCLTJDING REMARKS. . 

CHARTER I- 

VAS BERKELEY A SCBJECXIVE TBEALIST t ' 

The problem of matter occupies really a unique 
position in the speculative discussions of meta- 
physicians. It Is chiefly their view • 
regarding the nature of the external and 

things perceived us that brings them 
into conflict with the popular notions. Philosophers 
are often found to defend vehemently the existence 
of the inert invisible spiritual principle even though 
they arc unable to have so much as the slightest 
glance of it; and yet to dispute at the same time 
the objective external existence of the material 
things perceived every moment by us by means of 
each one of our seness. Philosophers are not, how- 
ever, all of the same t5'pe, and, among other impor- 
tant differences, the problems of the reality of the 
material objects of external perception and those of 
the nature of the perception process have done much 
to split the line of philosophers in two. While 
some maintain with the common sense man that tJie 
nniver.^e is composed, even in the ultimate sense, of 
two relativel}’ independent substances, matter and 
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inimi, othere believe that the ultimate reality if only 
epiritual, matter possessing no real existence in* 
de^ndent of the spirit. The former are known in 
philosophicjil literature, as the reader must be 
flware by’- this time, byr the name of Realist 
philosophers while the latter by the name of Idealist 
philosophers. Berkeley of course, was a truly idealist 
philosopher and strongly m.sintained the famous 
doctrine that the esse, of a thing is its'percipi, i. c., 
the doctrine that the material things of external 
perception are in essence only spiritual and have no 
real independent existence apart from the perception 
on the part of the spirits. 


Idealism and realism are not, however, so much 
the names of two particular systems of philosophy 

Subjective and generic names of two classes 

Objective such systems; for eatih compre- 

IdealLsm. hends under itself various particu- 
• l^r syrstems differing in some respects 

from one another, though held together by means 
of certain common elements. Ti ms Idenli.sm mav 
^y-t^die£^£^ sentatiTe Jd c alism, subjeefivp nr iu^ 
c^dualide ah^ objective or universal idealism, neo- 
'Klealism mid so on.’ We are here concerned however 
main > with the distinction between tlie two sorts 
ot ideahsm known as the subjective and the objective 

1. So too :s realism of various kinds See Book I 
chapter IL 
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ide^ism. 'VV^hiie all idealist systems agree that 
the reality of matter is spirit-dependent, objectiy e 
idealism holds that a thing continues to exist so 
• long as any spirit is perceiving it and sabjectiT e 
ide alism that each particular thing lasts only so far 
as the particular perceptiog, of it by some one 
individual percipient lasts . Thus while the objective 
idealists hold that this some table will exist so 
long as any spirit is j perceiving it, the subjective 
idealist would say that this particular table that I 
am now perceiving' before me will last only so long 
as this particular perception on my part continues to 
last; and consequently that as soon as the latter ceases 
and another perception either on my own part or on 
the part of some other individual'percipient begins, the 
table of the former perception will cease and another 
exactly similar one will come iAo existence and take 
its placa It Avill be easily seen from this that while 
on the theory of objective idealism different men at 
the same time and the same man at different times 
might perceive exactly the some thing, on the 
principles of strictly subjective idealism neither can 
different men at the same time nor even the same man 
at different time perceive the same thing .again, but 
may perceive only another thing resembling it. 

Now, it is often a matter of dispute whether the 
idealism propounded by Berkeley is to be termed 
subjective or objective. Either of these contradictory 
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views has received support from eminent critics. 
Thus while a large number of Berkeley’s etudcnts 
^ ^ and critics regard Berkeley as a 

subjective idealist, we find Hnrrold 
Berk ele^iu Hoffding, that brilliant professor 
of Copenhagen, remarking that 
“ He ( Berkeley ) is an idealist but not a subjective 
idealist ”, adding as a reason that “ He in no way 
i-educes reality to a mere seri es of sensations. 
The fact Is that tliere are passages in ~Bierkd(‘y’s 
tre.ntises to support each of these two views; and it 


is consequently difilcult to give some one deiini tc 
answer that will apply to the entire Berkeley an 
philosoph y. We shall however discuss in thi.s 
<diapter passages of both these sorts, and decide as to 
iiiwho.se favour the tka’dictinay on the whole be given 
Let the reader tlierefore carefully keep in mind the 
subtle diffarentia between these two s3^stelns, the 
test that we shall apply -when deciding whether 
Berkeley is an objective idealist or a subjective one. 
t)ur test shall he this : If he were to say that every 
material thing continues to exist only so far a.s 
some spirit is perceiving it, he is an objective idealist 
and hjs philosophy an objective idealism; but if v'C 
find him sajdng that the esse of each particular 
material object consists in the particular perception 

1. ‘‘A Jnstonj of Modei'n Philosophy”, (Meyei'-^ 

translaiioii "i. Vol. I. p. 423. 


at thatparticular moment on the part of some particu- 
lar percipient , spirit, he shall be declared , forth- 
with a subjective idealist 


Berkeley’s doctrine that the esse of each thing 
consists in its yjcrg^jhas been the chief strongho k/ 
of those whose aim it is to class him 
as a subjective idealist Many philo- „ in 

; ; , Berhele.v which 

sophers who themselves propound advocuic 

the doctrine of subjective idealism ohjecMve- 

. , . , . . , . ideaupm. 

point to his doctrine of cske jy 

percipi \ and proclaim themselves followers of 

Berkeley. It is therefore worth our while to examine in 

some detail the exact meaning of this phrase and to 

sec what Berkeley himself meant by it. 


The doctrine that the e^sc of each thing is its 
pe rcipi means in the first place t hat the existenc e 
of a thing depends upon its being perceived; and 
since s pirits alone have the r equis ite power to per - 
ceive, it means further that tiie realit}’- of all the 
things of sense-experience depends upon their being 
per ceived by some spirit. No ‘ mateiial ’ thing, 
according to this theory of Berkele.y, has 
any existence independent of and apart from 
this perception by some .spirit. But we have not so 
far reached the centre of the discussion. What 
precisely is meant by this jpercijpi ? Does it mean 
perception by any spirit or by some particular spirit? 
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Let US better see in tins connection "what Berkelej' 
tiimself has to say regarding this point. He explains 
ihe meaning of the term EXIST when applied to' 
sensible things in the following words : The table 

^write on I sav exists, tlint is, I see and feel it; and_ 
i f I were out of my study 1 should say it existed - 
meaning thereby that if I was in my study I mig ht 
perceive ib or th aLjiaiiks^ih Rr Rptrit dofis actualh 

p erceive i t This is all that I can understand 

by these and the like expressions .” * ( Italics mine) 

Now, to my mind, Berkeley has explained, his mean- 
ing quite clearly in this passage. The words italicised 
therein ' will, when carefully noted, leave no 
doubt in the reader’s mind regarding Berkeley's 
meaning 'of the phrase ‘ esse is percipi \ Berkeley 
states quite clearly that the table - note, t lie sam e 
table-w ^^^ f.r.nf;nno oYi'e t SO loog OS some spirit ^ 
■ not necessarily my oxen, is perceiving it .' Th? 
esse of the table depends not upon anv one particu - 
lar perception but on all perception in geneml . The-* 
table that I am now seeing before me will cease t o 
-.exist only when all perception of it whatsoever ceases, 
and 'not when m^’’ own~ perception of it a^lone 
ceased. This is just what Berkeley declares^ in the 
IPrtnci^es when he says: “As to w'hatissaid of the 
absolute existence of unthinking things without any 
"^elation to their being perceived, that is, to. me 

II 

1. Principles^ s. 3. , 
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pe rfectly. unintclligihU, Their cssc is 

This is certainly not subjective bu t a n. objectiv e 

idealism. 

This is, however, by no means the only passage 
wherein Berkeley has presented himself as an objective 
idealist. While explaining further the meaning 
of his remark that the being of all those bodies that 
compose the mighty frame of this world consists in 
being perceived or knotvn^ he adds: “ Consequently 
so long as they are not actually perceived by me, or 
do not exist in my mind or that of any other create 
ed spirit j they must either have no existence at ail,j 
or else subsist in the mind of some Eternal Sjjirit-j 
it being perfectly unintelligible, and involving all the 
absurdity of abstraction, to attribute to any single 
part of them an existence independent of o spirit.”^ 

( Italics mine ). Berkeley has again clearly declared 
here that the esse of a thing depends upon the 
percipi not of some one particular spirit but oi any 
percipient Avhatsoever, This passage deseives even 
a more careful notice, in as much as he goes in it 
much farther in declaring that a thing can continue 
to exist even when no finite spirit is perceiving it, 
provided that the Infinite Spirit is perceiving it at 
that time. The proviso may be very easily granted 

1. Ibid s. 3. Fraser, too, has accepted this -very inter- 
pretation; Bee, inter alia, his footnote to this section- 

2. Hid, s, 6. 
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in the cnsc of each thing, and Berkeley’s position as 
stated in this passage is, practically speaking, 
dangerously near ihe verj' opinion that ho is taking 
so much trouble to repudiate. In fact, the majority 
of his opponents vill hardly find any thing to com- 
plain against, if Berkeley Avere to declare this as his 
fmal vieiv. 

But if there is any reader left who is still hesitat- 
ing regarding Berkeley’s real opinion on this point, 
the following passage, than which nothing can be 
clearer, may he recommended for his perusal. ’’ For, 
though we hold indeed the objects of sense to lie 
nothing else but ideas which cannot exist nnperceived 
yet we may not hence conclude they have no 
existence except only while they are perceived by 
since thei*e may he some other spirit tliat perceives 
them though we do not. WJiei-ever bodies are said 
to have no existence without the mind, I would not 
he understood to mean this or that particular mind, 
hut all minds whatsoever”^ The words that things 
are nothing but ideas ‘in ihe mind\ occur very often 
ill Berkeley’s philosophy; one is consequently very 
curious to know' the exact meaning of this phrase 
‘ in the mind I answer ” writes Berkeley, “ those 
qualities are in ihe mind only as they are perceived 
by it-that is not by way of mode or attribute, but 
only by way of idccs'\- 


1. Principles s, 48 


2. Ibid B. 49. 
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To conclude, the above passages show clearly, 
what Fraser wants all students of Berkeley to 
remembei’, that “ the ideas or phenomena of which' 
things are composed, according to Berkeleyan con- 
ception, are not, as with Fichte, modifications of the 
mind to which they are represented, but are, on 
the contrary, perception-dependent presentations, 

exhibited under ‘laws of nature’ in'individual minds.” ^ 

• « 

That the table is nothing beyond an idea in the mind 
perceiving it, means no more than that the essence 
of the table consists in its object-subject relation 
to the percipient mind. And since one and the same 
idea can bear this relation at the same time to 
different subjects, and to the same subject at 
different timesi it follows that at least judged from 
the above unambiguous passages, Berkeley’s philo- 
sophy is not a subjective idealism as it is often 
claimed to be not by the opponents only but often 
by its supporters too. 

Whence, then, the source of the prevalent 

opinion that^Berkeley advocated a subjective and 

not an objective idealism ? Have 

those who declare with confidence Berkeley as a 
‘ > . ‘ ^ subjective 

that Berkeley was essentially a idealist, 
subjective idealist and that the main 
object of his philosophy was to preach that 
a thing perceived by each .percipient is nothing but 


1, ‘ Berkeley ’’ pp. 80 — 81. 
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,ii cluster of ideas existing in his mvn mind ar,d no 
where else — have they no arguments to advance in 
their support ? Are they mistaken in toto, and is 
their claim absolutely baseless ? It should indeed 
be a surprising thing if an opinion so widely 
prevalent among the students of philosophy were 
after all to be proved utterly baseless. 

In truth, however, neither these critics are totally 
mistaken, nor their claims baseless; for, Berkeley s 
philosophy does equally contain certain other 
passages which unmistakably appear to point to- 
wards subjective idealism. Having examined the 
passages that support the other claim, let us now 
turn vrith equal care to a consideration of these, so 
that we may be able to decide the validity of the 
rival _ cLaims. Take, for instance, the following 
passage from the Principles : “ Light and colours, 
heat and cold, extension and figures — in a word the 
things' we see and feel — what are they but so many 
sensations, notions, ideas, or impressions on the 
sense ? and is it possible to separate, even in thought, 
any of these from perception ? For my part I might 

^as easily divide a thing from itself Hence as 

' it is impossible for me to see or feel anything with- 
• out an actual sensation of that thing, so is Jt 
‘ impossible for me to conceive in my thoughts any 
sensible thing or object distinct from the sensation 
■ or perception of it. In truth, the object and the 
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sensation are the same thing and cannot therefore be 
abstracted from each other.” ^ 

Now, such a revolutionary passage as this seems, 
no doubt, to the ordinary reader to support at once 
a fullfledged subjective idealism. If an object is 
nothing different from the. sensation of „it, and if its 
existence„without,and perce p t ion within the perceiv- 
ing mind mean really the same fact, then indeed it 
follows that an object is absolutely nowhere but 
i (literally) in the mind and that each object is private 
I to each percipient mind at each separate moment, 
i since no two persons — ^nor the same person at 
! different times-can experience the same sensation, 

' Sensations, we have learnt in psychology, are private to 
each inH. yidual, and are, besides, dependent on the 
. perceiving mind for their existence; like Avise, they 
are not permanent but only momentary and fast- 
perishing entities. Now, if Berkeley really means 
to identify the object and the sensation, the stimulus 
and the response, all the obove mentioned qualities 
of the sensations will as a matter of course 
jbe transferred to the objects as well, and Berkeley 
I will forthwith be seen landing in complete subjective 
‘ idealism. 

The most fatal portion is, however, yet to come. 
Those students of Berkeley who are in favour of 


1. Principles s* 6. 
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interpreting his philosophy in terms of objective 
idealism have not yet received tlie worst cut. They 
may do so now. AVhen Berkeley proved, in the 
Di'ilogues, his well-known formula that things are 
nothing beyond ideas and further that these ideas 
are nowhere but in the mind perceiving them, the 
question naturally cropped up as to whetlier two 
persons can then be said to perceive the same thing. 
“ The same idea which is in my mind ” asks quite 
pertinently Berkeley’s imaginary interlocuter, “ can 
not be in yours or in any other mind. Doth it not 
tiierefore follow that no two persons can see the 
same thing ?” The question raised here is a most 
important one, and Berkeley’s attempted solution of 
it is the unkindest cut of all to those Avho have been 
deluded by his former apparently clear professions 
in favour of objective idealism. Berkeley’s answer 
reduces, to put the whole matter in a nutshell, all 
sameness in things to mere similarity. When ten 
persons see the moon what they really perceive, 
according to the answer that Berkeley has given to 
this question, is ten numerically different though 
exactly similar moons and not one and the same 
moon. What the ‘ abstracted notion of identit}’’ ’ 
connoted by the word ‘ same ’ as used in the 
acceptation of ‘ philosophers ’ — what that notion is, 
Berkeley does not know. As far as he is concerned, 
' he is confident that common people may continue to 
, say that difierent men perceive the same thing, and 
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■yet, for all tliat, what the different • persons perceive 
might really be not the same identical thing but 
numerically different though exactly similar things. 
•Here, then, Berkeley is in the closest grip of 
subjective idealism, and it is passages like these that 
lend support to the view that Berkeley is at bottom’ 
a subjective idealist. 

This passage virtually reduces to nullity aU the 
former passages that appeared to advocate .the 
opposite view. We have seen how Berkeley 
maintained in more than one passage that a thing 
can continue to exist even vrhen I am not perceiving 
it, provided some other spirit perceives it. That is 
to say, a thing can be the same thing when different 
' spirits perceive it, not only simultaneously but even 
at different times. But Berkeley now comes on the 
stage and calmly informs us that what he means by 
the word ‘ same ’ is in realit}’^ only ‘ similar \ and 
not what the word suggests in ordinaxy parlance, to 
wit, perfect numerical identity. And if this is the 
final verdict of Berkeley, all hopes of regarding hixri 
as an objective idealist are doomed for evei’. 

After a careful perusal of the above ( and other 

' similar) conflicting passages in the philosophical 

treatises of Berkeley, the I’eader is 

apt to conclude that his philosophy • 

^ - conclusion. 

^ really contains within itself two ^ ' 

quite distinct lines of thought, one supporting the 
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doctrine of objective idealism and the other that 
of subjective idealism. It seems difficult to believe 
that the ingeneous author of the Priuciplet of 
Human Knowledge vras not conscious of this. The 
passages in which he advocates the objective idealism 
are as clear and unambiguous as the others; and 
it follows at any rate that Berkeley’s philosophy is 
not a consistent statement of some one philosophical 
system. In it are combined Empiricism and 
Rationalism, subjective idealism and objective 
idealism. 

For, had it really been a consistent statement of 
some one system of philosophy, either of these two 
conflicting sets of passages should have disappeared. 
In fact, the truth appears to be, that at least some 
of his passages are composed by Berkeley according 
to the convenience of a particular occasion. "When 
it appeared to him that to admit the numerical 
identity of a thing which is being simultaneously 
perceived by diverse percipients, is tantamount to 
admitting some objective universal element in all our 
experience of external objects, that would naturally 
be at least in some respects independent of its 
perception by the spirit, he forthwith declared in 
unhesitating language that though the ‘philosophers’ 
might dispute about the word ‘ same ’ and connote 
by it some ‘abstracted notion of identity,’ in reality, 
however, no two persons ever x)erceive the samo 
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thing. The thought never seems to have occured 
to him that to dissolve all sameness in things in 
this manner is to close all avenues and destroy all 
possibilities of any intercommunication between 
the different spirits. When, however, the fully 
subjective consequences of this view i^re presented 
to his view and he was charged with having 
subjectified all things, he at once exclaimed that he 
was not for changing things into ideas but rather 
ideas into things-, little judging as to how far his 
remark in this place would be consistent with his 
previous reduction of all sameness to mere similarity. 
When, again, it was objected that according to his 
new principles the mind will be extended and figured 
since extension and figure are alleged to exist only 
‘ in the mind,’ he is ready with his brave and heroic 
answer that qualities are said by him to exist ‘ in 
the mind,' “ only as they are perceived by it — that 
is, not by way of mode or attribute, hut only by 
way of idea;” ^ while the same Berkeley, apparently 
forgetting his own pervious bold statement, writes 
while discussing the possible abode of the unknown 
alleged substance, the following clever passage: “But 
secondly, though we grant this unknown substance 
may possibly exist, yet lohere can it be supposed to 
■ be ? That it exists not in the mind is agreed; and 
that it exists not in place is no less certain — since 
all place or extension exists only in the mind, as 


i. Priiicijfles 8. 47. 
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lifitli been already proved. It remains therefore 
that it exists nowhere at all.’” What does tlie 
passage really mean ? Does not its author 
merely play here upon the words ‘ in the mind 
and use them in quite a different sense than the 
one claimed '^in the pious assurance above ? The 
alleged substance is denied any existence in •plct-ce 
since all place or extension exists only in the mind. 
But does he not hero assume as proved that all 
extension or place is literally situated in the mind, 
and that no place is possibly left outside the mind 
where the substance might ever exist ? Why else 
should be deny the so-called unknown substance 
even a place to exist in ? 

This is by no means the only occasion when he 
plays upon the words ‘ in the mind ’ using them 
sometimes in a sti'ictly subjective sense and at 
others in just the opposite sense according as it suits 
his purpose. While answering an objection 
that his principles confuse the actual fire with an 
idea of it, he compares the case of 'j fire with 
that of pain. But should he not have first decided 
whether the fire and the pain are declared to, be * in 
the mind in one and the same sense ? 

The same manceuvre has been made use of by 
the ingenious Irish philosopher in stifling many an 


1 ihi/! o. r.'T. 
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honest doubt of his interlocutor in the Dialogues 
In fact, Berkeley’s subtle passage from one sense of 
the phrase ‘ in the mind ’ as meaning simply ‘ as 
perceived by the mind to the other absolutely 
different sense of ‘ literally in the mind ’ is most 
clever and interesting to observe. This may best 
be noted in the following extract-a sample from 
many such-occuring in the Dialogues between Hylas 
and Philonous. 

Hylas. Is it not certain I see things at a distance ? do 
we not perceive the stars and moon, for example, to be a 
great way off? Is not this. I say, manifest to the senses ? 

Phil’ Do you not in a dream too perceive thos& or the 
like objects ? Hylas. I do. 

Phil. And have they not then the same appearance of' 
being distant ? Hylas- They have* •' ' 

Phil. But you do not thence conclude the apparitions in 
a dream to be without the mind ? Hylas. By no means. 

Phil. You ought not therefore to conclude that sensible 
objects are without the mind, from their appearance or 
manner wherein they are perceived. 

Hylas. I acknowledge it. But doth not my sense 
deceive me in those cases ? 

Phil. By no means. The idea or thing which you 
immediately perceive, neither sense nor reason informs 
you that it actually exists without the mind. By sense you 
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only know that yon are affected witk such certain sensa* 
tions of colour etc. And these you will not say are with- 
out the mind. 

It is true that the sense does not inform us that 
a thing is without the mind provided we under- 
stand by this phrase the meaning ‘ unperceived by 
the mind. ’ How can a sensation of a thing which’ 
we are actually perceiving give us by itself an 
information concerning the existence of that thing 
when it is not being perceived ? But it is. not true 
that the sense is incapable of informing us 
concerning the existence of a thing that, when being 
perceived, is hterally without the mind. Every 
moment in our waking life we receive innumerable 
sensations of colours and sounds; we also receive at 
times the sensations of hunger, thirst, pain and the 
likewise. Now, here, are we not invariably conscious 
each time we receive the sensations that while 
those of the former sort have a source external to 
ourselves, the latter have one that is not so ? Does 
Berkeley really mean that so far as mere sense is 
concerned an internal organic sensation is on the 
same footing in tliis respect as as external one of 
light, colour, sound etc ? But the real fact is that 
he is here only playing upon the f mbiguity of the 
words ‘ in the mind ’ and ‘ without the mind and 
IS unwarrantedly making use of an admission, that 
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was made witli one sense in view, in quite a different 
sense.* 


Sufficient evidence has been adduced by this 
time to prove that Berkeley’s philosophy contains 
in reality two discordant elements, one advocating 


1. It is needless to point out any more passages of 
this sort from Berkeley’s treatises, when the reader can 
himself search them out after a careful perusal of the 
Berkeleyan treatises. Suffice it to add here that Berkeley 
like Locke often conceals his fallacies and inconsistencies! 
as a clever critic remark.?, under the garb of a cunning use 
of ambiguous phraseology. We have already seen tl^s 
in respect of the two very important phrases in his philo- 
sophy ‘ in the mind ’ and ‘ without the mind ’. Another 
important terra used ambicuously is ‘ idea which is 
sometimes made to stand for an ‘ objective presentation 
while at others for a ‘subjective sensati^ ’. Joad has 
systematically pointed out the fallacy of ‘ ambiguous 
middle ’ generally committed by the idealists. 

All things are ideas. 

All ideas exist only in the mind. 

All things exist only in the mind. 

( Introduction to Modern Philosophy, 

chap I. ) 


While the word ‘idea ’ is used in the major premise in 
the sense of an objective presentation, in the minor premise 
the same term stands for a ‘ subjective modification. ’ 
If one were to stick honestly to any one of these two 
interpretations, few would consent to both these premissse. 
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subjcotivc and the othar objpc(iv<! idanliHin. It is 
this fact that has led .some critics to conclude that 
he ciin be described properlj* neither as a pubjectivc 
nor as an objective idealist, l»nt rather as an 
incongruent mixture of the Ivo. What lie denies 
piously in one passage he ufTirnis in another, 
and ^vhat lie criticises adversely on one page 
he himself propounds under a garbed terminology 
in another. While we find him .stating in one 
treatise that if there were no sense there would he 
no knowledge at all, in another we are surprised to 
observe the same philosopher remarking that ‘strieily 
the sense knows nothing’; and while in one place wc 
find him proclaiming with all the force at his 
command that his principles ‘ do not argue against 
the existence of any one thing that we cen compre- 
hend either by sense or reflection,’ at another place 
ke is himself found emplo3'ed in reducing all our 
waking experience with all its seriousness to the 
flimsj’^ level of a more dream experience. Tlie same 
Berkeley, to quote one more instance, who in the 
earlier parts of his treatises, reduces to dust the 
Lockian theory of Bepresentative Perception, — the 
copy theory of ideas as it is often called, — this same 
clever author is in the sequel himself found 
propounding with the same pen another copj' theory 
of ideas which is little better than the one criticised 
before.^ The reader, therefore, naturally begins at 
1. I have no objections ’’ -writos Berkeley in one of 
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this stuge to be rather desjiondent, and is inclined, 
in the face of these glaring inconsistencies, to declare 
as mistaken both who claim Berkeley as an objective 
idealist as well as those who interpret his philosoph}’’ 
in terms of subjective idealism. But shall this be 
our final conclusion ? Shall we also be despondent 
and deliver our final verdict that it is equally a 
mistake to call Berkeley an objective idealist as it 
is to call him a subjective one ? 


that the above 
no doubt that 


Our final 
conclusion. 


Let US admit at the very start 
view is not totally wrong. There is 
it contains much truth. It must be 
admitted that Berkeley’s philosophy 
is not a consistent development of 
some one. system of thought; and certain passages in it 
do unambiguously contradict what is contained 
elsewhere in other passages. But we question 
whether the two systems that we find present in it 
can, after all, prosecute their claims with equal 
right in holding Bei’keley as their exponent. Our 
view, in other Avords, is that notwithstanding the 
presence of the two conflicting lines of thought in 
ftlie philosophy of Berkele}'^, Ave may yet find it 
: possible to give our verdict in favour of some one 
system, condemning the other as a foreign element 


his letters to Johnson, ‘‘ ajrainst calling the Ideas in the 
mind of God arclietypes of ours. ” Por a critical exami- 
uation of this view, see siijira Bk I, Chap II, pp. 51 — 52, 
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mi 

tliat "Was erroneously and witli obvious inconsistency 
allowed an entrance into it. To put the matter in 
stiU simple language, we hope to establish that the 
two lines of thought, to wit, subjective and objective 
idealism, are not two equal halves of the Berkeleyan 
principles, but that on a comprehensive view of his 
philosophy one shall be found to reign supreme and 
the other to be its subordinate. 

Now, if we will^refully peruse the philosophic- 
al writings of Bishop George Berkeley, reading 
between the lines in one place and comparing 
different passages in another, carefully attending to 
the antecedents as well as the consequents of his 
philosophical development, and not neglecting, 
above all, his treatise ^ Sins' the experienced product 
of his old age meditations, we shall soon find that, 
‘ after all, the central purpose of the wonderful 
doctrines propounded by him was surely a spread 
of objective and not subjective idealism. Nay» 
we shall even find that a truly subjective 
idealism would have in fact vitiated th g 
main purpose that Berkeley had in view when 
advocating his philosophy. One of the chief aims 
of Bishop Berkeley was to bring men much nearer 
to God than what they were at the beginning of 
his philosophical career. He was disgusted 
with the prevalent materialism of his time, when 
people-philosophers and laymen alike-were engaged 
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in investigating only the secondary and material 
causes of the happenings in this universe with a 
consequent disregard towards the Ultimate Cause, 
the creator, the maintainer and the destroyer of us 
* all. He wanted them to get rid of these secondary 
causes, this tertium quid of inert senseless matter, 
and himself desired to teach men to move directly 
in God and live and have their very being in Him. 
Now, in these circumstances it is quite obvious tliat 
for Berkeley to propound subjective idealism in all 
earnestness would have merely meant substituting 
another secondary cause in place of the one usually 
believed in by the people. Berkeley cannot certainly 
be expected to have been ignorant of the apparent fact 1 
that any one who informs his reader that every object ) 
of the latter’s experience is in reality nothing hu'. an ■’ 
idea in his o^on mind, so far removes him away from I 
his attention towards God. To place the causality | 
of all sense-experienee exclusively in the individual 
selves is so far to detract from the divine causality. 

’ It is, therefore, clear that Berkelej’-’s aim would have 
been attained, if at all it was possible, by objective and 
not subjective idealism. Having proved so strenuously 
the total impossibility and non-existence of any 
inert material substance, and having established in 
consequence that an object of sense-perception is 
but an idea, the proper sequel, if Berkeley really 
wanted to turn his readers to the Divine Spirit and 
not to egoist solipsism or scepticism, would have been 
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to prove not that these ideas to which the things had 
already been reduced are subjective motlifications 
private to each individual percipient and existing 
nowhere but in his own mind, but that they arc 
only non-material objective prasentations ultimately 
caused and maintained by God Himself. In fine, 
keeping in view the aim that lie placed before 
himself, we can easily give our verdict when decid- 
ing upon the interpretation of the philosophy of 
Berkeley in favour of the objective idealism. 

Subjective idealism, we thus find, is inconsistent 
with the important hypothesis of divine causality 
to establish which was one of Berkeley’s chief aims. 
If the existence of a thing is really comprised 
within its perception by a finite spirit, as a true 
subjective idealist must admit it to be, there remains 
no room for divine causality. If, on the other hand, 
one insists on admitting the divine causality of the 
ideas of our sense-experience, as Berkeley undoubted- 
ly wanted to do, it follows at once that for him 
the existence of an idea of sense- experience is not 
totally comprised in its preception by each individual 
percipient — i. o. in technic;il words, that the 
of an idea is not its percipi alone, or to put it in a 
nutshell, that subjective idealism is impossible. 
Therefore, even if we admit the plausible statement 
that Berkeley advocated both divine causality ns 
well as subjective idealism, we shall nevertheless 
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conclude that when deciding the question of the 
proper interpretation of his philosophy, we should 
rely upon the former ( taken in conjunction with 
those portions of his treatises in which he unam- 
biguously advocates the doctrine of objective 
idealism’), as the true expression of his mind, and 
not upon the latter which we shall rather regard as 
an exotic growth, a result of confusion, hesitation 
and unwarranted fear. 

We have so far onl)’- considered how the doctrine 
of^ivine^cjiu.sality which was one of the chief aims of 
Berkeley points clearly in favour of the interpre- 
tation of Ins philosophy in terms of objective and 
not subjective idealism. But the reader will find 
for himself many other important points besides 
this in the Berkeleyan philosophy, wdiicli point 
clearly in favom* of this very conclusion. One suchf 
is the Berkeleyan assumption of the existence of 
other finite spirits besides one’s own petty self.j 
Clearly, subjective idealism cannot be consistent with 

1. Besides the passages quoted above, observe the 
following important remark : “ When I shut my eyes, the 
things I saw may still exist, but it must be in another 
mind ’’ — Principles s- 90 Note carefully the words, ‘ the 
thing I saw. ’ Does not the above remark clearly admit 
that others may perceive even in my absence the same 
things that I perceived before — ewacitp sam • and not 
merely similar? 
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the citlmission of flie existence of other beings like 
us. And we may be pretty .sure that Berkeley 
Avould never liaA’^e decided to differ so much from 
the popular beliefs as to deny the very existence of 
other living beings. Besides, he does not stop Avitli 
the mere admission of the existence of other finite 
spirits, but takes the further step of assuming on 
every page and in every line the possibility and 
of i ntercoinmunication between the, 
different living beings; ivliich, as any one can easily 
perceive, is absolutely inconsistent with any teaching 
of subjective idealism. The doctrine of objective 
idealism is thus found to be the vital breath of the 
Berkeleyan philosophy. * 

Having advanced sufficient ‘ posith’e ’ evidence 
in support of our interpretation, let us now turn to 
the consideration of those passages that appeared to 
lend support to the opposite A'ieiv. ,.Vre they really 
inevitable and indispensable portions of the 
Berkeleyan philosophy ? AVas it absolutely essential 
foi the great Irish advocate of Spiritual,, Realism to 
inseit those passages in order to attain his cherished 
purpose of waging an uncompromising war against 
the conception of inert senseless matter f Or could 
he have avoided these unfortunate expressions and 
saved his philosophy both from a lot of misrepresen* 
tation as well as inconsistency ? 
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Nov, if ve vill look carefully into the whole 
matter, we shall find that these passages are after 
all the result not of a necessary development of the ' 
main theme of Berkeley, but only of a needless 
hesitation and unwarranted fear. Berkeley’s central 
doctrine round which his entire philosophy throughout 
turns is, as is wellknovTi, the reality, of the spirit 
and the total unreality of matter. He was detei-mined 
to leave no stone unturned to prove matter 
totally non-existing, and avoided at once any position 
which, in his opinion, was likely to offer even the 
slightest ground to that conception. This will fairly 
explain the strange answer that he gave to the 
question of the identit}'- of an object subjected to 
different perceptions. The doctrine that a thing j 
remains the same even when perceived by different' 
persons or at different times, implies obviously that 
some universal element exists in each sense-per- 
ception that has an obj ective reality and is independent 
of its perception on the part of each finite percipient. 
Now, Berkeley erroneously inferred that to admit 
such a universal objective element is tantamount to 
admitting a element in each sense perception, 

which is generally believed to be the same in different 
perceptions. Of course, it is afaetthat all such material 
element would possess the attributes of universality 
and objective reality. But the converse is not there- 
fore *necessarily true; and it is not necessarj' 
that all imiversal and objective element in our sen.se 
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experience must be * material Here precisely lay 
Berkeley’s mistake. He overlooked the fact that 
to .admit a univers.al and objective element in our 
sense-perception does not necessarily mean admitting 
a ‘ material ’ element which he so bitterly opposed. 
Such an objective element can still be ‘ ideational ’ 
in nature and not ‘ material. ’ An object c<an still on 
this view l)e declared to be in nature but an ‘ idea ’ 
— of course, meaning by ‘idea’ not. a. subjective 
modification but an" objective presentation created 
and maintained by the Divine activit3^ It was 
thei’efore only an unjustifiable fear, an un%varranted 
hesitation, an unworthy confusion that induced the 
great philosopher to declare in a momentary fit that 
philosophic<aUy speaking things are not same, but 
only similar. Berkeley could easily have given an 
affirmative answer, in this place too, as he has 
actually done elsewhere, to the important queiy as 
to whether a thing can continue to be the same in 
different perceptions. 

A similar i-emark wiU apply to the other passage 
in which Berkeley concludes that an object and 
the sensation are the same, because they 
inseparable. Tjiat two things are inseparable 
does not necessarily mean that they are the same. 
Unless the word ‘ sensation ’ is here used in a sense 
that is quite different from the one usually attributed 
to it, the sentence is an instance of a clear 
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fallacy which is unworthy of a great philosopher. 
Sensation, as understood in the usual sense, can 
never be the same as the object sensed; and an 
admission that the sensation which is private to 
each one is different from the ‘ object ’ sensed, would 
in no way have harmed the central position of 
Berkeley himself. Here too the Berkeleyan 
outburst is only a result of an unwarranted 
momentaiy confusion, and should not be stressed 
too much by those who desire to arrive at the 
central doctrine that his philosophy is, on the whole, 
found to advocate. 

We conclude, therefore, that Berkeley, on a ; 
comprehensive view of his pIiilosopMcal writings J 
should be regarded rather as an objective idealis t; 
and not a subjective o ne. He does not reduce things 
to mere ideas in the mind of each ind ividual percipi- < 
ent, b ut rather to ideas ns catised Gijthe InUnite .- 
Spirit. _ Further, by ‘ ideas ’ he does not mean 
private sensations but objective presentations 
which bear a subject-object-relation to each 
percipient spirit From all which, it follows clearl^^ 
that those who declare Berkeley a subjective idealist 
are not quite on a safe ground.’ It is true that 

1. It is indeed gratifying to note that notwithstanding 
the great majority of writerswho hold the contrary opinion 
regarding the Idealism of Berkeley, there are at least some 
who agree with the present writer in maintaining that 
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there are in the Bei’keleyan treatises certain passages 
Bhich do obviously seem to lend support to their 
A'iew. But these passages, as has been sufficiently 
proved above, are not only not essential to the 
consistent and unhampered development of Berkeley’s 
speculation but are besides positively inconsistent 
■\>ith it. Ihe}' should therefore be regarded as of 
an exotic and foreign giwvth and not as expressing 
the main doctrine of the sublime idealistic philosoph)' 
propounded by the Irish speculator. Our final con- 
clusion, therefore, remains that Berkeley is on the 
Avhole an objective and not a .subjective idealist.^ 

Berkeley’s philosophy is on the whole an exposition not of 
the subjective but of the objective idealism. “One more point 
requires to be emphasized, >' writes Alfred Hoernlo in this 
connection,^ in the face of traditional misunderstandings. 

Berkeley i s an object of the perceiving, 
mm^it is not a state or process of that mind. It is, there- 
fore not true that Berkeley’s theory is “subjective 
1 ealism at least if by that term is meant the theory that 
each mmd perceives nothing but its own mental states. 
Irue, Berkeley slanguage is occasiona^Jy careless .... - But 
when he actually faces the question whether ideas are 
states of mind, his answer is emphatically in the negative.” 

Idealism as a Philosophical Doctrine, p. 80. 


Prnf TJ m to note that the words used by 

doctrlnp*^ h^njnan iu connection with the idealistic 

"n- B H?" knoumasthe Vidnyanava- 

auddha philosophers apply equally to the doctrine 
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of the Irish Idejilist. “ While \ve are willing to admit ” 
observes the learned critic, “ that it was not the intention 
of the yogacar school to make the world of space and t me 
dependent or contingent on individual consciousness, yet 
we cannot help saying that, in their eagerness to refute 
naive realism, they confused psychological and meta- 
physical points and countenanced a crude mentahsm. The 
confusion is increased by the employment of the same 
term, vijnana, to indicatt^ both the changing and the 
nnchanging aspects of mental life. We have the skan- 
dhavijnana, which is a phenomenal effect of Karma, and 
the alayavijuann, which is the ever activaj continuousi 
spiritual energy dwelling in all. The reality of the world 
depends on the latter.. . .Unfortunately, we notice the 
tendency to identify the alayavijnana with skandhavijnaua,_ 
which is only a property of the finite mind. If foundational 
knowledge is confused with the activities of particular 
subjects in space and time, we are upon the slope which 
leads to the precipice of scepticism. ’iC Indian Philosophy 
Vol. I, pp. 631-32 ). It was in fact the same confusion 
between subjective and objective idealism that we have 
. found in the writings of Berkeley. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, if a similar fate overtook the two philosophies. Critics 
seldom represent the Berkelcyan philosophy in its true 
colours — as being in the main an exposition of the Doctrine 
of objective/idealism; while, as for the other school, 
“ Almost all of the non-Buddhist critics of the Yogacara 
theory’’ to quota the same learned author again, “overlook 
the clement of truth contained in it ( albeit overlaid with 
a mass of error ) and repudiate it as mere mentalism- ” 
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TIME, SPACE, AKD CAUSALITY, 

One of my earliest inquiries,” writes Berkeley in 
one of liis Wliiteliall letters to Johnson, “ was about 
Time, which led me into several paradoxes that I 
did not think fit or necessary to publish. ” Indeed 
the problems about the nature of Time and Space 
are so subtle and perplexing among the speculative 
discussions of metaphysicians, that it is no wonder that 
ev en such a subtle reasoner as young Berkeley should 
have been led into committing ‘several paradoxes’while 
deliberating upon them. In fact, even the great St. 
Augustine is reported to have replied to a question 
regarding the nature of Time, ‘Si non rogas intelliqo' 
meaning ‘ The more I set myself to think of it, the 
less I understand it. Inspite of the vast amount 
of labour and energy spent in tackling these 
pioblems since the very beginning of speculative 
thought, the}'^ remain to this da}'' moot question.? 
of metaph5'^sical .speculation and philosopher.? 
can by no means be said to have arrived at a satis- 
factory agreement regarding the nature of these two 
most essential conditions of all our experience. 
Ev ery moment of our life is in time and space. 
Time and tide, they say, wait for none. Time i.? 


1. See, Locke’s Esaau, II, xiv, 2. 
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continually passing and a moment gone is lost for 
ever. Is it, after all, some actually existing entity, 
or is it a mere ‘ form of perception ’ super-added by 
our finite intelligences, as Kant would have it ? 

Berkeley’s views on the nature of Time and 
Space are fairly in accordance with the rest cf his 
philosophy. The esse of a spirit consists in having 
ideas; and it is this very succession of ideas in the 
min d of an y finite sj)iri^ that constitutes what is 
generally known as Time. Berkeley could not, with his 
famous attack on the doctrine of abstraction, naturally 
accept any general idea of Time in general abstracted 
from the succession of particular ideas in the 
finite spirits. It will be certainly veiy interesting 
to compare at this place this view of Berkeley with 
that of his immediate predecessor on this same 
important metaphysical problem. 

Locke’s definition of Time stands thus: “ This 
consideration of duration, as set out by certain 
periods, and marked by certain 
measures or epochs, is that, I Ij^cke s defi- 

, ,, mtion of lime. 

think, which most properly we call 

Time is, in other words, nothing else than 
‘ measuiTd _duration ’. As for those portions of 
duration which are not in this fashion measured, we 
do not denote them by the word ‘ time but rather 


1. Essay f IL , xiv 17. 
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employ such phrases in connection with them as 
before all time ’ or ‘ when time shall be no more ’ 
an so on. But what is this measure of duration 
that marks what we call ‘time’? It is, according 
to ocke, nothing else than the succession of ideas 
in our minds, ‘ caused in us either by the natural 
appearances of those ideas coming constantly of 
t emsehes into our waking thoughts, or else caused 
y external objects successively affecting our senses’. 
He thus sums up his view of ‘ time in general ’; 

By considering any part of infinite duration, - as set 
out by periodical measures, we come by the idea of 
what we call time in general.” 


Time according 
to Berkeley. 


^ Now, the most outstanding difference between 
this view of time and that advocated by Berkeley 
is that while Locke takes the suc- 
cession of ideas as_Bie measure of 
. . time, Berkeley takes it to cons titu te 

He can not countenance any idea of 
ime m general apart from the succession of particu- 
lar ideas in a finite spirit. “For my own part”, 
observes our author in the Principles, “ Whenever 
attempt to frame a simple idea of Time, abstracted 
trom the succession of ideas in my mind, which 
flows uniformly and is participated by all beings, I 
am lost and embrangled in inextricable difficulties... 

... ime therfore. being nothing, abstracted 
from the succession of ideas in our minds, it'foUows 
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thatijilie duration of any finite spirit must be estimated 
by the number of ideas or actions succeeding each 
other ifrtliat same spirit or mind. Berkeley has 
himself expressed clearly the difference between this 
view of his and that of Locke’s. “ A succession of 
ideas ”, he writes in the Whitehall letter, “ I take to 
constitute time, and not to be only the sensible 
measure there of, as Mr. Locke and others think 

Such a conception of time, however, contradicts 

rudely the plainest notions of the commonsense 

man, and is open to attacks from 

even the philosopher in more Can Time be 
^ private to each 

respects than one. If, as Berkeley individual ? 

maintains, ‘ the duration of any 

finite spirit must be estimated by the number of 

ideas or actions succeeding each other in that same 

spirit or mind, ’ it wiU follow that a short-lived son 

who dies a premature death may have really lived 

for a longer duration than his unfortunate father who 

survives him if the latter has Jfcid fewer ideas in 

his lifetime than his clever son. An hour of sorrow 

or of intense attention on any one idea will have to be 

declared, on these principles, as being really shorter' 

than one of pleasant conversation in which ideas 

may naturally be expected to succeed one another 

at a rate quicker than the one in any of the former 

1 Principles s. 98. 
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, lioiirs. In fact, the natural conclusion from a 
definition of time seems to be that each individual 
percipient will have his own private time, that 
in the absence of a common standard of time, any 
inter-communication between the several finite spirits 
will be rendered impossible. 

But there is, besides this, another interesting 
objection to the above Berlceleyan conception of 
Time. Time, he says, is constituted and not only 
measured by the succession of ideas in a finite 
spirit. But what precisely does this phrase 
succession of ideas * mean ? What is really meant 
when it is said that ideas succeed one another ? 
An idea B succeeds another idea A— that is, the 
idea A comes before the idea B, or, what is the same 
thing, that the idea B comes after the idea A. But 
what do these words befoi'e and after connote, apart 
frorn^ any previous supposition of some conception 
of Time ? The wl^-ds ‘ succeed ’ and ‘ preceed ’ 
indicate nothing else than ‘ occur after ’ and ‘ occur 
before ’ after, i. e., ‘ after in time \ and so also 
^before’ i. e., ‘before in time\ The phrase 
succession of ideas ’ is thus meaningless apart from 
and itself presupposes as an essential condition 
some idea of Time in general in which ideas maybe 
said to succeed one another. 
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Common 
standard of Time 
es-ential for 
social inter- 
communication. 


It is indeed a very curious thing that a philoso- 
pher ivho is himself found to advocate views which 
directly run counter to the most 
cherished beliefs of the ordinary 
humanity, should yet complain of the 
perplexities of the notions of other 
speculators and,what i.s more, should 
attempt to pose himself on the side of the commonsense 
man as against the speculative philosopher. “ Time, 
place, and motion, taken in particular or concrete, 
are what everybodj’^ knows; but, haring passed 
through the hands of a metaphysician, they become 
too abstract and fine to be apprehended by men of 
ordinar}'^ sense. Bid your servant meet you at such 
a time in such a place, and he shall never stay to 
deliberate on the meaning of those words; in 
conceiving that particular time and place, or tlie 
motion by which he is to get thither, he finds not 
the least difficulty.”^ But here the author of the 
Principles of Human knowledge ought certainly to 
have observed that if the servant has in truth no 
other idea of time beyond the particular succession 
of ideas in his own mind, and the master no other 
idea beyond the succession of ideas in his oion mind, 
the servant can never be able to comply with the 
order of his master. Berkeley reduces Time to a 


1. Fnncipl.es, s, 97. 
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mere subjective feeling that is private to each one. 
I have no idea of Time, he maintains clearly, beyond 
the succession of ideas in ‘ my mind and as for 
any objective universal Time that can be ‘participated 
by all beings, he is ‘lost and embrangled in inextrica- 
ble difficulties ’ vdien he thinks of it. But any such 
reduction of Time to a mere subjectiv'e feeling 
private to each individual v\dU really close all 
avenues of any inter-communication between the 
several finite spirits. Besides, Berkeley himself 
admits that the ideas in the mind of one man are 
often found to succeed one another with a greater 
rapidity than those in the mind of another. But 
how can he know this, and how can he even describe 
the ideas in tlie mind of any man as ‘ swift ’ or 

slow unless he assumes some common standard 
of time ? ^ 


1 In some places, Berkeley is at last compelled to 
mit^in plain words the necessity of such a common 
standard which, however he argues, is supplied by God- 
Thus do we find that on almost every occassion, Berkeley 
pursues the metaphysical discussions in Lis own one-sided 
manner, to a certain extent, and when difficulties begin to 
present themselves as a natural consequence of his one- 
sided conceptions, he suddenly introduces theologv into 
metaphysics thus confusing philosophical arguments based 
n reason with theological beliefs based on faith. In fact, 
he is oiten found to reinstate under the garb of S theologian 
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As Berkeley refuses to admit any idea of . Time 

apart from tlie succession of particular ideas in a 

man’s mind, so lie refuses to 

admit any idea of Space apart from . l^erkeley s 

. . . . views on Space, 

the particular sensations of distance 

felt by each individual percipient. Time and Space 

are, for Berkeley^essenlially rel ativ'e . “As to Space” 

he writes in the ahov^e-quoted letter to Johnson, 

“ I have no notion of any but that which is relative. 

Sir Isaac Newton suiiposeth an absolute 

Space distinct from relative, and consequent thereto, 

absolute motion distinct from relative motion. 

And with all other mathematicians he supposeth the 

infinite divisibility of the finite parts of this absolute 

Space : he also supposeth matenal bodies to drift 

therein I cannot agi-ce with him in these 

particulars. I make no scruple to use the word 

space as well as all other words in common use; but 

I do not mean thereby a distinct absolute being ”. 

He quotes with appreciation, in Siris, the opinion of 

the Pythagorenns and the Platonisis^ (whose doctrine 

He dubs as ‘ the true System of the World ’), that 

there is ‘ no such thing as real absolute space’.’ 

what he explodes under that of a metaphysician. We 
have already observed this in connection with his attack 
on the concept of Material Substance as well as on the 
Representative Theory of Perception. 

!• Sir is, s* 266. 
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He repudiates Locke’s distinction between ‘ pure 
space’ and ‘ place ns well as the Newtonian 
distinction between absolute and relatire space. 
He maintains tbat be has neither any idea nor any 
notion of any pure or absolute Space, apart from his 
particular ideas of relative space. People believe 
erroneously that thej'^ have an idea of absolute 
Space; as a matter of fact, all them ideas of Space 
are relative to their own bodies.- Moreover, curiously 
enough, he was afraid that the admission of an 
infinite eternal Space would really be tantamount to a 
setting up of another infinite dead being in opposition 
to God, or else, in case the ty'o are identified, to an 
admission that God is extended. 

As in the case of relative time, however, all such 
particular ideas of Space being relative to the body 
of each individual person, must also be private 
to each percipient mind. Relative Space will mean, 
as much as relative Time, an absence of all social 
inter-communication between the several finite spirits- 
Berkeley certainly admits the plurality of spirits; 
and if he is also to' accept the natural contention 
that these several fellow-spirits are found to have 
social inter-communication, he must certainly 
admit the existence, of some idea of a common 


1. Vide, Essay, Bk. II, chap. TTTT 

2. De Motii, s- 55- 
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standard of Time and Space •wherein ‘ all beings 
may participate.’^ 

Berkeley maintained strongly that Space is an 
object not of sight but of touch alone. We ordin- 
arily believe that “we see a thing to 
be at some distance from us. What Space, an object 

1 • 1 • i n* ^oiicli &>lonc» 

happens in reality, according to 
Berkeley, is, however, only that the distance is 
suggested and not actually seen. It is really the 
tactual sensations alone that can directly convey to 
the mind the hleas of Space and distance. “From 
what we have shewn” observes Berkeley in his 
Essay on the New Theory of Vision, “ it is a 
manifest consequence that the ideas of Space, 
Outness, and things placed at a distance are not, 
strictly speaking, the objects of sight. ” ^ And again, 
“From all which it follows, that the judgment we 
make of the distance of an object viewed with both 
eyes is entirely the result of experience. ” ® It 
cannot, however, be said that Berkeley was quite 
correct in thus denying that distance can ever be the 
object of sight; and he may be said to have confused 

1. Berkeley again introduces in this connection the 
concept of God and admits the existence of an absolute 
common Space which he had formerly denied. ■ The same 
device is followed in the case of Motion also- 

2. New Theory of Visiojit s. 46. 

3. Ibid 8. 20. 
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the perception of de^Uh with that of length and 
't ea ,th. ^ It might be tliat in the former case the 
distance is a line directed endwise to the eye, ’ only 
one point being projected in the fund of the eye, 
whicli remains the same whether the distance is 
s lorter or longer. * But is this necessarily true of 
t le perception of ‘superficial extension’ too ? Can we 
not perceive directly even the length and hreaddi of 
the space without us, by the sight ? = 


Ihere is one very significant sentence contained 

in the above-quoted letter of Berlceley to Johnson, 

mj , , reminds one of the famous 

rao phenomenal i . 

nature of Space distinction between thenouinena and 
and Time. phenomena as maintained after- 
n ards by Kant. “ I suppose ” he 
olisei-ves therein, “ that all tiling s p„.,t and to come, 
1. See, ibid s- 2. 

get over the fact 

that distance .vhen I see it, is a genuinely optical feeling, 
even though I be at a loss to assign any one physiological 
process in the organ of vision to the varying degrees of 
ch the variations of feeling uniformly correspond. It 
is aivakened bv all flip 

. ■ optical signs which Berkelev 

mentioned, and more hesidpt- vri-i 

p.,p.. ,-1. ^ore oesictes, When awakened, how- 

6ver» it seems optical ariH -nnf 

- , ^ ‘leterogeneous with the other 

two dimensions of the visual field 'Pi.. ^ ^ 

,7-, . „ measurement of 

a suggestion 

d experience. But visual experience alone is adeguate 
^^^'oneoaslg denied. --PsgcholoeU, 
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are present to the mind of God, and that in Him 
there is no change, variation, or succession of time. ” 
Berkeley maintains, in short, that the phenomenal 
aeries of Time and Space are true only so far as the 
experience of the finite percipients is concerned. 
The obiects, as perceived by the finite percipients,, 
appear no doubt under Ihe limits of Time 
and Space; but that the}’’ .should so appear even to 
God himself, who perceives the objects as they 
really are, is not necessary. Is^ow it is this 
same fact that is expressed by Kant ^Yhen he main- 
tains, in his own peculiar terminology, that time 
and space are real only so far ns the •}>hc'noirinxa are 
concerned, but not when applied to the or 

the things as they reall}’’ are.’ 


There is, however, one veiy important point of 
divergence between the views of Kant and Berkeley 
regarding this particular question. 

It is true that both Ijelieved in the 


Berkeley and 
Kant 


phenomenal character of Space and 

Time; but, while Kant admitted on the one hand 


1. Bei-keley can certainly expect to receive adequate 
.‘upport from modern metaphysicians in his view that Time 
and Space are only phenomenal and not ultimately real. 
“ An absolute e.xperience ’’ observes IProf. Taylor, ‘‘ must 
be out of time and out of space, in tlie sense that its 
contents are not apprehended in the foim of the spatial 
and temporal series, but in some other way. Space and 
Time, then, must be the phenomenal appearance of a 
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that the Time and Space series are not valid so far 
as the noumena are concerned, he maintained on the 
other hand in plain words that so far as the finite 
spirits and their phenomenal experiences are concerned, 
Time and Space are universal 'forms of intuition’ 
that are common to and can be participated in by 
all the finite beings, and not mere individual feelings, 
private to each percipient as Eerkele}* would have 
them to be. If Kant calls his Time and Space intu- 
itions ‘subjective’, his meaning of tliis word is quite 
different from the one borne by the same Avord in 
connection Avith Berkeley’s philosophy. It would 
mean onlj-, ‘super-added by the finite intelligences, 
as not gu-en in the original nature of tlie things in 
tliemselves’: but Avould not therefore connote the 
Berkeleyan sense of ‘private to each indiA’idual 
percipient’. 

AVe may conclude our present discussion of the 
nature of Time and Space as contained in the philo- 
sophy of Berkeley by obsei'A^ing that 

loSioLept7al bottom of 

Time and Space, his confusion on this point consists in 
Iiis failure to take into consider- 
ation the nature of Space and Time as forms of 
conception^ while he has throughout dealt with 
them only as forms of perception. There is a , 

lilgher reality which is spaceless and timeless.’’ —Elements 
of Metaphysics, p. 255. 
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very important difference between Time and Space 
as results of intellectual conception and the same 
as i‘esults of immediate perception; and while Ber- 
keley’s account of these two tallies with the modern 
account of perceptual Time and Space, nowhere 
does he appear to refer to these as forms of 
conception. Time and Space, as perceived immediately 
by us, are no doubt relative to our ideas and 
consequently private to each one of us. But, for 
purposes of scientific investigation as well as 
practical social inter-communication, we construct 
out of these particular perceptual cognitions of Time 
and Space, a general universal standard of Time and 
Space which applies to and can well be participated 
in by aU the innumerable living beings. And this 
latter fact Berkeley erroneously denied. ’ 


1. For an admirable account of the two kinds of Space 
and Time, and their distinguishing features, see Taylor’s 
Elements of Metaphysics, Book III, chap. IVi pp. 242-253. 
While Berkeley considered Time and Space only in their 
perceptual aspects neglecting totally their natures as forms 
of conception, Kant may bo said to have done just the 
reverse of this, and to have advanced in consequence, an 
equally one-sided account of Time and Space in his Critical 
Philosophy. When he declared that Time and Space being 
‘pure intuitions’ are independent of and in fact presupposed 
by all our practical experience, he overlooked the most 
important fact that our ideAs of perceptual Time and Space 
are very intimately connected with our immediate 
experience and that much of. his description of Time and 
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M e Jiave already dwelt upon Berkeley’s views 

legai’ding causalit}’, in some details, in our previous 

. discussuins. ^ AVe shall thei’ofore 
Horlcelnv s wi i i ^ 

views on * some passing remarks 

Causality. upoii this topic l),cforo WO closo 
this chaptoj’. 


AVit.h Bcrkele}^ the rule that eveiy event must 
ia\e ,1 cause is a fundamental axiom of all rea.soning. 
o him, as to Locke, it is ‘ reiJugnant to reason ’ 
to ever imagine that any one thing in nature can 
e\ei come into existence Avithout a cause to account 
for it. He constantly makes use of this important 
principle throughout his speculations; and his proofs 
of the existence of God and of the other finite spirits, 
ull depend, as we have already seen, upon this 
fundamental assumption. 


however, in which lie so strong! 3"^ 
believed, resides in the real sense, according to hiin, 

Ideas as signs. spirits and no Avliere 

else; since, so far as the ideas are 
concerned, they being perfectly inactive and devoid 


Space applies to these only as tlie mathematical concepts 
ormed by intellectual constructioii — later products of 
iiaman reason. 

1 . See, for e.vample, sitjyra pp. 49, 62, 153, 155, 205, 
215 ff, 227 etc. etc* 
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of any power whatsoever, cannot really cause any 
tiling. It is true, that in the ordinary speech one 
idea is generally deolared to be the ‘ cause \ of 
another idea; but the real fact in all such cases, 
according to the great Spiritualist, is that the idea 
alleged to be the ‘ clause ’ is only a sig7i, and no 
more, of the second idea that is perceived to follow 
it. All material causes are thus reduced by Berkeley 
to mere signs. “ The connexion of ideas ” he 
declares unreservedly, “ does not imply the relation 
of cause and but only of a mark or sign with 

the thi'ig signified. The fire which I see is not the 
cause of the pain I sufFer upon my approaching it, 
but the mark that forewarns me of it. In like 
manner the noise tliat I hear is not the effect of this 
or that motion or collision of the ambient bodies, 
but the sign thereof. ” * 


Now, this is A'irtually to deny all necessary 
connection between our ideas, and to admit only a . 


uniform succession. Berkeley thus 
admits,' to state the same fact in 
other words, only a sequence among 
oim ideas but not 'consequence.’.® 


JTo necessary 
connection 
among the 
ideas* 


His repudiation of any supposed necessaiy connection 


1. Principles s. 65. 

2. The Berkeleyan conception of causality rests, so far 
as the ideas are concerned, in fact on two chief 
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iimongst our idons is plain and unniiibigiiou?, “That 
food nourishes, slcpp refrcshc.=? and fire varms us‘ 
that to sow in the f^ced time is the vay to reap in the 
harVGStj and in general that to obtain such ends, 
Jsuch or such means are conducive — all tliis we 
know, not by discovering any necessary connexion 
between our ideas, l)ut only by tlio observation of the 
settled laws of nature, witliout wliicli wo should be 
all in uncertainty and confusion”’ 

From the fact, Iiowever, that Berkeley denies 
all neeossaiy connection in the ideas perceived by 

assumptions! 1 1) The contention that all idpas are complcto’y 
inert and so powerless to cause nny thinp; and that (iil the 
idea scuorally designated ns the cause is in reality an 
entity completely distinct from and unrelated to that wlijcii 
is declared to be its ofFect.’ Xow, as for tho iirst of these 
two assumptions wo have already ofToved some rotnarhs 
in a previons chapter ( see p- lOS 1; while as for the second, 
we may here observe that modern speculation now refuses 
to rest in the unscientific belief that the effect is really 
distinct from the cause; and maintains, on the contrary, 
that the cause is the effect, and that production docs not 
mean the creation of an absolutely new and unrelated object 
but ojily HTTiaiiifesicitioii of what was alroadv present in a 
latent form in the cause. This same dootriiio of the presence 
of the effect in the cause is known in Indian philosophy 
by the name of Satkaruavadn, 


1. Principles, s. 31. 
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US, We ought not to rash to the conclusion that he 
therefore denies also the uniformity in nature; 
on the contrar)’’, he is quite emphatic 
on this point. The sequence among 
the ideas is maintained by and 
owes its origin to the divine Will. That the fire 
should ■warm us, and the ■water sho'uld quench our 
thirst, — all this is due to the arbitrary -utII of God. 
In itself, no idea has any necessary connection ■u’ith 
any other idea; and yet, thanks to the divine 
benevolence and love, we often find regular sequences 
among our innumerable ideas. All heat is unin 
versally found to expand things and all cold to con- 
tract tliem; fire has throughout been observed to 
burn things and cold water to extinguish it. The 
source of all this unifonnity in nature is to be 
found not in any inherent power among the ideas 
themselves but in the benevolent will of God- “His 
operations are regular and uniform”; and it is there-i 
fore observed by us that things are produced “fw a 
constant regular way according to the laws of 
nature”. Berkeley does not deny the fact that “there 
are certain general laws that run through the whole 
chain of natural effects”, and admits lilce^yise -‘the 
uniformity t\icYQ is jp thP Pl’fldUPtifln 
effects.” J-Ijs philosophy, therefore, neither 
the uniformity in nature, nor the fact that events 
are governed in this universe according to certain 
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fixed nnd .settled rules knovn as the ‘lavs of nature’; 
only Ills definition of these ‘law.s of nature’ is 
somevhat difierent from the one ordinarily accepted 
in science. While with the scientists it would in- 
clude some conception of the ncce.ssary connection 
among the things themselves, to Berkeley the 
words laws of nature’ indicate nothing else than 
the statements of the uniform scquence.s observed 
b}’- us to e.xist in certain of our ideas nnd main- 
tained directly by the benevolent will of the 
‘Infinite Spirits Accordingli'', we actually find him 
defining the Iowa of nature, as “the .set rules or 
established methods wherein the Mind we depend 
on excites in us the ideas of sense.” 

There are two points of extreme importance in 
this Berkeleyan conception of causality and the 

Locke, Borkeley, 

andHumo special mention in view of the 
subsequent development of his 
philosophy in the scepticism of Hume. In the first 
place Berkeley maintained clearly that our knowledge 
of and belief in any individual law of natm*e is 
due solely to a constant and uniform observation on 
our part; and in the second place he declared that 
this sequence or succession universally observed to 
exist between any two particular ideas is due not to 
, any necossary connection among the ideas themselves 
but only to the arbitrary will of God. It is true 
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that the arbitrariness in the divine will does not 
mean caprice, but after all, He can certainly change, 
if He wishes, the order of sequence generally 
observed to exist in any two ideas, as is actualty seen 
to happen in the case of miracles. Now, all this was 
admitted before Berkeley by his illustrious predecessor 
John Locke. And therefore, when we later on find 
Hume insisting on ‘ custom ‘ arbitrariness 
‘ absence of any necessary connection ’ and such 
wise things in his celebrated account of the causal 
nexus, we are immediately leminded of the 
critical remark of Andrew Seth that “To an attentive 
reader of Locke and Berkeley, Hume’s celebrated 
account of causality really contains nothing new.”’ 

So much with regard to the inert ideas. As to 
the causality of spirits, on the contrary, Berkeley 
maintained it as strongly as he denied it in the 
case of ideas. Finite spirits, in as much as they are 
finite, possess only finite or limited causality. They 
can cause only some limited changes in the external 
ideas and their own bodies, while their power of 
causing mental images is considerably vast and 
extensive. Ultimate and infinite causalit}’’, howevez’, 
rests in the last resort only in God himself, He 
who has created us, maintains us and can undoubt- 
edly destroy us. 
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COA’CLUSION. 

concluding sentence of the last chapter 
task has been practically accomplished. Our 
main purpose, as declared at the 

A. rapid aurvcT ,, . . . 

of tlio work* very outset, was to examine cnti- 
done- call}^ the idealistic doctrines of 

Bishop George Berk eley, and slowlj’’ 
yet stea.dily we have compass ed in the preyipug 
!^gcs practically’’ the entire field of his metaphysical 
wiitings. We commenced our study in the opening 
chapter of our First Book with a critical account of 
the important pre-Borkeleyan modern philosophers 
from Descartes to Docke; while the next three 
chapters acquainted us with the view.s of the great 
Spiiitual Realist regarding the important problems 
of the ultimate jMature of Reality, the true Source 
of Human Knowledge and the Lockian doctrine of 
Abstract Ideas, respectively. Having thus prepared 
tbe giound in the First Book, we passed on 
m the two succeeding hooks to our central task of 
examining the Irish Speculator’s views regarding the 
two most fundamental elements in this universe— 
Matter and Spirit. It was thus in the Second Book 
that we devoted ourselves exclusively to a critical 
consideration of Berkeley’s views on the problem of 
Matter, and refuted therein at great length the 
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various ingenious and plausible arguments advanced 
by him in support of his immaterialistic ^ hypothesis; 
while the Third Book found us engaged in a critical 
discussion of his account of the Spirits — the self, 
other finite spirits and God. With the conclusion 
of the Third Book we wei*e really out of the thick of 
the controversy, and our last two chapters have 
served only to fiU in the gaps left in our previous 
discussions. Thus while the first chapter of the 
Fourth Book found us engaged in a very interesting 
discussion about the exact nature of Berkele5’'’s 
Idealism, the nex t chapter afforded us an oppor- 
tunity to supplement our examination of Berkeley’s 
philosophy with an account of his views regarding 
Time, Space and Causality. The leader will thus 
find that with tlie conclusion of the last chapter our 
hisk, as said above, has really been accomplished, 
and it only remains now to add a few finishing 
touches before we bring to a close thife critical 
examination of one of the most important and 
famous systems of idealism ever propounded in the 
history of modern philosophy. 

An interesting question of some importance is ./ 
sometimes raised in connection with 
the philosophy of Berkeley which - 
we will do well to consider here scepticism ? 

1 briefly. Was Berkeley, it is asked, 

?a sceptic, and does his idealism finally lead us to 
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scepticism ? ]Sro;v, it must be mentioned at the 
\ ery outset tkat the two questions as stated just 
a ove are really different from one another and 
must not therefore be unwittingly confused; for, it 
IS possible that we might not find Berkeley himself 
to be a sceptic, and yet find his philosophy producing 
• in the reader’s mind that peculiar state of suspense, 
doubt and hesitation which is otherwise known as 
he sceptical mood. Apart from this distinction, 
owei^r, ot the questions really presuppose a 
bird fundamental question as to the exact meaning 
and _ connotation of this word scepticism, mat 
precisely are we to understand by this term— 
ep icism, and under what conditions are we to declare 
a man as being in the sceptical mood ? iSTow, this 

common with philosophical 
terms in general more than one meaning and is used 
at least three different senses. » According to the 

state of suspense, 

kesitation and one in which the midis 

regarding . 

stai^- s^fiSadly, :it may mean a 

reafifv Jnduced. to deny the 

whil/' ^^-^^'^*-^“*^^SS^they_actuany exist, •= 
attitn^i also connote that 

^tude-.._o£.^mmi..in..„^hich^a^man_denies all. 


rocal^nlan/ 

of Fmlosophy by W. Fleming. " 

2. Vide First Dialogue, s. 5. 
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Ijosg^ility of any knowledge whatsoever regarding 
the real state of things.’ 

Now, it will be apparent even on a cursory 
glance at his writing.s that Berkeley neither denies 
the possibility of knowing the real natui-e of things, 
Jior shows any signs of hesitation or suspense 
regarding the truth of his conclusions. There 
remains therefore only the second meaning according 
to which, if at all, Berkeley may be declared a 
sceptic. And here we find that he denies, no 
doubt, in clear unmistakable terms the realit}' of 
any external material things, beyond the ideas 
■which alone according to him are immediately 
perceived, and may therefore be rightly declared 
n sceptic by anyone Avho believes firmly in the 
I’eal existence of such material objects; thousih 
he himself, of course, being firmly convinced of 
the total unreality of all such objects beyond the 
ideas, is ready to assert that he is a sceptic neither 
with regard to the nature of tilings nor with 
regard to their existence.’’ 

1. There J3 also a fourth and a popular sense of the 
word sceptic, according to which it denotes a person who 
advocates theories contrary to the current, generally accept- 
ed notions. This sense and its possible application to 
■Berkeley are, however, too apparent to need here any 
sletailed consideration at. our hands. 

2. lliird Dialogue s- 8; and Principles s. 40. 
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We have considered so far only our first 
question Berkeley^ himself was a sceptic. 

If vre are to judge his writings, however, from the 
effects they produce on the reader’s mind, we may 
find it incumhent upon us to declare them 
sceptical even according to the first sense of the 
word. The following remarks of Hume on 
Berkeley’s^ arguments are quite famous and may 
well be dted in this connection. “ That all his 
( Berkeley s ) arguments, ” observes the Scottish 
’ arch— scepticj though othemfise intendedy are^ iii 
reahty, merely sceptical, appears from this/ that 
they admit of no answer, and produce no conviction. 
Theh only effect is to - cause that momentaiy 
amazement, and iiTesolution, and confusion, which 
is ehe result of scepticism.” ^ It was in an exactl)’’ 
similar strain, that Hj^las too was led on in the 
^cond Dialogue to offer the following desparate 
reply to Philonous when confronted by the latter’s 
impressive arraj’- of plausible and ingenious 
arguments. To deal fi-ankly mth you, Philonous, 

- arguments seem in themselves unanswerable; 
but they have not so great an effect on me as to 
produce that entire conviction, that hearty 
acquiescence, ■which attends demonstration.”® lu 
deed, the recldess statements of Hylas in the first 
two sections of the Third Dialogue afford us an 

1 Essays, note p. 38S 

2 Second Dialogue, s. 17. 
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extremely interesting~and at the same time pathetic 
— illustration of Kant’s famous definition of 
scepticism as “ a mentol attitude in which reason 
treats itself with such violence that it could have 
never arisen save from complete despair of ever 
satisfying our most important aspirations.”' In 
fact, every ordinary reader will find a similar, effect 
produced upon his mind after a careful reading of 
Berkelej'’s idealistic arguments, and we may there- 
fore observe '.-in conclusion that we have really 
little to quarrel with Hume’s above-quoted obsei'- 
vationsonthe doctrines of his immediate predecessor, 
especially when he has talcen care to add a most 
important qualification to them — “ though otherwise 
intended.” 


We have discussed critically in the previous 
pages the various arguments advanced by Berkeley in 
connection with the nature and existence of the, two 
fundamental realities. Matter and Spirit, and 
bave exposed in several places 
tbe fallacies contained thei’ein. 

Have we discovered in this exami- 
nation of bis philosophy, an}’" general 
pources of error that have been responsible for 
vitiating his otherwise sound conclusions ? How, 
we may fairl}’- enumerate here four^sujdi,jihief„kinds„ 
.pLeiTors, _ono or the other of Avbich is often found 
!• Prolegomena to Metaphysics, s. 4 


Principal 
soui'ces of 
Berkeley’s 
eirors 
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to lurk in Berkeley’s ai-giiinents wlieraver they are 
faUacious. ^ To begin with, we must mention in 
I this connection Berkeley’s clever use. of ambiguous 
phi aseology ■which has certainly heen very largely 

P eonferiin^ on his ingenious argu- 

ments that plausibility and show of validity which 
so much confounds his ordinary readers.^ Next 
comes his employment of faulty analogies. Analogy 
IS indeed a very dangerous weapon in argumen- 
tation, foi a clever use of a faulty analogy can 
easdy lead an incautious disputant into admtting 
t le validity of a plausible contention, which but 
for that analogy ho would never admit. We 
have already brought to light the fallacies underly- 
ing erkeley s alleged analogy between the waking 
n ? and the one between God and 

^^®i!^te spirits. = The third most fruitful source 
o the philosophy of Berkeley is the 

onesidedness of his concepts. He is often found to 

procee upon half-truths and one-sided concepts, 
re smg to consider the complete implication of a 
teim, and soon landing in consequence, into difficul- 
ties and inconsistencies. Thus, for instance, it is 
no doubt true that every object of sense-perception 
— y fne contains a subjective eleme nt 

1. Vide sapra pp. 276-281. 

2. For ,om. more insl„oes of Ih, kind, nitPrtnctpla 
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( which remains private to each individual), as 
well as an objective one;' but Berkeley is not at 
times satisfied with a partial recognition of such a 
subjective element, and must needs contend that 
the whole of the object is subjective; whUe we have 
already shown in our last chapter how he ^similarly 
overlooks the conceptual aspect of Time and Space 
admitting only the perceptual one. Last, but by no 
cans the least in importance, comes his confision 

IZZ As haf been 

previous pages, many of 
Emkeley>s novel conclusions vould have nLr 

often s> j !>« 

what he took away 
as a luetaphysictan, the result of all which being ' 

he atH JT' "Wmately from the on! 

essentinl^ lotminology and notin any 

essential point of sense.® 


In spite of all these and many other faUacies, how- 
er, Berkeley’s idealistic philosophy 
will, when rightly interpreted. An estimate of 

undoubtedly a 

. _ ?'nerable element of cpn_structive ■ • 

^ffltli, and^we can not q uite agi'ee with those 
It Fide supra p. 126. 

2. Supra pp. 107—08: and 300; ( footnotes )• 

3. For one more extremely apt illnstration of this, 
Vide Third Dialogue, b. 29-30. 
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Clitics "wlio regal’d his philosophy as ‘^simply a link 
in the chain of sceptical* reasoning connecting Locke 
with Hume. Different estimates have' been passed 
upbn^ his philosophy by different critics, some 
eulogising it as an ‘epoch-making’ system, others 
condemning it as a mere destructive criticism that 
‘adds nothing to the philosophy.’ Thus, for example, 
we find Thomas Green passing the following un- 
sympathetic remarks oil’ the' philosophy of Berkeley: 
Tt was one thing,- however,’ to show the contradictions 
iiivdlved* in Looke’s' doctrine ‘'<of( matter,' ahCthdr 
Effectively to replace it. To the latter end’ Ber- 
keley cah not be’ said to have m'ade any permanent 

contribution* .nothing to the philosophy, 

\vhibh ■ he -makes consistent with itself, *wMle by 
making it consistent ’he' empties it of' three' parts 
df’ its shgg'estiveness. '‘His -doctrine,.'? in ' short, is 
trierely Locke purged, and Locke^ purged' ' is* rid 
Locke. * Cbtttrast with this • sucli an ‘ ■ estimate as 
the following one: ‘The consequence.S ' ■ of the ’ new 
conception of matter” observes Fraser,’ “presented by 
Berkeley justify us in ’regarding it as- one of the 
Conceptions that mark epochs, and become springs of 
spiritual 'progress.”- While the author of the 
Principles - of Human Knorvledpe has propounded, 
in the 'opinion of such a critic as T'raser “a 
constructive spiritualism”' by means of his philbso- 
’’^I rical y, ritings, the same philos opher' appears, ''to a 

^'-^(foduction to JIumc, 



writer like Sohwegler, to have played the part of a 
mere ‘“Peidecter of Subjective Idealism”,^ that began 
with Descartes, took a particular direction at the 
hands of Locke, and ended finally in the complete 
scepticism of Hume.“ To us, however, it is clear that 
the central theme of Berkeley’s philosophy, in spite, of 
alb his fallacies and inconsistencies, is certainl3r not a 
mere subjective idealism, and that neither can Berkeley 
,be described adequately as merely ‘Locke purged’, nor 
Hume as merely ‘Berkeley reduced to‘ consistency 1’ 
ht is true that at times his language is most ambiguous 
find Ifends " itself to an interpretation in terms of a 
completely subjective idealism; -and ' yet when we 
come across such a clear statement as the follovring, 
we can'hot believe that any reasonable ‘ critic ^iH be 
inciihecf to sfy/e AiV phifosophy any more as a mere 
subjective idealisni. “The question' between' the 
Materialists' and ine ” explains Berkeley, “is not 
wheth^ things hake a real existence out' of the mind 
of 'this or that person,- but, ' whether they have “ an 
o&soiute'existence, distinct from b^ing - perceived by 
Grod, and exterior to all minds.” ^ There are numerous 

' 1. History of Philosophy, Seelye’s translation, p, 204. 

2. Cf. Seth: “It is a strange irony of fate that a 

philosophy whose chief aim was the refutation of 
scepticism should itself have come to be regarded as 
simply a link in the chain of sceptical reasoning connecting 
Locke with Hume.’’ b 

3, Third Dialogue s. 9. 
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such passages in Berkeley’s writings, and it is really 
these (hat lead us to observe, that it was in reality 
only an over-enthusiasm on the part of the great 
Spiritual ]{eahst that made him maintain, that the 
objective universal element, which he after all admit- 
ted as being involved in every act of sense-perception, 
.i\as ne\eitheloss only ‘spiritual’ (or better ideational) 
and rmt material’ Our own estimate of that groat 

+1*^'!. « therefore remains the same as before, 

tliat He was a spiritualist from first to last— an 
o\ei -zealous spiritualist we might saj', wlio in his 
e.xcessne enthusiasm fOr the spiritual substance 
failed to observe that an amission of the. materinl 
substance as the immediate cause of our ideas of 
external perception, besides being extremely essential 
and indispensable in the face of our actual sensc- 

expeneiice, need not really come by any means in 

le v ay o an3' one s true and earnest devotion 
oi\ar s t e . Almighty God, if supplemented by the 
aith that the ultimate creator and maintainer of 
a ^ not excluding the material substance itself 
IS none else but God or the Infinite Being 
himself.” ^ 



Supra, Book II, chapter I, page 128. 
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( BJilNO AN APPENDIX TO BOOK I CHAP. 4. ) 

Dr. Johnston and the Berkeleyan criticism of 
Locke's doctrine of abstraction. 

We have established in the fourth chapter of our first 
book that Berkeley’s famous attack on the Lockian 
doctrine of abstract ideas is a glaring instance of the 
fallacy of Ignoratio ElenchL Dr, Johnston, however,’ 
maintains in bis excellent book ' Development of Berkeleys 
Philosophy, ’ that Berkeley's criticism of Locke is a sound 
one and that the charge of Ignoratio Elenchi cannot be 
urged against it. It is certainly neither out of place nor 
devoid of interest for us to examine in this appendix the 
merits of the arguments on which Dr, Johnston bases his 
counteropinion; and we shall attempt to ofifer here a few 
points of criticism in refutation of his arguments. 

Dr. Johnston lays great stress upon the alleged 
fact that Berkeley does not refer, in sections six to ten of 
the Introdtiction to the Principlest to Locke’s theory of 
abstraction but only to the ‘ generally received theory ’ 
regarding the formation of abstract ideas. His contention 
is that Berkeley’s criticism of abstract ideas in the above 
Introduction consists in reality of two j arts, viz.j ( i ) the 
examination of the generally accepted theory of abstraction 
in which Locke is not specially referred to- sections 6 to 
10; and (ii) the examination of the particular arguments 
advanced by Locke in support of the above doctrine, — 
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■ection 11 onwards. “ It has been too rashly assumed” 
complains Dr. Johnston, ” that the view which Berkeley 
states 18 intended to represent Locke’s theory- The 
paragraphs ( Introduction to the Principles, 7—9 ) in 
vhich Berkeley expounds the theory of the formation of 
abstract ideas which he wishes to criticise are introduced 
r lie statement ‘ It is agreed on all hands ”, and Locke 
18 never referred to. It ig only later, when Berkeley is 
examining ‘ what can be alleged in defence ” of the 
eory that he mentions Locke. ”i And again, “The 
genera theory which Berkeley states is neither a travesty 
nor a faithful reproduction of Locke’s theory, because it 
pretends to be neither- "~ 


Now, a careful reader of the Essay on mtman Under- 
*ton&ni7a3wellas the Introduction to the Principles of 
Hicman Knowledge will easily find that thef acts as they 
actually exist run counter to the above contention of the 
learned author. He will find, in effect, that the so-called 
genera y received theory’ which Berkeley 
-uminanses in sections 7 to 9 is, in fact, Locke’s 0.11 
theory of abstraction as advocated in his famous Essay. 

serf 1. ^^prtssly referred to in those 

first mentioned only in the opeaing 

will easily convince the reader that even in those sections 


1 . Development of Berkeley's Philosophy pp. 118-19. 

2. Ibid p. 120. 
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Berkeley hag specially in view the Essay of John Locke 
and not any other philosophical treatise. ^ 

While illustrating the theory of abstraction which he 
is soon to attack, Berkeley inserts an instance and employs 
a phraseology that bear a close resemblance to the 
language used in the Essay in the same connection. “For 
example,” writes the Irish critic, “the mind having 
observed that, Peter, James, and John resemble each other 
in certain common agreements of shape and other guahties, 
leaves out of the complex or compounded idea it has of 
Peter, James and any other particular man, that which U 
peculiar to eachi retaining only what is common to all, 
and so makes an abstract idea wherein all the particulars 
equally partake. Let the reader now compare this with 
the following passage from Locke in which he is describ- 
ing the process by which children form an abstract idea of 
man l “Afterwards, when time and a larger acquaintance 
has made them observe that there are a great many other 
things in the world, that in some common agreements of shape 
and several other gualitics, resemble their father and mother 
and those persons they have been psed to, th'ey frame an 
idea which they find those many particulars do partake in', 
and to that they give, with others, the name ‘ man, ’ for 
example. And thus they come to have a general name, 
and a general idea. Wherein they make nothing new, 


1. In the following passages those portions that 
specially bring out the resemblance have been printed in 
italics with a view to attract the reader’s attention to them. 


2. Introduction s. 9. 
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bat only leave out of the comvlcx idea they had of Peter 
ami James, Mary and. Tone, that which is peculiar to each, 
and retain only ichai is common to them all Even a 
cursory Rlanco at tlieso Uvo passages ^vill convinco any 
reader that ^rhat Berkeley has done in the above passage 
0 his IS only to rewrite in a nlightly different language 
what his predecessor l.ad written in tho Essay. 


There are however some more instances of the close 
resemblance between the phraseology of. the two great 
philosophers. Moreover proceeds Berkeley in his state- 
ment of tho doctrine, “ there being a great variety of other 
creatures that partake in some parts, but not all, of the 
complex idea of man, the mind, leaving out those parts 
which are peculiar to men, and retaining those only which 
are common to all the living creatures, frames the idea of 
animal ’. which abstracts not only from all particular men. 
but also all birds, beasts, fishes, and insects. The 
constituent parts of the abstnact idea of animal are bodv, 
i.e, sense, and spontaneous motion. ”= Xow compare with 
® Locke ; “ Observing that several things 

differ from their idea of man, and cannot therefore 
be comprehended under that name, have -yet certa.n 
wherein they agree with man, by retaining only 
those qualities, and uniting them into one idea, they have 
again and a more general idea. . . . ^hid, new idea is made 
not by any new addition but only as before by leaving ont 
the shape and some other properties signified by tlie name 
man, and retaining only a body, with life, sense, and 


1- Essay, III, iii. 7 . 
2 Op cif. s 0. 
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spontaneous motion, comprehended undei* the name 
animal Only the blind and the prejudiced will be unable 
to malte out the close resemblance between the two sets 
of passages* 

In fact, the entire language of sections seven to ten 
constantly reminds one of the doctrine of abstract ideas as 
expounded in the famous Essay. And if Locke is not 
expressly referred to in these sections by Berkeley, it, will 
now prove not the conclusion that Dr. Johnston wants to 
draw from it, but an altogether different one which may 
not be quite palatable to him. To add one more instance 
Berkeley italicises, with a view to emphasising, the word 
' consider ’ in the following sentence 5 ‘‘ But, we are told, 
the mind being able to consider each quality singly, or 
abstracted from those other qualities with which it is 
united, does by that means frame to itself ab.stract ideas*’ ^ 
Now the emphasis laid upon the word consider ’ will be 
apparent when we compare the above "with the following 
analogous sentence from Locke’s treatise ! To prevent 
this ( i. e. the necessity of naming each particular idea ), 
tile mind makes the particulari deas. ’received from particu- 
lar objects, to become generaU which is done by consi- 
dering them as they are in the mind such appearances, 
separate from all other existences, and the circumstances 
of real existence, as time, place, or any other concomitant 
ideas. This is called abstraction. 


1. Essay III, iii. 8. 
1. Op. cit. s. 7. 

‘2. Essay, If, xi. 9. 
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We have already given above enough proof to convince 
an impartial reader of the virtue of our contention that 
the theory epitomised by Berkeley in sections seven to ten 
of his Intro liiction to the Principles, is evidently nothing 
else than the theory thatjLocke himself had advocatedin his 
famous treatise. But if any further proof is still needed, the 
following will afford it. We find the following words at 
the end of the tenth -section : “’It is said they (i. e. the 
abstract ideas ) are difficult and not to be attained without 
pains and study; we may reasonably conclude that, if such 
there be, they are confined only to the learned.*' Now this 
sentence, with its introductory w-ords ‘It is said’, evidently 
refers to the following statement in the Essay : “ Por, when 
we nicely reflect upon them, we shall find that general 
ideas are fictions and contrivances of the mind, that carry 
difficulty with them, and do not so easily offer themselves 
as we are apt to imagine. Por example, does it not require 
some pains and skill to form the general idea of a 
triangle; etc. ’’ ^ 

Let us consider a minor point that Dr. Johnston men- 
tions in his argument quoted above. He adduces in his 
support the fact that Berkeley introduces his statement of 
the theory of abstraction by the words ‘ It is agreed on 
all hands thus conveying, in the opinion of the learned 
doctor, the sense that the theory which immediately 
follows is therefore not Locke’s or any other philosopher’s 
theory in particular, but the generally accepted theory. 
But we may at this stage at once rejoin that in view of 
our above contention, the words ‘it is agreed on all hands’ 


1. Essay, IV, vii, 9. 
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should he interpreted as governing not the two following 
sections in their entirety but only the first sentence of the 
seventh section- The opening word ( ‘but’ ) of the next 
sentence points to the same conclusion. Berkeley wishes 
thereby to contrast an alleged statement of the sponsors of 
the doctrine of abstraction with an universally acknowledged 
fact that qualities exist in reality not separately but in 
combinations. 

To conclude, we have thus fully exploded Dr- Johnston’s 
statement that the view which Berkeley states is not 
intended to represent Locke’s theory. We may just revert 
his own statement and complain that it has been too rashly 
denied that the statement of the theory of abstraction as 
given by Berkeley in sections seven to nine of the Intro- 
duction to the Principles, reprosents the theory that Locke had 
advocated in his Essay. We have seen that Berkeley has 
throughout Locke’s doctrine in view; and therefore, that 
in all the labours that Berkeley has undertaken to prove that 
no mental picture of any of the alleged abstract ideas is 
possible, he has undoubtedly gone besides the point and 
thus committed the fallacy of Ignoratio Elenchi, for 
Locke himself never asserted'any such possibility of forming 
a mental picture of his abstract ideas. 

Having thus considered the implication of sections six 
to ten of Berkeley’s Introduction to the Principles let us 
now turn our attention to what Br. Johnston has to say 
regarding those sections, beginning from the eleventh, in 
which Locke has been explicitly named and referred to. 
According to him, Berkeley criticises in these sections 
three of Locke’s own ‘arguments’ in support of the doctrine 
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of abstraction ^ In the third ‘ argument ’ of Locke 
Dr. Johnston refers to his famous classical example of 
the abstract idea of a triangle in general. Now Berkeley, 
as the reader must be knowing full well by this time, attacked 
all such abstract ideas and totally denied all possibility of 
forming an 5 ’' mental picture of such a triangle in general. 
But Locke never meant that his abstract idea of a 
triangle in genei’al can be mentally represented. It 
would, however, appear from the laudatorj' remarks that 
he passes on Berkeley’s criticisms of all the three 
arguments’,^ that the criticism offered by Berkeley 
especially on psychological grounds against Locke’s locus 
classicus on the general idea of a triangle is. in the opinion 
Johnston, perfectly valid and involves no Ignoratio 
JElenchi, We have on the contrary conclusively shown iu 
chapter IV of our first book that while Berkeley with all 
his laborious psychological arguments only proves at best 
that we are unable to form a mental picture of the abstract 
idea of a triangle in genera], Locke never meant that we 
can do so. In fact, Locke himself admits at once that 
In effect, it is something imperfect, thcit cannot exist. ” 
And here, unless one were to suppose Locke to be so 
ignorant as not to understand the impossibility of represent- 
ing mentally whatever does not actually exist, Locke must 
evidently be said to have himself denied by means of these 
words all possibility of having a mental representation of 
the general idea of a triangle, and Berkeley must therefore 
be said to have gone besides the proper point in his 
criticism of Locke’s idea of a triangle in general. 


1. Development of Berkeley's Philosophy pp. 122—23 
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I will bring this appendix to a close with a conclusion 
that, I believe, will perhaps appear novel and interesting 
to many of my readers. We have already proved above 
the sorry fact thht what Berkeley laboriously established 
Locke had never asserted. Let us now come to the second 
half, which in collaboration with the fii st half will make a 
complete whole in our favour. We shall now see that 
what Berkeley himself admits later on as the true theory 
of abstraction is, in fact, the same that Locke himself 
had in reality maintained in his Essay. Many might not 
possibly be knowing that in spite of the violent criticisms 
passed by Berkeley on Locke’s theory of abstraction the 
conclusions at which both arrive are after all essentially 
analogous. This established, our contention that theBer- 
keleyan onslaught in question against Locke is a glaring 
instance of Tgnoratio Elenchi will have been proved 
beyond doubt. 

Beikeley states his own doctrine of the universality 
of ideas in these words: *‘An idea which, considered in itself 
IS particular, becomes general by being made to represent 
or stand for all other particular ideas of the seme sort.’ ^ 
Now, what else did Locke himself advocate ? “Words are 
general, ” writes the great Englishman, “as has been said, 
W’hen used for signs of general ideas; and so are applicable 
indifferently to many particular thingst and ideas are 
general when they are set up as the representatives of 
raany particular things ’’ As for Berkeley's insistence on 
the pointtliut the general idea is in itself particular, Locke 
is no less emphatic on this point- "‘Universality belongs 


1. Op. cit. s. 12. 
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not to things themselves, ■which are all of them particular 
in their existence, even those words and ideas which in 
their signification are general;’’* and ns for the admission, 
in one .sense, on the part of Liocke of the ideas of motion 
and extension in geney-al, Berkelejr himself too admits it. 
“For example, when it is said ‘the change of motion is 
proportional tO the impressed force’, or that ‘whatever has 
extension is divisible,’ these propositions are to be under- 
stood of motion and extension in general." ~ 

In fact, a careful reader of the two great authors will 
find it no easy task to differentiate between the conclusions 
they arrive at. "Universality’', to quote Berkeley, so 
far as I can comprehendi not consisting in the absolute, 
positive nature or conception of any thing, but in the 
relation it bears to the particulars signified or represented 
by it; by virtue whereof it is that things, names, or notions, 
being in their own nature parlicnlur, are rendered 
nniversal.’’ ^ Now if Berkeley Avould have taken a little 
more pains than what he seems to have taken, he would have 
easily found out that Locke’s contention is nothing different 
from his own. "When therefore’’ remarks the misunder- 
stood philosopher, "we quit particulars, the generals that 
rest are only creatures of our own making, their general 
nature being nothing but the capacity they are put into by 
the understanding of signifying or representing many 
pa-rtic-ulars- For the signification they have is nothing 
but a relation that by the mind of man is added to them. 

1. Essay, IIL iii. 11. 2. Op. cit s- 11. ( Italics mine )• 

3. Ibid s- 15* ^ 

4. Essay, III, iii, 1. f Italics mine ). The reader should 
observe that not only the meaning but even the terminology 
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Thecraxof the whole situation is reached when in 
section -sixteen of the Introduction Berkeley is dealing 
with an important self-raised auestion as to why a geometri- 
cal proposition that is proved true only of one particular 
triangle is accepted as true with regard to any and every 
triangle in this world- Here at last the cat comes out of 
the bag and Berkeley is obliged to admit in plainest wor s 
that the idea ofatriangle as usedin such apro_o is 
of all its particularities and considered only m i s gen 
aspects. “ And here it must be acknowledged tha a man 
may oaa.idar a figure merely as tria.gu ar. J 

las to the partioular qo.-Jities of .,l,at 

the sides. So far he may abstract. TTiQfanceof 

Lock.mautedtoeounet.bymeausofW8 0 lass.oah..muo 

alriaagl, in general, and which i» » "“he 
himself uniuetifiably Isiderine a 

-ril^^om’'.;— concomitants, which in real 
existence do never appear in separation 

In fine, Berkeley’s attack on Locke’s 
abstractions perhaps one of the most a 

fallacy of Ignoratio Elenchi ever specula- 

philosopher in the entire history o present case 

tions. It is difficult to find a parallel to ^ 
in which a great and learned problem 

propounding the same erroneonsly the 

as another great author, ye his clear 

latter’s conclusions, miserab y -oAns we have 

intent. The in.ta„c«^«d«^»J2^!;^ 

■ 7, 1. Op- oft- s. re- 

hears a close resemblance. 
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supplied above ^vill mnro *1,- 

unprejudiced critic that rpuflonable 

takes ro.ardin. the Jer^ ^;rr, 

doctrine of abstraction Z J « "ttack on Lockers 

!.». in ...» di»s,cr:j„xii^ T™”*;’ 

point and has argued in a m ^ proper 

‘ignorance of refutation.' betrays a woeful 
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( being an appendix to book in. ) 

A Brief .ddiu„„a, note „„ ,he connection, in Berfccley.s 
philosophy, between the finite minds 

and the Infinite Beinjr. ■ ' 

' B ^ h.'vT' cl ^ ' 

I The One most important result of Berkelev’s nl, 'i i. 
he himself cHirntt if ■ ^ i ® philosophy 

“orenear hVrrV;" far 

*''»cllrn„vj e*' ‘"'A oiler systeniB. IVe 

Be.; tWeT, „„ r""’ in 

»'i»« eeneeleBB M«ter°God°Tr '"L' 

«™ry moment ommin. tt,. ■ 

■ewiMtlr perceive »; n ““““‘''“Mo i-ieer lint tv. 

!"■= fieil. epwr'hr” 

'>»"e™lenl activity oi 60™“ 

i>l«eeTeinB i'nert'’rd''°'''’^ ” “'"'‘J-- 

»”■> Spirit fa Ihn. the ”? "o'll'B 

anythin. Or fa tldT”' , 

' aol, canee of everythin, ? 

“a'*b«cH''Gm,,it'"' ‘r “'■is- 'viH 

ea'isaIity_Pnovim-t ' *^*^®*^ Occasionaiists, all 

^enrin, "lif” oThe 

responsibility and " ‘^^-troy all 

rational ethics, if i possibility of any 

" idea., hnn. “ ”«* i» the teaUenne thecanne 
ever be held respoiieibie for them ? 
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and is better recojiciled with moral responsibility and 
I freedom. Berkeley assigns absolute causality to G-od 
i without denying partial causality to men; the same being 
also done as to their reality. While God alone possesses 
absolute reality, the finite selves are favoured only with a 
partial and limited reality, as their nature is only partly 
active* being partly passive too** 


All this shows how the connection between God and the 
finite spirits is so maintained by Berkeley as both to render 
morality and ethics possible, as well as to enable him to 
stick closely to the belief that the whole universe — includ- 

4 

ing the active finite spirits and the inert ideas — is ultimate- 
ly grounded in God, and derives its whole being from* Him, 
Hn whose goodness, benevolence, and kindness Berkeley 
lias theCJintensest faith. Berkeley’s is an intensely religious! 
conception, and his philosophy, specially in those parts 
wherein he expounds the doctrine of objective idealism, is^ 
one that is most fitted to bring happiness and consolation in] 
the decaying years of life. 


That the omniscience and the omnipotence of God is 
a fact which Berkeley would never have compromised 
at any time, is shown clearly in his account of the 
Natural Immortality of the Soul. The individual soul, 
he maintains, is a simple indivisible being and as such 

!• Cf. Morris oh this point: “They ( the finite spirits^ 
! re thus wholly dependent lor their activity and reality 
on God though in a different sense from that in which the^ 
physical world is dependent on God, in that they enjoy a 
certain measire of real freedom and activity in the moral 
life.’’ (Locke, Berkeley, and Hume, p. 99). 
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himself ? Are they really not distinct from their creator, 
and is their feeling of separateness from Him only are suit 
of an illusion or a mistaken notion ? The reader need not 
be informed as to how near such a position comes to that of 
the Indian philosophers. Berkeley has actually referred 
to this alternative at one place in the Siris, though with 
cold indifference and without any attempt to offer any 
sound criticism of it. ( Vide Siris s. 326 ). In any case, we 
conclude, Berk eley has failed to face 

metaphysical problems from these aspects, and has thus 
left a serious gap in his explanation of the nature and 
existence of this entire univ 




APPENDIX 0. 

{ AN" APPENDIX TO BOOK II CHjIPTER I. ) 

A cr;t:ca! discussion- of Berkeley’s answers to some 
of the important objections urged against his 
new conception of matter. 

Novel and startling as Berkelej^’s conclusions certainly 
appeal even to this day, they occasioned within a short 
time of their publication a plentiful crop of objections from 
various quarters; which with great ingenuity and a clever 
show of consistency, Berkeley attempted to refute in 
sections 34 to 84 of his Principles of Unman Knoxdledge.. 
Many of these attempted answers throw considerable light 
on Berkeley s real view concerning the nature and existence 
of the material substance; and a critical study of these is 
ceitainlj'- very instructive for an earnest student of his 
idealism Some of these have been already discussed 

in our previous chapters, and we propose to deal here in 

brief only with those important answers which have not so 
far been touched by us. 

FIRST OBJECTION. Siqce all things are said' to exist 
only in the mind, and to be nothing but ideas, all that is 
real and substantial in nature has thus been banished out 

of the world, only a chimerical scheme of ideas being 
left behind- 

— erkeley s answer to this objection may be analysed 
into the following throe points:— ( i ) Real things have not 
en reduced on his piinciples to the level of mere chimeras 
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or ideas of our own framing; on the other hand, a clear 
distinction ha's been maintained between the two. Thus, 
r eal thin ggjarejoaQr.B.8teady.,..viYid,^cIear. dis tinct, o rderly, 
s trong and lively than . .th.e_>c.r.e atures of onr JancY.:.^and 
while the perceptions of real things obey certain definite 
laws and are caused directly by the divine Being, the 
chimerical ideas do not follow anj' such regular order — and 
owe their origin to our own will. , 1 ii ) It is true that the 
word ‘ idea ’ sounds very unfamiliar when applied to the 
external objects of sense-perception, but its use has been 
retained because it has the following advantages over 
the term ‘ thing — ( a ) ‘ Thing’ is. a wider i j3rm-. .and 
i nclud es both the activ e spirits th at perceive, as we lLasJlxe. 
inert objects that are_percoh^; the term ‘idea ’stands 
only for the latter; ( b ^ the term ‘ thing ’ generally implies 
the conception of an existence independent of the mind; 
the term ‘ idea ’ implies nothing of the hind. ( iii ) Lastly, 
nothing that is real has been taken away, since whatever 
is perceived by s^nse has been held to be ab.solutely real. It 
is only the ‘philosophical substance’, supposed to bean entity 
different from the qualities it has, and tvliich is not 
perceived by any of our senses— only such an impossible ab- 
straction has been removed, which, however, existed neither 
in reality nor even in imagination. So far as the common- 
sense man is concerned, therefore, he will not find any 
real thing removed by th e new p ri nciple s, since ; to him a 
thing is nothjng.apar^fromja chapter jjf perceived qudities, 
and these hav^already been admitted to be real. 

We may offer the following few points in criticism of 
the above clever answer. 
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of L ^ contention, the perceptions 

of real things have more reality '> in them than those of 
mere Ideas in the mind. But do these tvm differ only in 
Cffrce . Does not the admission of some sort of objective 
i divine) causation in the case of the former, which is 
a sen in the case of the latter, point to a difference of 
fCl'ila among tli6 two 

(ii ) Berkeley employs the term ‘idea ’ at times in a 
tnost ambiguous manner and then its use becomes most 
objectionable. ( Vide supra p. 281.; If be would have 
rea y employed the term throughout his philosophy only 
in the sense of an immediate object of sense-perception 
that hag an objective existence external to each particular 
famte percipient its use would have been far less objected 

^ (m) Here Berkeley merely plays upon the words 

what we perceive and feel.»> His contention is that h e 

1. What is the difference, according to Berkeley, be- 
ween actually perceiving a thing and dreaming that it is 
being perceived by us ? As compared with actual perceptions, 
he writes, the visions of a dream are dim, irregular, 
and confused. And, though they should happen to be never 
so lively and natural, yet, by their not being connected, 
and of a piece with the preceding and subsequent trans- 

f VI- they might easily be distinguished 

from realities. ( TMrd Dialoauc s- 10 ). Of course, there 
IS the additional difference that while the perceptions of real 
things are divinely caused, those in dreams are not- As 

rert' regarding the real difference between 

these two sorts of perceptions, vide supra pp. 110=116. 
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admits the reality of all that is immediately perceived by 
the senses. Bat are qualities alone immediately perceived, 
and is a thing nothing but its qualities ? This question 
has been discussed sufficiently in Book It chapter I, 
where we have finally answered it in the negative. If. 
then, we hold that in each act of external perception, we do 
perceive some material object in addition to the qualities 
it possesses, Berkeley’s pious assui'ances that '* I do not 
argue against the existence of any one thing that we can 
comprehend either by sense or reflection,” or that ‘‘By the 
principles premised we are not deprived of any one thing 
in nature,’’ cannot be allowed to pass without a contra- 
diction or at least a qualification. ^ 

SEGOND OBJECTION: — We actually perceive a 
difference between a real fire and a mere idea of it* 
How can both be ‘ in the mind ’ ? 

1* On numerous occasions does Berkelej’’ assert that 
his philosoph 3 ^ is in agreement with the commonsense 
notions* Thus we find him remarking at the end of the 
Third Dialogue, that his philosophj’- reallj' does nothing 
but to unite the views of the vulgar and the philosophers* — 
“ the former being of opinion, that those things they 
immediately perceive are the real things; and the latter, that 
the things immediately perceived are ideas which exist only 
in the mind. Which two notions> put together, do, in effect, 
constitffte the substance of what I advance.” Now, in all 
such passages Berkeley really plays upon the ambiguity 
of the words ‘‘ what we see and feel, ’’ and “ existing in 
- the mind. See Ueber^veg’s History of Philosophy, 
translated by Morris, pp. 88-89”, footnote* 
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In answer to tliisi Berkeley compares tlie case of fire 
■with that of pain. Does not an actual sensation of pain 
differ from a mere idea of it ? And yet will any one 
maintain that tlie lorraer is not really in the mind ? 

But is Berkeley justified in drawing this analogy 
between the sensations of pain and fire ? Now, we may at 
once observe in this connection that he himself admits, that 
the objects of external sense-perneptions are certainly in- 
dependent of the perceiving mind, so far as a finite indi- 
vidual is concerned. When I perceive a tree or a fire, such 
tree or fire is not in my mind, but outside it. “Take here 
in brief my meaning” be writes in the Dialogues, “ — It is 
evident that the things I perceive are my own ideas, and 
that no idea can exist unless it be in a mind. Nor is it less 
plain that these things or ideas by me perceived, either 
themselves or their archetypes, exist independently of 
my mind-’' ^ But will Berkeley admit the same with regard 
to the sensations of pain also? Can they be also independent 
of the particular mind that experiences them ? If not, 
how can fire be declared to be in the mind in the same 
sense in which a pain may be said to be ?“ 


!• Second Dialogues. 8- (Italics mine). See also 
supra pp. 142, IdO, 288-79- 287 etc; as also Second 
Dialogue s. 6, and Third Dialogue s. 4, 9, 24 etc. 

2. In conformity with his own statements elsewhere, 
Berkeley ought really to have answered the present objec" 
tion by arguing that while the chimerical idea of fire is in 
the mind of each particular person who thinks of it, when 
the real fire is declared to be in the mind, it is not any one 
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'''THIRD OBJEOTIOH: — We actually see things at a 
distance from us* How can we» then, declare them to be 
‘ in the mind ’ ? 

Berkeley’s answer to this objection contains two chief 
points: — ( i ) We believe even in dreams that we perceive 
things at a distance, and yet they exist nowhere but in the 
mind; { ii ) but, secondly, Tdistance is not perceived by 
sight at all and is only an object of the sensations of touch. 

For a critical consideration of the fir*t point, the reader 
is referred to pp. 110-116; and for that of the second, to pp. 

303-304 

I 

v/ tenth OBJECTIOm—li Berkeley’s doctrine of 
esse est pereipi is to be accepted, several facts in Pnilosopby 
and Mathematics, believed to have real existence* ( e* -g* 
the motion of the earth ) will have to be declared non- 
existing since they can never be perceived by.sense. 

Berkeley’s answer to this is in the negative* For, he 
argues, a thing is to be declared on his principles as 
existing, not only when it is being subjected to an actual 
sense-perception, but also whan by virtue of "sure and well 
grounded” predictions we are justified in believing that if 
placed at a certain distance and in a certain position, we 
should, he able to perceive it. 

Berkeley’s answer to the present objection introduces 
into his system an extremely important qualification, the 
magnitude and the far-reaching consequences of which he 
percipient mind in particular that is meant, but all minds 
whatsoever. [ See, inter alia. Third Dialogue s. 4. ] 
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Beems Imrdly to have adoquatob' realised. His present 
answer modifies in a very important manner liis former 
definition of oxistoneo ’ as applied to sensible tliinRS, in ns 
much as the esse of an idea is now admitted to consist not 
necessarily in actual 2>ci'ct2yi alone, but oven in 2^ossible 
pcvci2ii too. But will this not throw the entire world of 
science into great conlusion ? Thus wo may attract the 
reader s attention to the following three important points^ — 

( i ) Even philosophorsi mathematicians and scientists 
are often found to hold conflicting views regarding many 
important problems, each side asserting that its arguments 
are most ‘ sure and well grounded How are wo to 
decide in such cases whether a thing t or fact ) alleged to 

exist by one partj' and denied by the other, exists really 
or no ? 

( ii 1 Secondly, it is a fact of common observation that 
a belief held most closely by the entire world of scientists 
and laymen alikci is with an advancement in knowledge 
manytimes declared groundless, and finally renounced 
Shall we say here that Avith such change in belief, the 
facts also change ? It would appear that if, as Berkeley 
maintains. The question whether the earth moves or no 
amounts in reality to no more than this, to Avit, whether 
we have reason to conclude, from AAdiat has been observed 
by astronomers, that if aa’b were placed in such and such 
circumstances,”^ AAm should perceive the earth as mOAung, 
if really so, we must declare the earth as moving so lonfi 
as AAm have such reasons t o belie\’o in its motion, while 

1. Principles s. 58 i. Italics mine ) 
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the moment such reasons are disproved and refuted the 
earth must forthwith he declared to have stopped its 
motion ! 

(iii) Lastly, who is to judge with certainty whether 
our predictions on any particular occasion are really “ sure 
and wellgrounded since ex hypothesi they are incapable 
of direct verification ? 

In fine, as a clever reader will easily perceive, all these 
difficulties owe their origin to the fact that Berkeley’s 
above answer virtually makes the question of objective 
reality turn entirely upon the subjective factor of belief. 

It is interesting to observe that in the Dialogues l)er- 
keley has refused to maintain any such distinction between 
an actual and a possible perception, between a ‘perceivable’ 
and a ' perceived ’ idea. Thus we observe the following 
remarks in the Third Dialogue ' — 

■ ITylas! Yes, PLilonous, I grant the existence of a 
sensible thing consists in being perceivable, but not in be- 
ing actually perceived 

Philgnousi And what is perceivable but an idea ? 
And can an idea exist without being actually perceived ? 
These are points long since agreed between us. 

( Third Dialogue s* 9. Italics mine-) 

Bow will Berkeley reconcile this with his answer, to 
the above objection given in the Principles 

,1 Suppose Berkeley to have answered the present 
objection by maintaining that all such facts are real ev.en 
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ELBVEKTII OBJECTION — all ideas are 
declared to bo inert and hence powerless to cause nny- 
tliinKf what is the use of this entire material world, on the 
Principles of Berkeley ? Has God created it for nothing ? 

Berkeley’s answer to this important and interesting 
objection may be analytically stated as follows:— 

[ i] Though there might bo some difficulties regarding 
the use of this material world* which ho might be unable 
to explain* these nevertheless can not affect the truth of 
his principles which have been already established apriori. 

[ ii ] Similar difficulties beset the doctrines of other 
philosophers too* 

[iii ] But to come to the question proper, the material 
world serves, on Berkeley’s principles, the following 
important purposes: — 

( a ) Though the innumerable ideas that constitute the 
universe of external perception cannot be causes of any 
thing, they can certainly act as signs or prognostics; and a 
very useful mass of information is thus conveyed to ns 
every moment by means of these ideas* They guide us 
every moment of our life and inform us of any pleasure or 
pain that is likely to accompany them. Hence, though 
none of these ideas is absolutely necessary for God to 
produce any effect, they are certainly necessary for the 

on his own principles, because, though not perceived by 
any man, they are nevertheless perceived by God. What 
difference would it have made ? 
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maintainanco of that constant regular order, with which 
God creates these countless ideas, only to benefit the help- 
less finite beings. 

fb) All these countless ideas with their wonderful 
uniformity and orderi convince us of the existence and 
attributes of the Infinite Spirit or God. ( See further 
Book III chap. HI ). 

( c ) Lastly, these ideas demonstrate the existence of 
the other finite spirits besides one's own petty self. ( See 
further Book III chap. II ) 

It was with the help of these three chief points that 
Berkeley maintained that even oh his principles God cannot 
be said to have created this vast mechanism, to serve no 
useful purpose. We have however already shown in our 
previous discussions that Berkeley has no legitimate right 
to infer the existence of other finite spirits from the per- 
ception of any such external ideas ( vide supra pp. 215- 
220 ); while as for the existence and attributes of God, 
these too have been shown to be based in )’eality on argu- 
ments quite different from those that merely depend upon 
certain inferences drawn from our perceptions of the 
external world ( vide supra pp. 238-40 ). The fact is 
that the ordinary man believes without the least hesitation 
in the efficacy of the external material things to cause 
certain fixed effects that are connected with them by a 
necessary connection; and this Berkeley has certainly 
denied. His chief error therefore consisted in refusing to 
admit that the fmmedmie cause ^ of our external ideas of 
perception in the normal waking life is in each case some 
external material object which, though incapable of per- 
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forming volitional nets, is certainly capable of causing 
certain mocLanical fixed effects and can thus serve us every 
moment of our life, though the ultimate cause of all is cer- 
tainly God or the Infinite Being himself. 
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